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HCW IttllREt 
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worldwide compatibility 
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communications softwar 
5- V42 error correction 
and V42bis data 


The Ceear 2 ft.ft 1 /aeije 
It whir ...fot it? 

Ij y 'll Nobody beats tbe bird, see? 

I U H Nobody...just ask PC Magazin 
j 1L -J (10/24/95). They said if 
IfMTBRa! y° u re looting for value, tbe 
CHOICE Cardinal 28.8 External Fax 
Modem should be at tbe top 
:>ur list. And Computer Sbopper sang tbe 
song, calling it “tbe best value in tbe group, 
that in your pipe and smoke it. 


hardware 
Up to 

115,200 bps 

data throughput 

Class I & II fax compatibility 


Need help? Got questions? Just call tbe bird. Me and tbe 
boys’ll straighten tbi ngs out. You’ll get a limited lifetime warranty 
and free technical support by phone (Weekdays, 8 a.m-8 p.m), fax, 
America Online or the Internet. 


* Percentage of successful calls out ofl 19 call-completion attempts. 

Work* Mini Windows 93 

; Now listen, and listen good. Tbe Cardinal 28.8 Fax Modem is 
already listed in tbe Hardware Registry with all its setup strings 

I— m -1 pre-inskdkd- Once tbe Windows® 95 Hardware 

| S Start j Wizard finishes, yo u’ll be sitting pretty to send 
faxes or files or log into Microsoft Network®. 


For information by fax or mail, or to locate a dealer near you, 

call 1-800-775-0899, extension 671. 

(International: 1-717-293-3000.) 

So remember—"-those other modems 
don’t amount to a bill a beans. 

You want tbe Cardinal. 
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S tep up to the next level of com¬ 
puting power: the Packard Bell 
Platinum computers. With faster 
Intel Pentium processors, more 
memory and larger hard drives than 
ever before, they’ll take you to the top 
of the charts. 

More storage Hard disk drives 
from 1.2 GB to 2.0 GB (varies by 


28.8 Kbps modem Surf the 
Internet at top speed. You even get 
free trial subscriptions to Packard Bell 
Direct Internet Access and the top 
three online services. 

MPEG-1 Full motion, full blast! 
Now you’re ready to play the latest 
MPEG games and video CD movies. 

6X-speed CD-ROM Search that 
coast-to-coast phone book CD faster 


Congratulations. 
You've just gone Platinum. 


model). Go ahead, buy that new 
12 MB action game. You’ve got 
plenty of room. 

More speed Choose from the 
fastest Intel Pentium processors, 
from 133 MHz to a pulse-pounding 
166 MHz. Fast enough for you? 

More memory Most Packard 
Bell Platinum models have 16 MB of 
RAM. With that much memory, 
Windows 95 doesn’t just run - it flies. 


than you can say “four-one-one.” 
(most models) 

SRS®3-D Amphitheater Stereo 

Looks like two speakers. Sounds like 
a room full. You’ve got to hear the 
difference to believe it. 

Fast Media Remote Control 
Run your computer from across the 
room. Change volume, check phone 
messages, even point and 
click the mouse. 


Packard Bell Navigator Turns ] 
your computer into a virtual home, I 
with features organized into conve- 1 
nient “rooms.” And parents can I 
declare certain software “offlimits”to | 
their children. 

VoiceView TalkShop Talk and 
send data in the same phone call. 
Now your modem game opponents 
can hear you laugh - before you blow 
them away. 

Free on-site service in your 
home or office for one foil year. 

Packard Bell Platinum Pro: 

The Best Of The Best 

W ant the ultimate in Packard I 
Bell power? Look for the j 
Packard Bell Platinum Pro“ I 
series. You’ll find all the great features I 
of Packard Bell Platinum, with j 
24 MB of memory. 

Look for Packard Bell Platinum 
and Platinum Pro* systems at your 
authorized Packard Bell retailer. 


0# Packard Bell 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 

Compiled by Cindy Krushenisky from AP and staff reports 


It may be the first real convergence of television and personal 
computers. It may be the future of news delivery. It may be just 
, another Web site. Whatever you may think of it, Microsoft and 
NBC have joined' in a venture errtmed MSNBC that's a sign of 
things to come. 

MSNBC is a new 24-hour cable news station and Internet site. 
MSNBC Cable has done relatively well covering the news, although 
some media peers have criticized a noticeable lack of experience 
when compared to its prime competitor, CNN. MSNBC Online (at 
http://msnbc.com) is your average online news site with text and 
pictures, as well as a few sound and video clips. The site is opti¬ 
mized to work with the Microsoft Internet Explorer Web browser. If 
you don't have that software, those audio and video bells and whis¬ 
tles appear poorly or not at all. 

Both services are up against big competition; the news station 
will oppose established CNN and its CNN Interactive news service, 
and Fox has announced it will start its own cable news station. 
Nevertheless, analysts have predicted that with Microsoft behind 
MSNBC, it will be all over the Internet, and pointers to the site may 
someday come pre-installed on the computer you buy. 

But MSNBC isn't the end of Microsoft's venture into a world 
where it will convey news, as well as create it. Along with the $400 
million Microsoft jointly spent with NBC for MSNBC, Microsoft will 
likely lay out a few tens of millions next year to start a localized 
Web service called CityScape in several large cities. That service will 
carry the same sort of entertainment and classified listings usually 
found in local newspapers. Eventually, the service could carry retail 
ads and local news. Microsoft also is preparing to sell plane tickets 
and hotel reservations on the Web, competing with several existing 
online travel services. The company, it seems, has seen what can 
happen. Once-dominant IBM and Digital started big but now are 
losing influence; Microsoft is simply striving to ensure that its influ¬ 
ence never fades from view. ■ 


No November Markdowns 


Traditionally, a great number of holiday 
shoppers wait to buy their PCs until a few 
weeks before Christmas. It may just be a trend 
in procrastination for some, but many buy¬ 
ers hold out because they expect prices to 
drop. And that patience (if you want to 
! call it that) paid off in past years. This 
year, however, it won't matter if you buy 
your new PC the day after Thanksgiving or 
if you wait. The prices aren't going to 
1 change that dramatically. 

Why should it be any different this year? Intel Corp., the largest 
microprocessor manufacturer, decided to cancel the traditional 
November markdowns of its chips for computer makers', which 




should affect system costs because the microprocessor is one of the 
PC's most costly parts. Intel, however, deepened some of its August 
'reductions, meaning" that the prices of PCs will be cheaper in 
September and October than they would have been. 

The reasoning behind the change is that November price cuts 
similar to the ones in the past may have carved into Intel's profits 
this year because the price cuts encouraged PC makers to wait until 
the very end of the Christmas buying season to put out their units. 
Most analysts predict that demand for microprocessors and PCs is 
expected to lag behind last year's levels. But Intel plans to cut the 
cost of Pentium chips again in February and also said it plans to 
continue cutting the price of the Pentium Pro, the next generation 
of microprocessor that's normally used in business PCs, every 
quarter as usual. ■ 


Microprocessors pack a lot of power, 
especially in recent generations. But all of 
that power and speed generate a lot of 
heat inside your PC. That's why most 
Pentium and faster processors require 
r some kind of fan or cooling system to 
prevent breakdown. 

A company named KryoTech has devised 
a way to keep computer chips cool and boost their performance. 
Instead of using small fans, KryoTech has developed a system that 
encases a microprocessor in a cooling compartment and chills the 
chip to 36 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. According to KryoTech, 
the low temperatures prompt the microprocessors to kick into over¬ 
drive, with dramatic increases in speed. 

KryoTech's chief operating officer says the military has used 
supercooling technology in microwave and infrared equipment for 
years, but those systems are too costly to use in mainstream applica¬ 
tions. KryoTech technicians, however, can use mainly off-the-shelf 
parts to build a system that fits in a standard computer case. The 
main component is a small commercial refrigerator compressor 
made in West Germany. The compressor pumps a refrigerant to a 
heat exchanger on top of the microprocessor. The exchanger then 
draws heat from the chip and moves it to a cooling system. 

The system is being offered to other manufacturers to include in 
their systems for about $800. KryoTech engineers also are working 
on ways to cool chips to even lower temperatures for even better 
performance. ■ 


The New PC Powerhouse 


In a deal valued at about $300 million, NEC Corp., the largest 
seller of PCs in Japan, recently merged its PC operations outside 
Japan with Packard Bell, the number-two worldwide seller of PCs 
last year. 
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If the two Companies had combined their sales forces in 1995, , 

they would have led U:S-*saIes of PCs, beating out Compaq. 

Packard Bell NEC Inc.'s marketing job is complicated. The new 
powerhouse will continue selling machines under three different 
brands: Packard Bell, NEC, and Zenith Data Systems (a company 
that merged with Packard Bell earlier this year). In doing so, the 
company figures it may retain each brand name's reputation in dis¬ 
tinct markets (Packard Bell with consumers, Zenith Data with gov¬ 
ernment, and NEC in business). ■ 


Goodbye, America Online; hello, 
WebTV? Will we be turning off our PC 
. Internet browsers, skipping right past 
the much-discussed Internet boxes, and 
f tuning in to the 'Net on our TVs? That's 
what three former Apple technologists 
are banking on. They've founded WebTV 
Networks with a technology and service that 
would supply access to the Internet via television, no computer 
required. The company developed the product based on a belief 
that people won't spend $500 on an Internet box device like those 
many companies are promoting and that average consumers 
won't want to become computer literate to access information on 
the Internet. 

Consumers could use the television set-top boxes and the 
WebTV Network to browse Web pages, communicate through E- 
mail, or use future Internet content. This system stands out by 
attempting to make cruising the Internet not much different from 
channel surfing. Users would use the WebTV service, instead of 
Web browser software, to cruise the Internet. The main difference 
between WebTV and the 'Net boxes is that the 'Net boxes will 
bring you computer data and put it on the TV; WebTV will make 
the Internet just like another cable channel. The WebTV service 
also comes equipped with an Internet directory and will use a 
TVLens technology that makes the Internet appear on your TV 
without flicker or blurring. (Most ordinary televisions have trouble 
displaying computer text because the words appear as if they're 
shifting around a bit.) 

Sony and Philips have announced an agreement with the com¬ 
pany to ship the first WebTV set-top boxes this fall. While no 
prices have yet been released, WebTV claims the set-top boxes will 
probably be the least expensive Internet browsing systems avail¬ 
able this fall. And they'll have to be, facing competition from com¬ 
panies such as Bandai, IBM, Oracle, and Sun Microsystems with 
$500 Internet box devices. (For more information, WebTV can be 
contacted at 415/ 614-5566 or at http: //webtv.net.) ■ 


Buddha In Sync With The PC 


A Catskill Zen monastery may be the last place you expect to find 
computers, but even the monks there are turning to computers as a 
way to make ends meet. 


At tire Zen Mountain Monastery, in the .shadow of Tremper 

Mountain in New York state, the day starts before”sunrise, with 
residents gathering "ihiftg Spartan, wood-beamed meditation 
hall. There, students and ordained monastics alike sit in silent 
zazen, the hallmark meditation technique of Zen, with a statue 
of the Buddha before them. Then, after a silent breakfast, the 
monks and students continue their practice of Zen through their 
day's work at the monastery, editing a manuscript, shooting 
videotape, balancing the books, or updating the monastery's 
Internet Web site. 

In ancient times, monasteries were sponsored by nobility, but in 
modem America, the Mountain Monastery has found a new way of 
paying the bills while still engaging in work. Here the monks run a 
mail-order service offering books, audio tapes, videos, and religious 
tools dealing with Zen Buddhism. A Web site (http:/ /wwwl.mhv. 
net/-dharmacom) offers articles from Zen publications, information 
on retreats at the monastery, and even an online dharma teacher 
that answers questions. 

To Westerners, one monk says, the place seems pretty Asian. 
But when a Japanese monk visited the monastery, he immediately 
remarked how American the place was. In fact, he called it 
"cowboy Zen." ■ 


Playing Catch-Up 


State and local governments are outpacing the "feds" when it 
comes to computers. According to a recent study by the market 
research firm International Data Corp., state and local governments 
purchased 50% more desktop PCs during 1995 than the federal gov¬ 
ernment, even excluding education areas. 

The figures mark a technological change within state and local 
governments; they have traditionally lagged behind the federal gov¬ 
ernment on the PC technology curve. IDC credits several factors for 
the pattern break including the facts that a number of operational 
responsibilities have been transferred from federal to state and local 
governments and that there has been growth in the Web for infor¬ 
mation access between government agencies, government and busi¬ 
ness, and government and the public. IDC also notes that there is a 
"refreshing experimental attitude" among state and local govern¬ 
ment employees. ■ 


High-tech Sprinkling 


The University of New Mexico is taking 
its watering system high-tech. The effort 
is expected to help conserve the univer¬ 
sity's diminishing water supply in the 
' wake of one of the worst droughts to hit 
the Southwest this summer. 

The system, in addition to tracking 
weather conditions, monitors how much 
sprinklers spray. The system, called MaxiCom, is controlled by a 
weather station mounted on top of a university gym. The station 
transmits its weather information every two minutes to a computer, 
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which calculates the rate at which the sprinkler's water will evapo-. 
rate or travel into the ^rouni TfoiSfrhputer men sends radio sig¬ 
nals to controllers connected to the sprinklers, adjusting the water 
flow. The computer monitors the amount of water sprayed and 
alerts university officials when a sprinkler section has used more 
water than ordered. 

Although MaxiCom's installation began in the summer of '95, 
it's still in its early stages. Of the 112 sprinkler controllers, only 
eight had been connected to the system this summer. It may 
take five years to connect them all, and many of the sprinklers 
are old and inefficient. It's a little like putting a new engine in a 
20-year-old vehicle. 

So far, the sections connected to the system have had positive 
results. For example, in steeply sloped areas, MaxiCom has 
increased water efficiency by giving the moisture time to soak in, 
rather than running off into the street. So far the system has cost 
the university almost $100,000, and plans will call for an additional 
$20,000 next year. ■ 


name of Hasbro's popular Candyland children's game. With 

Internet law still evolving, most of the cases nave been settled out 
of court. Some have bVeh*turned out positively in unexpected 
ways. McDonald's donated computer equipment to a Brooklyn 
school in return for the address rights. 

The problem, according to experts, is the system for naming 
Web sites. That job is handled by the Internet Network 
Information Center (InterNIC), a collaboration of the National 
Science Foundation, Network Solutions, and AT&T. Last year, the 
company issued guidelines designed to prevent name conflicts. 
The new rules require that an applicant state it has the right to use 
the name and knows of no one else who has trademark rights to 
it. So now, if someone claims a site with a nefarious intent, hoping 
to collect on quickly staking a claim to a domain name, they're 
likely to lose when it goes to court. In all other cases, however, it's 
not a sure thing. ■ 


Intercasting 


While most computers currently are incapable of watching full- 
motion video via the Internet with their 28.8 kilobits per second 
(Kbps) modems, it's possible that watching television on the 
Internet is not too far in the future. Intel has developed an 
Intercast technology that lets PC users watch television and 
simultaneously receive Web pages related to that television pro¬ 
gram. The multimedia information is broadcast right along with 
regular programming signals. 

As a step in that direction, CompUSA recently announced 
that its stores would offer a new bundle of Intercast hardware 
and software with some Compaq Presario home computers. This 
would let consumers use their Presario PCs to receive live 
Intercast broadcasts with Internet data and video. (For more 
information about sending video on the Internet, see "Internet 
Video: Will It Muscle Into Prime Time?" in the September issue 
of PC Novice.) ■ 


You're the New York Post. You want to create a Web 
address. But you find that nypost.com is already taken by a 
former freelance writer who wants a cash settlement to 
relinquish the registered Internet address name. What do 
you do? Sue, of course. 

That seems to be the trend in Internet due process. More than a 
dozen suits have been filed in this country over trademark dis¬ 
putes when assigning names to electronic addresses on the Web. 
First Brands Inc., maker of Glad sandwich bags, wants the name 
glad.com but discovered recently it had been reserved by an 
Internet service provider. McDonald's Corp. wanted mcdonalds. 
com in 1994, but it was registered to a magazine journalist. Toy 
maker Hasbro filed suit earlier this year when it discovered that a 
company was sending pornography over the Internet using the 
8 PC Novice / October 1996 



Scrolling through documents may be 
as easy as twitching your finger this 
winter. Microsoft is designing a new 
mouse with a wheel placed between 
the two buttons. Designed to take 
advantage of new features in upcoming 
versions of Microsoft Office and Microsoft's 
Web browsing software, the IntelliMouse is expected to be avail¬ 
able by the end of the year. 

Although a number of civil rights and online groups won a 
major battle when they convinced three federal judges to block 
the Communications Decency Act, the war concerning Internet 
controls isn't over yet. Lawmakers in other parts of the world 
also are asking how to protect their youth. Germany's Minister 
for Family Affairs recently broached the topic to the United 
Nations, introducing the idea that the United Nations could 
play a role in developing international standards to control 
Internet abuse, such as the distribution of pornography and 
neo-Nazi material (which is illegal to publish in Germany). 
Curbing the Internet, however, continues to be a controversial 
issue in the United States and many other countries because of 
potential infringement on free speech. It's also unclear how 
such laws might be enforced in the free-for-all atmosphere of 
the Internet. 

It's Woodstock, minus the mud. In order to "build a sense of 
community on and off the Web," the Webstock cyberfestival will 
combine the talents of MTV, Fox Television, Blockbuster, 
America Online, 7th Level, and Netcom and feature live appear¬ 
ances by actors, musicians, and athletes. During Nov. 1-4, the 
nonprofit organization DO Something (http://www.dosome 
thing.org) will showcase the latest online technology, nicknamed 
hypertelevision, as it combines video, audio, and live-action pro¬ 
gramming on the Internet. ■ 











FREE TAX 
SOFTWARE 


Now there’s an easy and accurate way to complete your federal 
income taxes. Announcing Tax Mate—tea preparation software 
that provides all you need to file your 1996 federal income taxes. 

It determines your needs! 

Like a professional tax preparer, Tax Mate interviews you. 

Your responses determine which forms and schedules need to be 
completed. Tax Mate offers the most commonly used forms and 
schedules (Forms 1040, 1040A and 2441, and Schedules A, B, D, 
R and EIC), and all can be printed in an IRS-approved 
manner on your own paper. 

It organizes and calculates! 

Tax Mate automatically performs all necessary tax calculations; 
enters the information on all related forms and then audits your 
return like a sharp-eyed accountant. 

You just print, sign and mail! 

Once the calculations are done, simply print your complete IRS- 
approved forms on your dot matrix or laser printer. 

All calculations are guaranteed! 

Rest easy with Tax Mate—all the calculations are guaranteed 
accurate! Should you be assessed an IRS penalty due to a calcula¬ 
tion error resulting from a fault in Tax Mate, we—not you—will 
pay the IRS penalty! 

Brought to you by experts. 

Brought to you by Parsons Technology—the company with 
more than 9 years proven personal tax software experience and 
millions of completed returns— this exciting. FREE offer is 
wav of introducing you to the newest development ii 

personal tax return preparation and to our family of 

more than 80 high-performance products ! 

Order today! Call toll-free 

^ 1-800-4-IAX-M ATE 

( 1 - 800 - 482 - 9628 ) 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week, or order online: Internet (http://www.parsonstech.com) 
CompuServe" (GO PA) • America Online® (keyword PARSONS) 

Tax Mate for Windows requires an IBM* or compatible PC running Microsoft* Windows 3.1 
or higher, 2MB RAM and a hard drive with 4MB free disk space. System 7.0 or higher, 4MB 
RAM and 5MB hard drive space. Works with most monitors and printers. Copyright © 1996 
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Tax Mate makes doing your tax return a snap! 

Best of all, it’s FREE!* 

To take advantage of this amazing offer, pick up the phone 
or send/fax the attached coupon. Tax Mate is FREE—all you do 
is pick up the $8.95 shipping and handling charge! Doing your 
taxes has never been easier! 

Please send me Tax Mate for $3$ FREE*! 

*Adi $8.95 for shipping and fiandlmgt, (No purchase orders, please.) 

Includes User’s Information & Expert Teamical Support. Ships December 1996! 

Name_ 


□ Windows 

□ 3.5" □ CD-ROM We will ship HD 3.5" Windows disks if boxes are unmarked. 

□ MasterCard □ Discover/Novus □ American Express 
□ Visa □Check or Money Order 

Card# _Exp._ 

□ Just send me your FREE software catalog! 

I Your priority code is 751306D I 
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Aveiy Ready 
Index® Dividers 




Avery Laser or Ink Jet 
Note Cards 




It's time you discovered the full line of Aveiy® products. Products that not only let you make better 
use of your laser or ink jet printer, they’ll help keep you organized and working more efficiently, 
easily. In fact, Aveiy formats are already in the software you're using. We’ll even send you a free 
sample kit while supplies last. So give us a call. And start getting more out of your printer. 


FOR A FREE SAMPLE KIT, CALL TOLL FREE: 

1-888-283-7972 ext. 
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Learn P 


Your 

Chinese 


ABCs 



B ecoming fluent in a compli¬ 
cated language such as Chi¬ 
nese can take years. But with 
Mao's Alphabet, the first release 
from Dark Horse Software, En¬ 
glish speakers can get a head start 
by going over the more than 2,420 
Chinese characters that were 
identified in 1952 by the Chinese 
Ministry of Education as crucial 
to literacy in Chinese. From the 
first screen shot of former U.S. 
President Richard Nixon shaking 
hands with Chairman Mao dur¬ 
ing Nixon's landmark visit to 
China in 1972, this software rein¬ 
forces the cultural, economic, and 


historic ties that English speakers 
have with the Chinese. 

At first, one might confuse 
Mao's Alphabet with a computer 
game, along the lines of "Jeop¬ 
ardy!," because of the challenge 
involved in trying to master the 
program. However, it's much 
more than a game. The graphical 
user interface lets players choose 
between drills and tests over char¬ 
acters and browsing through a 
computerized dictionary of 
Chinese characters, their Man¬ 
darin pronunciations, and their 
English meanings. Every Chinese 
character used in the program is 


an original ink-and-brush 
drawing on rice paper by 
Ting Qian, winner of sev¬ 
eral Chinese national 
awards for calligraphy. 

One particularly help¬ 
ful feature of Mao's 
Alphabet lets users 
Lp, choose the level of lan¬ 
guage and difficulty at 
which they want to study. Char¬ 
acters are divided into three 
groups: the number of brush¬ 
strokes it takes to create them, 
their level of importance within 
the Chinese literacy program, and 
individualized groups of charac¬ 
ters designed by users. During 
drills, Mao's Alphabet signals the 
right answer to every character 
with happy and sad faces. With 
tests, the program does not dis¬ 
play correct answers but charts 
and saves the results so that users 
can view their progress. 

This program really has some¬ 
thing for every type of person 


interested in the language of one 
of the U.S.' most-favored trading 
partners—from hobbyists who 
will appreciate the graphics and 
do-it-yourself level of difficulty to 
the serious student of Chinese 
who could use this program to 
review and learn which characters 
Chairman Mao thought were the 
most important for citizens in the 
new China to know. (Among the 
most important were "shield" and 
"leader.") 

Retailing at $34.95 (plus ship¬ 
ping and handling). Dark Horse 
Software's Mao's Alphabet is 
another step toward increasing 
understanding of one of the 
world's most ancient and misun¬ 
derstood cultures. 

For More Information: 

Mao's Alphabet 
Dark Horse Software 
(516)427-5387 ■ 


Rayman 

To The Rescue 


A n elaborate three-dimen¬ 
sional background, dancing 
flowers and mushrooms, sharp 
musical notes, and a friendly 
fairy with a funny name are just a 
few of the creative elements that 
make Rayman a sure winner 
among players of all ages. The 
game is similar in concept to 
Nintendo's popular game Super- 
Mario Bros, (except that the arm¬ 
less, legless hero is far more 
charming than Mario). Rayman 


jumps, grabs, punches, and flies 
to save the Great Protoon from 
the evil Mr. Dark. As Rayman 
travels from one level to the next, 
he frees the imprisoned Electoons 
and collects shiny blue Tings 
while fighting off Mr. Dark's 
odd-looking cohorts. Marvelous 
graphics, a bouncy soundtrack, 
giggly characters, and surprises 
at the edge of every screen round 
out this pleasant adventure. 
Users can visit Ubi Soft's online 



Jump, punch, and fly with Rayman as he travels from one 
level to the next, trying to free the imprisoned Electoons. 


site (http://www.ubisoft.com) to 
obtain free tips, tricks, and codes 
that will help in advancing 
through the game's 70 levels. 
Rayman is available at most 
stores for less than $50. 


For More Information: 

Rayman 
Ubi Soft 
(800)824-7638 
(415)464-4440 ■ 
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Interactive 
Travel Agent 

T he old saying, "Getting there 
is 


Novice 

Not 


is half the fun," is certainly 
true with Piranha Interactive 
Publishing's Travel CD Piranha 
Pack. This collection of 10 travel¬ 
planning CD-ROMs, which cover 


everything from where to go to get where you're going and 
how much it will cost, is informa- where to stay once you're there. 



to spark your travel 
interest. 

The remaining three CD- 
ROMs help you decide how to 


tive, useful, and entertaining. 

These seven programs— Explore 
America!, Adventures, National 
Parks, Ballooning & Soaring, Sports 
Fishing Around the World, White 
Water Rafting, and Great Rest¬ 
aurants, Wineries & Breweries - 
guide you to the best places to 
visit, no matter where you want 
to go or what you want to do. All 
contain beautiful photos and 
video footage. And if you're not 
sure what you want to see, these 
CD-ROMs have custom searches 


possible on every airline 
(not just United). You choose 
every detail of the trip before you 
reserve anything, from the size of 
your bed to the number of doors 
on the car. When signing on for 
the first time, you enter your cred¬ 
it card number, which will hold 


There is password protection 
on United Connection, but if you 
don't feel safe giving out your 


Vacation Dreamer USA lists all of 
the area hotels in your price range. 

Street Wizard National Lite will give 
you detailed directions to and map 
printouts of your destination. 

United Connection is probably 
the most useful CD-ROM in the 
pack. It becomes your virtual 
travel agent via modem and lets your reservations. But don't 
you book flights, hotels, and car worry—nothing is charged until 

rentals—all from the comfort of you click the Reserve button, 
your own desk chair. You're free 
to play around with the options, 
including finding the best fare 


credit card informa¬ 
tion over the Internet, 
this CD-ROM probably isn't 
for you. 

The Travel CD Piranha Pack is 
one fully loaded box. Whether 
you are traveling for business or 
pleasure, everything you need to 
make your trip an enjoyable one 
is included for an estimated street 
price of $29.95. Just remember to 
send us a postcard! 

For More Information: 

Travel CD Piranha Pack 
Piranha Interactive Publishing 
(800) PIRANHA 
(602)491-0500 ■ 


Bible Study 


U nless you're Mother Theresa, 
Pope John Paul II, or Billy 
Graham, you may not know all 
there is to know about the Bible. 
Even if you are one of these people, 
you'll probably get something out of 
Jones Digital Century's Charlton 
Heston's Voyage Through the Bible. 
This CD-ROM series lets you easily 
maneuver through 
ancient archaeological 
sites, look at nu-merous 
works of ancient and 
Western art, listen to reli¬ 
gious-inspired music, and 
watch as Heston retells 
Bible stories. Based on the 
1992 Arts and 
Entertainment network 
miniseries "Charlton Hes¬ 
ton Presents the Bible," 
each CD-ROM features 15 
stories from the Bible. The 
Old Testament CD-ROM 


focuses on stories of Moses, and the 
New Testament CD-ROM highlights 
stories from the life of Christ. 

Both CD-ROMs are impres¬ 
sively assembled with a balance of 
present-day film footage from the 
Middle East and illustrations of 
Bible stories from ancient and 
Western art. These CD-ROMs use 


an interface that's easy to use. For 
example, by clicking an icon in the 
Old Testament CD-ROM, you can 
choose to hear the story of Moses, 
narrated by Heston, from biblical 
texts and view artwork that relates 
to the story. After finishing the 
story, you can choose links to 
interactive maps of the areas dis¬ 
cussed; listen to the story 
again; look at the art 
involved in the story in 
more detail; read the 
King James version of the 
Bible, in which Moses is 
mentioned; or choose 
another story. Each CD- 
ROM also features a 
computer-generated 
interactive tour of a bibli¬ 
cal site—ancient Thebes 
in the Old Testament 
CD-ROM and ancient 
Jerusalem in the New 


Testament program. The New 
Testament CD-ROM also includes 
musical highlights related to scrip¬ 
ture from Bach, Faure, Handel, 
and others. 

These CD-ROMs are great for 
anyone interested in learning 
more about Bible stories and espe¬ 
cially for people interested in reli¬ 
gious art and music. Before you 
go out to purchase these CD- 
ROMs, however, make sure you 
really like Charlton Heston be¬ 
cause you'll see a lot of him as 
you Voyage Through the Bible. 

Each CD-ROM is sold separ¬ 
ately for a street price of $27.99. 

For More Information: 

Charlton Heston's Voyage Through 
The Bible 

Jones Digital Communication 
(802)864-9846 ■ 
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Charlton Heston re-enacts a scene from the life of 
Moses in Charlton Heston’s Voyage Through the Bible. 
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Hey, Web Browsers - 
Meet your New Best Friend! 



Introducing Web Buddy™... 

the ultimate add-on utility for web browsers like Netscape™, 

MS Internet Explorer™ and others. Collect, convert, reuse and organize 
all the info you find on the Internet - even when you're not online! 


Web Buddy's unique toolbar provides easy access to these and other 
utilities right while you're in your favorite browser... 



Page To Go™ - easily save web pages (with all 
their graphics and links) right down to your 
computer. Makes collecting web info a snap. 



Schedule - let Web Buddy automatically 
take pages and sites “To Go" for you 
while you’re busy doing other things. 



Site To Go™ - take an entire web site down to 
your desktop so you can browse through it later - 
even if you ’re offline! Saves time and money. 


Powerful, “customizable" 
I bookmarking, too! 



Convert - use any web page or Internet graphic 
in your favorite word processor or graphics 
program. Share info with non-Internet users. 


WEB BUDDY 

Your Browser’s Best Friend 


To learn more and try out Web Buddy, come visit us at: 

http://www.dataviz.com/webbuddy8 

or can (800) 270-0030 ext.152 

Versions for Windows 95 and Macintosh! 



DATA 


Makers ol MacLinkPlus & Conversions Pins 


















Computers And Cars: 


Novice 

Notes! 


A Comparison Of Price And Performance 


T he computer industry is 
unusual indeed, but just how 
unusual is it? We decided to find 
out by comparing the evolution of 
the automobile and the computer 
industries. 

As parameters for our unscien¬ 
tific study, we first chose a pair of 
chronological reference points for 
each industry. In addition to the 
current year, we also picked the 
years in which each industry 
began to have a substantial pres¬ 
ence in the business, school, and 
home markets: 1927 for the auto¬ 
mobile and 1986 for the computer. 
Secondly, we chose some of the 
most popular representatives of 
each product in each era: the 
Ford Model A Tudor Sedan and 
the Ford Taurus for the automo¬ 
bile and the IBM PC AT and the 
IBM Aptiva for the computer. 

Comparing cars and PCs 
involved a little stretching of the 
imagination, but we took our best 
shot. We used five points of com¬ 
parison: power, storage capacity, 
speed, more speed, and price. For 
example, we compared the pro¬ 
cessing power of the computer to 
the horsepower of the gas-pow¬ 
ered engine, the speed of the CPU 
to the speed of the car, and the 
hard drive capacity to the seating 
capacity. 

Using these points of compari¬ 
son, we soon discovered that the 
computer industry has developed 
technologically much more in the 
past 10 years than the automobile 
industry has during the past 70 
years. At the same time, the prices 
of computers have dropped by 
half, and the price of automobiles 
have increased by nearly 500%, 
even accounting for the rise in the 
consumer price index. 

But we wanted to do more than 
just compare numbers; we also 
wanted to illustrate the differ¬ 
ences in order to reveal how 


incredible and unusual the 
advances made in the computer 
industry have been. Below is our 
rendition of what you might be 
driving if the automobile industry 
had experienced technological 
developments similar to those of 
the computer industry... 


925 

1,218 mph 


Horsepower: 

Top Speed: 

Engine Cylinders: 125 
Seating Capacity: 333-passenger 
Body Style: 

Price: 


8-door sedan 
$2,246 


28 Ways To Play Solitaire On Your PC 


W ith the release of Sierra 
On-line's Hoyle Solitaire, 
playing games with yourself has 
never been quite so fun or easy. 
The 28 different card games in¬ 
cluded in the program provide 
plenty of old favorites and new 
options. Besides playing tradi¬ 
tional games of Solitaire, players 
also can try their hands at toss¬ 
ing cards into a hat in the Card 
Flick. 

Learning a game is simple; the 
rules are clearly outlined prior to 
play, and a tutorial mode helps 
players learn as they go along. 
There's also a glossary of terms 
for those who want to talk the 
Solitaire talk. 

Players who really want to test 
their skills can try their hand at 
the difficult level, and competitive 
players will enjoy using the timer 
to measure their success. 


Users can't blame their com- For More Information: 
puters for losing, either; they may 
choose a comfortable playing Hoyle Solitaire 
environment from more than Sierra On-line Inc. 

1,000 options. Hoyle Solitaire (800) 757-7707 
retails for less than $15. (206) 649-9800 ■ 

When you tire of flipping cards, Solitaire lets you try flicking then 
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Do Files You Can’t Use 
Have You Up Against A Wall? 


Both products run under 
Windows" 95, Windows 3.1 and Windows NT. 


800-270-0030 ext. 109 


55 Corporate Drive 
Trumbull CT 06611 
http://www.data viz. 


Call Now For More Information And The Name Of Your Nearest Dealer. 
Ask about our multi-pack, site licenses and Macintosh products. 
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PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 



Finding 


I n DOS, there are two files that are 
so important, they make tinkering 
around with Autoexec.bat and 
Config.sys pale in comparison. These 
are DOS' hidden system files: Io.sys 
and Msdos.sys. These two files, along 
with Command.com (and sometimes 
Dblspace.bin or Drvspace.bin), are the 
heart and soul of DOS. We're going to 
tell you a little more about them, show 
you how to find them, and help you make 
backup copies of them to save future 
headaches. 


Files 

The ATTRIB command is used to change 
the attributes of a file. We used it to hide our 
Autoexec.bat file by typing 

attrib +h autoexec.bat 


When we checked the directory, Auto¬ 
exec.bat was no longer listed, but it still ran 
when we restarted the computer. To un¬ 
hide the file, we typed 


attrib -h autoexec.bat 


What Are They? These files con¬ 
tain the fundamentals of DOS and shouldn't 
be altered or erased. If DOS can't find them at 
startup, it gives the following message: 

Non-System disk or disk error 

Replace and press any key to continue 

This usually means that you tried to boot 
your PC with a diskette, which doesn't con¬ 
tain these vital files, in drive A:. Just eject the 
diskette, press any key, and DOS will get the 
files from the hard drive (C:). If you get this 
message and there isn't a diskette in the drive, 
hopefully you already have a system backup 
diskette with these files on it. 

The "Io" in Io.sys stands for input/output. 
This file shows DOS how to find your mon¬ 
itor, keyboard, printer, and other devices that 
input information to and output it from your 
computer. 

Msdos.sys is often called the kernel of 
DOS, meaning it's the core of the operating 
system. It gives DOS the ability to control 
your system's hardware—doing everything 
from reading a diskette or CD-ROM to allo¬ 
cating memory. 

Command.com is the interpreter between 
you and DOS. This file reads your commands 
and helps DOS carry them out. (If your hard 
drive has been compressed, Drvspace.bin or 
Dblspace.bin will decompress and compress 
files that are being used.) 

The major difference between Com- 
mand.com, Io.sys, and Msdos.sys is obvious. 
The latter two files are hidden from the user 
while the former can be accessed easily from 
the DOS prompt. The hidden files can't be 


renamed, copied, deleted, or even found while 
they are in this state. 

Where Are They? Command.com can 
be found in the root directory with all of the 
other files. When you type dir (the DIREC¬ 
TORY command), Command.com will be listed 
and can be renamed, copied, and deleted just 
as easily as any other file. (It's generally not a 
good idea, however, to mess around with 
Command.com either. If DOS can't find this 
file, it will have difficulty understanding your 
commands.) 

To see Io.sys and Msdos.sys (along with any 
other hidden files), you need to type 

dir /ah 

while you are in the root directory. This tells 
DOS to list all of the files with the attribute of 
being hidden. This shows you the files, but 
DOS still won't let you modify them. To do 
that, you need to change their attribute of 
being hidden, or unhide them. 

Hide And Seek. Before we tell you 
how to unhide these files, you should know 
that system files don't need to be modified or 
unhidden to be backed up. By using the SYS 
command, you can back up all files necessary 
for system startup. Type sys a: at the root 
directory, and DOS will make a backup copy 
of Io.sys, Msdos.sys, Command.com, and 
Drvspace.bin or Dblspace.bin (if you have it). 
(NOTE: We recommend making a backup copy 
of all important system files before you start 
unhiding files.) 

Once you have completed the backup, you 
can start uncovering the hidden files. 


and everything was back to normal. But the 
system files are a bit different because they are 
doubly hidden. System files, just by being 
system files, are already somewhat cloaked. 
Then they are hidden—on top of their normal 
system camouflage. To unhide a system file, 
you also need to remove their system attribu¬ 
tion by typing 

attrib -h -s <filename> 

If you try to only unhide (-h) or remove a 
file's system status (-s), the computer will say, 
"Not resetting hidden file" because both of 
these properties must be removed at once. 

After you have completely unhidden the 
system files, they can be manipulated like 
normal files. You can rename, copy, or even 
delete them, but we suggest copying them 
before you do anything else. To copy a file to a 
diskette, type 

copy c: <filename> a: 

After you have the files copied over to 
diskette, you can breathe a little easier. You 
can change them back to hidden system files 
on diskette or leave them as normal files. To 
change Io.sys back to its hidden state, type 

attrib +h +s Io.sys 

Then type the same command string re¬ 
placing "Io.sys" with "Msdos.sys." Hopefully, 
you won't have much opportunity or need to 
manipulate system files, but if the situation 
occurs, you will be able to handle it. ■ 

by Joel Strauch 
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O ne of the best things about 
switching from DOS to Windows 
3.1 is having a desktop. In the 
Control Panel in Windows' Main program 
group, you have the ability to customize your 
desktop to fit your personal preferences. (The 
desktop is the background of your computer 
screen, where all icons, dialog boxes, and win¬ 
dows appear.) 

Double-clicking the Desktop icon in Control 
Panel will open the window to desktop modi¬ 
fication. The seven small boxes included here 
can be tailored to your specifications. We'll 
describe what each box does. 

Pattern. The first of these boxes lets you 
choose the pattern of the desktop background. 
Windows 3.1 comes with several patterns al¬ 
ready created, from 50% Gray to Weave. These 
patterns aren't too complex and can be easily 
modified by clicking the Edit Pattern button. 

The ensuing dialog box lets you make 
changes to a checkerboard segment of the 
background. By clicking one of the checkered 
squares, you can change its color from black to 
gray or vice versa. A modified pattern can be 
saved under the same name (by clicking the 
Change button) or can be saved as a new pat¬ 
tern (by clicking the Add button). A Remove 
button also is available to completely eradicate 
a previously saved pattern. 

Applications. The Applications box has 
only one option: to turn ALT-TAB switching 
on and off. If ALT-TAB switching is turned on 
(the box in front of it is checked), you can 
move from window to window in open appli¬ 
cations by holding down the ALT key and 
pressing the TAB key instead of maneuvering 
via the mouse. 

Screen Saver. The Screen Saver box is a 
little more complicated. You can decide what, 
when, and how the screen saver will appear. 
Windows 3.1's standard install comes with 
four screen savers: Blank Screen, Flying 
Windows, Marquee, arid Starfield Simulation. 
By clicking the arrow to the right of the Name 
drop-down list box and moving the cursor 
up or down, you can select which of these 
savers (or none) will be called upon. (A drop¬ 
down list box contains only one name until 


the arrow next to it is 
clicked and then a list 
of options appears.) If 
you install other screen 
savers, you also can se¬ 
lect those to be your de¬ 
fault saver. 

By changing the 
number in the Delay 
box, you can decide how 
long your computer will be 
idle before the screen saver acti¬ 
vates. Clicking the Test button will 
activate the screen saver immediately 
(it will stay up until you move the mouse 
or press a key), so you can see what the saver 
looks like. 

The Setup button takes you to another box, 
different for each screen saver (and nonexis¬ 
tent for Blank Screen). For example, the Flying 
Windows screen saver shows many colored 
Microsoft Windows icons closing in on you (or 
flying toward you, depending upon your level 
of paranoia). In the Setup box, you can change 
the speed of the saver (how fast the flying win¬ 
dows move), the number of flying windows 
(from 10 to 200), and password-protect the 
screen saver. 

If you decide to password-protect your 
desktop (by clicking the box in front of 
Password Protected), you will need to click the 
Set Password button and enter a password. 
Windows 3.1 then will keep the screen saver 
activated until the password is entered in the 
password dialog box, preventing unauthorized 
access to your desktop. 

Wallpaper. If the pattern you chose earlier 
for the desktop isn't striking enough, you 
might want to try one of the more colorful 
wallpaper images. We chose the Castle image 
from the File drop-down list box (it looks like 
the brick wall of a castle) and decided to Tile 
the pattern. This is one of the two ways to dis¬ 
play the wallpaper; the other is Center. If the 
wallpaper is centered, only a small segment of 
it is shown in the middle of the desktop, and 
the Pattern will take up the rest of the space. If 
the wallpaper is tiled, it will repeat itself over 
the entire background. 


Icons. When the titles of your icons begin 
to overlap, the icon box can help you clear up 
the clutter. You can change the icon Spacing 
(how far apart the icons are in a window) from 
32 to 512 pixels. (A pixel is a tiny dot that 
makes up a screen's image.) You also can turn 
the Wrap Title option on by clicking the box in 
front of it. This will make a long title extend 
onto a second or third line, saving horizontal 
space but sacrificing vertical space. 

Sizing Grid. The Sizing Grid box lets you 
modify the placement of desktop elements 
such as windows and icons. Windows 3.1 uses 
an invisible grid of guidelines to arrange 
desktop elements. The granularity of this grid 
is defaulted to zero, but you can increase it up 
to 49. (Each value increases the guideline space 
by eight pixels.) If a high granularity is set, 
windows and other elements will jump quite a 
bit each time they are moved on the desktop. 
In this box, you also can modify the width of 
window borders, from one to 50 pixels. 

Cursor Blink Rate. This box is pretty 
straightforward. Slide the marker on the bar 
that ranges from slow to fast to determine 
how rapidly the cursor will blink. A sample 
cursor next to the bar shows how fast the cur¬ 
rent setting is. 

Knowing how to change settings can help 
you design the perfect desktop—not only to 
help you meet your needs but to match your 
personality. ■ 

by Joel Stmuch 
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Windows 95 And 
The PPP Connection 



The first step to installing your Windows 95 PPP connection 
is to make sure you have Dial-Up Networking installed on 
your computer system. To do this, left-click Add/Remove 
Programs in the Control Panel folder. 


A powerful Windows 95 computer, a 
fast modem, and a smooth World 
Wide Web browser are all great, but 
if you're going to enjoy the full glory of the 
Internet, you need more than these tools. You 
need a good connection. One of the best 
Internet connections for the average home com¬ 
puter user is the Point-To-Point-Protocol (PPP) 
included in Win95. PPP lets you explore the 
Internet in-depth by linking your computer to 
the network itself instead of making a round¬ 
about connection through a second computer 
(called a shell account). This direct connection 
provides access to tools, graphics, sounds, 
video, and everything else the 'Net has to offer. 
It also provides the security of error detection, 
so if a modem signal becomes garbled, the 
Protocol automatically resends it. (This is PPP's 
improvement over its predecessor, the Serial 
Line Interface Protocol, or SLIP.) 

All that, and it's relatively easy to set up in 
Win95. 

The first thing you need to do is contact a 
local Internet service provider (ISP) and start 
up your own PPP account. Your ISP should 
provide you with an account name, an initial 
password, and some additional information- 
such as the IP Address and the Domain Name 
Saver Configuration (DNS)—that probably 
won't mean much to you. 
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After you've taken care of all 
the ISP business, you'll need to 
check to see if you have Dial-Up 
Networking installed on your 
Win95 system. It should appear in 
the My Computer folder. If you 
don't have it, you'll need to install 
it. To do this, double left-click the 
Control Panel icon, double left- 
click the Add/Remove Programs 
icon, left-click the Windows Setup 
tab, and double left-click the Com¬ 
munications option. Now put a 
check in the Dial-Up Networking 
box, left-click OK, and follow the 
instructions. Have your Win95 
diskettes or CD-ROM handy. 

Once you have Dial-Up Net¬ 
working installed, double left- 
click the Network icon in the Control Panel and 
check the Configuration tab to see if Dial-Up 
Adapter and TCP/IP are listed. If they aren't, 
left-click the Add button and follow the instruc¬ 
tions to install them. (TCP/IP stands for 
Transmission Control Protocol/Internet 
Protocol. It lets your computer talk to other 
computers with different operating systems and 
manufacturers.) 

Confirm these two items are now in the 
Network folder, double left-click the Dial-Up 
Adapter option, and check the Bindings tab to 
make sure TCP/IP is checked 
there. Close out of the Dial-Up 
Adapter window; this should re¬ 
turn you to the Network folder. 

Now, double left-click the TCP/IP 
option. The IP Address tab should 
appear in front. Check the Obtain 
IP Address Automatically line 
and left-click OK. Hopefully this 
will do the trick, but you won't 
know for sure until you try con¬ 
necting to your ISP. 

If you have connection trouble 
later, return to this window and 
fill in the tabs with the corre¬ 
sponding information from your 
ISP. For example, your ISP 
should provide the information 


you need to fill in fields on the IP Address, the 
Gateway, and the DNS Server tabs. You can 
set the WINS Configuration tab to Disable and 
leave the Bindings and Advanced tabs alone. 

After you've been through your TCP/IP 
properties (automatically or individually), 
restart your computer. After your machine 
reboots, double left-click the Dial-Up Net¬ 
working icon in the My Computer folder and 
double left-click the Make New Connection 
icon. A Wizard will appear to lead you 
through the process of connecting. 

If your modem is ready to go, you just need 
to name your connection on the first screen. If 
your modem isn't ready, Win95 should offer to 
help you set it up now. You also can make 
changes to your modem's settings by left- 
clicking the Configure button. Fill in the rest of 
the fields, including the phone number for 
your ISP, and left-click Next. Once you've com¬ 
pleted the Wizard, your new connection should 
appear in the file. 

Double left-click your new connection's 
icon, and you'll receive a window that asks for 
your user name and password. Type them into 
the correct fields. You also can make changes 
about your location line—such as whether you 
have call waiting—by left-clicking the Dial 
Properties button. 

Press the Connect button, and you should 
hear your modem go to work. Once you've 
successfully connected to your ISP, you'll get a 
window that shows your connection speed 
and keeps tabs on the duration of your visit. 
Now start your Web browser and get busy be¬ 
cause there is a lot of Internet to see. ■ 

by Tom Mainelli 



Windows 95 makes it easy to connect with your ISP. Just 
left-click Make New Connection in the Dial-Up Networking 
folder and follow the instruction from there. 
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Windows 95 And 
The PPP Connection 



After you've taken care of all 
the ISP business, you'll need to 
check to see if you have Dial-Up 
Networking installed on your 
Win95 system. It should appear in 
the My Computer folder. If you 
don't have it, you'll need to install 


you need to fill in fields on the IP Address, the 
Gateway, and the DNS Server tabs. You can 
set the WINS Configuration tab to Disable and 
leave the Bindings and Advanced tabs alone. 

After you've been through your TCP/IP 
properties (automatically or individually), 
restart your computer. After your machine 
reboots, double left-click the Dial-Up Net¬ 
working icon in the My Computer folder and 
double left-click the Make New Connection 
icon. A Wizard will appear to lead you 
through the process of connecting. 

If your modem is ready to go, you just need 
to name your connection on thefirst screen. If 
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PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


Basic Training 

R egardless of the operating system you choose, there are a few elementary functions you should understand. This 
monthly section is your one-stop guide to learning these crucial first steps in DOS, OS/2 Warp, Windows 3.1, 
and Windows 95. Use it to learn your operating system and see whether others offer a smarter way to work. 


STARTING 
PROGRAMS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
AT STARTUP 


There may be programs you want to run 
when your computer starts, but you don't 
want to take the time to manually start 
them. You can make the computer do the 
work by telling it to run these programs 
every time it boots up. 


MS-DOS 6.22 

To do this in MS-DOS 6.22, you need to add 
the program to your Autoexecbat file. 

(NOTE: Before making any changes to this file, 
you should make a backup copy in case you run into 
problems and need to restore the original file.) 

To add a program to the Autoexec.bat file, add a line with 
the command to run the program. For example, if you want to 
run SCANDISK whenever your system starts, add the line 


SCANDISK 


to your Autoexec.bat file. If you're adding more than one pro¬ 
gram to your Autoexecbat file and they need to run in a cer¬ 
tain order, enter them in the order you want them to run. 

■ OS/2 Warp Connect 

To start programs automatically in OS/2, place them in the 
Startup folder. The programs in this folder will start every time 
the Desktop folder opens. Instead of placing the original icon 
for the program in the Startup folder, however, place a shadow 
of the object there. To do this, point to the object you want, hold 
down CTRL-SHIFT, press the right mouse button, and drag the 
object to the Startup folder. When the object is in the folder, 
release the right mouse button and the CTRL and SHIFT keys. 


■ Windows 3.1 

If you want a program that runs in DOS instead of 
Windows, such as SCANDISK, to start automatically, follow 
the instructions for DOS. 

If you want a Windows application to run every time 
Windows starts (which may or may not be every time your 
computer starts, depending upon your configuration), place 
that program in the StartUp program group by dragging its 
icon there. If there isn't an icon for the program, create one in 
the Startup group. (For more information about creating and 
moving program items or icons, see "Working With Windows 
3.1 Program Groups" in the July 1996 issue of PC Novice.) 
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■ Windows 95 

If you want programs to run when Win95 starts and the 
order they run in isn't important, simply place those programs 
in the StartUp folder. If, on the other hand, they need to run in 
a specific order, you'll need to place their startup commands 
in a DOS batch file in the order you want them to be executed 
and then place that batch file in the Win95 StartUp folder. For 
example, if you want to run three programs named Pro- 
graml.exe, Program2.exe, and Program3.exe in that order 
every time you start Win95, you would create a batch file con¬ 
taining the lines 

start programl.exe 

start program2.exe 


start program3.exe 

and place that batch file in the StartUp folder. 



You may not even realize that you probably 
have some control over how your mouse per¬ 
forms. If your mouse doesn't work just the 
way you want, you may be able to fine-tune 
the mouse settings to correct any problems 
you're having by following these simple steps. 

(NOTE: Some mice come with software that sets 
up a special control panel for the mouse. If this is the 
case, any adjustments to the mouse settings will be 
done through that software.) 


MS-DOS 6.22 

While you can't use your mouse on the DOS command 
screen, you can use it with the DOS Shell and certain DOS ap¬ 
plications such as MSBACKUP and on the Help screen. In 
DOS, adjust the mouse settings through the mouse driver or 
other software that came with the mouse. 


OS/2 Warp Connect 

To change your mouse settings in OS/2, open OS/2 System, 
then System Setup, and then Mouse. The Timings page lets you 
change the double-click speed and the tracking speed of your 
mouse by moving a slider bar for the speed. There's also a test 
area to check your double-click speed. The Setup page lets you 
choose between left- and right-handed use of die mouse. The 
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Mappings page lets you choose functions for the mouse buttons 
(right- or left-handed). The Comet Cursor page lets you change 
the length and appearance of the mouse pointer's tail. 

■ Windows 3.1 

To change mouse settings in Windows 3.1, double-click the 
Mouse icon in Control Panel. You can change the tracking speed 
and the double-click speed by clicking the arrows at the ends of 
the slider bars to move the indicator toward Slow or Fast. To see 
if Windows recognizes your double-click, try it on the Test 
button. If the button changes color, your speed is fine. If not, 
your double-click speed is set too high to recognize the double¬ 
click; adjust it and try again. You also can choose to swap the 
functions of the mouse buttons for left-handed use by clicking 
the Swap Left/Right Buttons check box. Finally, you can select 
the Mouse Trails check box to have a trail behind the pointer. 

B Windows 95 

To perform this function in Win95, open Control Panel and 
double left-click the Mouse icon to open the Mouse Properties 
window. On the Buttons tab, you can reverse the mouse but¬ 
tons for left-handed use and control your mouse double-click 
speed. Under the Motion tab, you can change the speed at 
which the pointer moves and add a trail to the pointer to show 
where it has been. 


Even though your PC maintenance program 
may seem up-to-date because you back up 
files and dust the keyboard, remember that it's 
also a good idea to check your drives for prob¬ 
lems periodically. (This could mean anything 
between once a month and once a week, de¬ 
pending upon your level of computer 
usage.) In addition to this regular checkup, 
you should check drives for errors if you ex¬ 
perience problems such as data appearing in or 
disappearing from a file with no apparent reason, 
files disappearing from directories, or directories disap¬ 
pearing. Other possible symptoms of drive problems include 
program malfunctions in previously functioning programs 
and program crashes. (NOTE: Though we'll discuss checking the 
hard drive, you also can check disks in drives, such as a diskette in 
your diskette drive, by performing the same checks.) 



MS-DOS 6.22 

Two programs in MS-DOS 6.22 check drives for errors and 
inconsistencies: CHKDSK and SCANDISK. Before running 
either program, close any open files or programs, except termi- 
nate-and-stay-resident programs (TSRs). (TSRs are programs 
that are loaded into memory and then stay in the background 
until called upon.) If you're using the DOS Shell, exit it and run 
these programs from the command prompt. If you have a ver¬ 
sion of DOS older than 6.2, you'll only have CHKDSK. (Any 
newer versions of DOS contain both CHKDSK and SCAN¬ 
DISK.) To start CHKDSK, type chkdsk at the command 
prompt and press ENTER. CHKDSK only examines the disk 
and gives you a report on what it found; it doesn't fix the 


problems it finds. When you use CHKDSK with newer ver¬ 
sions of DOS, you'll still get the report; however, DOS will sug¬ 
gest that you run SCANDISK for more information. 

SCANDISK does a better job of checking for errors, and in 
some cases, fixing them for you. To start SCANDISK, type 
scandisk at the prompt and press ENTER. If SCANDISK finds 
a problem, it notifies you. For example, if it finds data that 
might be lost files or directories, but more likely is just taking 
up space, it offers to let you examine the data, save it, or 
delete it. The default option is to save the data as a file in your 
root directory. After SCANDISK finishes checking the file 
structure of your drive, you'll be asked whether you want to 
check the surface of the drive for defects. Choose Yes to do so, 
unless you don't have time. (SCANDISK tells you how much 
time it will take, which is usually less than 15 minutes.) When 
SCANDISK is done, you can choose to read more details 
about what SCANDISK did or exit the program. 

■ OS/2 Warp Connect 

To check a drive for errors in OS/2, point to the drive, right- 
click, and choose Check Disk. If you want errors in the file allo¬ 
cation table or directory to be fixed automatically, select Write 
Corrections To Disk. (If you choose this option, you won't be 
able to nm a check on the drive you're using to run OS/2. This 
pretty much defeats the purpose, since the hard drive, which is 
used to run OS/2, is usually the drive you want to check for 
errors.) When you're ready to check the disk, left-click Check. 
In addition to checking for errors, OS/2 will check the current 
usage of the diskette or drive, letting you know how much is 
used for directories, files, and extended attributes. It also will 
let you know the total disk space and the available disk space. 
When OS/2 has completed the check, a Check Disk-Results 
window will be displayed with all of the information. When 
you're done reading the results, left-click Cancel. 

■ Windows 3.1 

To check a drive for errors on a computer running Win¬ 
dows 3.1, quit Windows and run CHKDSK or SCANDISK 
from DOS as described above. 


■ Windows 95 

To start SCANDISK in Win95, choose Programs, Accessories, 
then System Tools from the Start menu. Then left-click SCAN¬ 
DISK to open the SCANDISK window. Choose which drive you 
want to check for errors and then whether you want to perform 
a Standard or a Thorough test. The Standard test checks files 
and folders for errors, while the Thorough option also scans the 
physical surface of the disk. You also can choose Automatically 
Fix Errors. If you want even more control over SCANDISK'S test 
of your drive, left-click Advanced to choose from several 
advanced option such as how you want SCANDISK to handle 
lost file fragments and cross-linked files. (Most users don't need 
to worry about the Advanced settings; just leave them on their 
default settings.) When you've made your choices, left-click 
Start. SCANDISK runs the same way it did for DOS. ■ 

by Diana K. McLean 
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■ WINDOWS COMPUTING 


Creating Web Pages The Easy Way 

HTML Editors Let Anyone Create Online Masterpieces 





O ne of the great things 
about the World Wide 
Web is that almost 
anyone can become a participant 
rather than staying an observer. All 
it takes is setting up your own Web 
page. 

The major online services—in¬ 
cluding CompuServe, America 
Online (AOL), and Prodigy—have 
Web page wizards to automate the 
process of creating your own spot 
on the Internet. But their features 
can be awkward to use, and they 
limit your creativity be¬ 
cause they've only 
been designed to let 
you do certain 
things. If you want 
to do more or use 
an Internet ser¬ 
vice provider for 
your 'Net con¬ 
nection, you can 
set up your own 
Web pages using 
a Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML) editing 
program. (HTML is made up 
of unique codes that tell Web 
browsers how to display the graphics, text 
fonts, and multimedia elements you place on 
your page.) 

To get an idea of what HTML code looks 
like, you might be able to use your Web 
browser software. (These programs, such as 
Microsoft Internet Explorer and Netscape 
Navigator, let you explore the Web.) Look in 
the File and the View menu options for an 
option called Web Page Source or something 
similar. When you have a Web page on the 
screen, switch to the Web Page Source to con¬ 
vert the graphics display to the plain text and 
codes used to create it. Notice the brackets? 
They're used to identify commands the Web 
browsers need to create the graphical 
screens. You can get a basic introduction to 
HTML coding by comparing each text com¬ 
mand to what it does on the Web page. 


Browse through a programming guide for 
HTML code to learn about the syntax rules 
that regulate how these commands are used, 
(For a tutorial on using HTML, see "Learn 
The Language Of The Web" in this issue.) 

You could spend time learning to program 
in HTML format. Then you could create your 
Web page in a standard text editor. But this 
approach is impractical for some users. A 
year ago, however, you didn't have much 
choice because there were very few products 
available to let you work easily in HTML 
format. Today, there are dozens of titles that 
address this programming need. 

■ The Wonders Of WYSIWYG. We've 
compiled a list of the leading HTML editors. 


You can choose from two 
types of editors: 
WYSIWYG (pronounced 
"wizzy wig") and HTML 
programming tools. Some 
of these programs are 
more user-friendly than 
others. 

The easier-to-use edi¬ 
tors build in a liberal 
dose of WYSIWYG de¬ 
sign. In programming 
parlance, WYSIWYG 
stands for "What You 
See Is What You Get." In 
the old days of word 
processing, writing pro¬ 
grams generally required 
you to tag words with 
codes in order to print in 
bold, italic, and regular, 
as well as change the 
font and point size of the 
type. These code words 
showed on the screen as 
different colors. A few 
DOS programs succeeded in creating 
WYSIWYG editing so what you saw on the 
screen somewhat resembled how the printed 
page would appear. When Windows caught 
on, its graphical interface allowed word pro¬ 
cessing and publishing programs to be truly 
WYSIWYG. 

The same principle applies to HTML edi¬ 
tors. A WYSIWYG editor makes creating a 
Web page as easy as producing a word pro¬ 
cessing document. You assemble the page on a 
"What You See Is What You Get" screen, and 
the program generates the underlying HTML 
tags for you. 

The World Wide Web, however, is a dy¬ 
namic environment. It's constantly changing 
as new graphical components are created, 
like the latest Java developments. (Java, an 
Internet programming language, creates ap¬ 
plications that run on any computer.) If a 
WYSIWYG editor can't create the advanced 
HTML elements you need—such as tables or 
frames—you won't be able to have a modern 
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look to your Web page. To have access to 
these latest design fads, look for an HTML 
editor that lets you manually create code as 
needed. The best WYSIWYG editors make 
creating pages very easy for beginners, but 
even the best limit what you can do. 

The other type of editor, an HTML program¬ 
ming tool, makes coding easier by providing an 
efficient editing interface and automating 
repetitive tasks. These editors usually have a 
viewing mode to show you what the page 
looks like as you put it together. 

As you try out these programs, look for a 
package that combines the best of both 
editing approaches. Among the programs de¬ 
scribed below, you'll find a few HTML edi¬ 
tors that are ideal for beginners. Others offer 
more powerful editing options and are harder 
to use unless you have more Web experience. 
The best combination of features, whether in 
a WYSIWYG editor or an HTML program¬ 
ming package, includes automatic HTML for¬ 
matting of imported files, the ability to select 
Web addresses (known as Universal 
Resource Locators, or URLs) from a hot list 
or the Web rather than typing them in, and 
support for advanced scripting features. 
Other handy options are Web management 
features for multipage sites so you can map 
out a site graphically, test its links, and glob¬ 
ally update links across HTML files. 

■ HotDog Professional 2.0. This is a 
great do-everything HTML editor. HotDog Pro 
($49.95) isn't a WYSIWYG editor, but you can 
view your creations in its viewer, called 
ROVER, and a WYSIWYG-like table editor. 
HotDog offers reliable help for beginners 
and advanced users, plus it supports ta¬ 
bles, forms, and other features useful in 
creating large Web sites. 

HotDog, which started out several years 
ago as a shareware program (software 
distributed online at low cost), is now one 
of the most popular commercial products 
for editing HTML. Included in its features 
are a text-to-HTML code converter, a file¬ 
saving option as template, a template field cre¬ 
ator, and syntax and spelling checkers. It also 
has a file uploading option. Its Web Project fea¬ 
ture lets you work with multiple open files at 
the same time, while a'HotDog file manager 
makes it easy to locate and tag external file 
names. HotDog's Help facility includes an 
HTML reference guide with basic HTML 2.0 
tags and a guide to extensions for Netscape 
Navigator and Microsoft Internet Explorer that 


To have access to the latest 
Web design fads, look for an 
HTML editor that lets you 
manually create code as 
needed. Even the best 
WYSIWYG editors limit you. 


are useful to both beginners and intermediate 
users. 

Sausage Software 

(800) 711-6030 

http: / / www.sausage.com 

■ HoTMetaL Pro 3.0. This is not your 
typical HTML editor. HoTMetaL Pro (notice the 
cute play on HTML in the spelling) has some 
WYSIWYG features, but it's used best as a tool 
for less-experienced programmers who want 
to ease into coding chores once they get started 
with HTML programming. 

The awkward design of HoTMetaL Pro 
($129) can be a big turnoff to new users and 
an annoyance to more experienced ones. Still, 
this is one of the more powerful HTML 
editing packages on the market. The potential 
problem lies in its rigid use of unchangeable 
designing schemes. The program grays out 
tool bar tagging options it doesn't "think" are 


appropriate for the current cursor activity. 
This means you can't type text before you 
enter a body tag, for example, simply because 
you altered the preferred working procedure. 

Despite these restrictions, HoTMetaL Pro 
has an impressive feature list. It includes 
WYSIWYG frame and form editing plus an 
image editor/viewer, a table creation option, 
and the ability to work with the latest HTML 
3.2 tags. In addition, HoTMetaL Pro displays 
styled text, headers, tables, and forms rather 


than just code. Four different toolbars bundle 
options for standard, common, and form tags. 
You can turn Rule-checking on and off. One of 
the program's more powerful features is its 
ability to tell general purpose HTML tags apart 
from advanced, browser-specific tags. 

You also get a graphics program, 
MetalWorks, which is actually two programs in 
one. The first is the default helper application 
for viewing images and creating image maps. 
The other is an image-editing package that lets 
you create a catalog of image thumbnails. You 
also get a spell checker with a custom dictio¬ 
nary and thesaurus. 

SoftQuad 

(800)387-2777 

(416)239-4801 

http://www.sq.com 

■ HTML Assistant Pro 2. This HTML 
editing tool ($39.95) uses a simple interface 
with a clean look. It's strictly an entry-level 
product that lacks some of the necessities for 
intermediate skills use. Its toolbars let you se¬ 
lect type styles for text, establish links and an¬ 
chors, and insert images and headings. Other 
features let you create tables and forms and 
display coding tags you select from a list or 
type yourself. 

Two other handy features are tools for 
composing and organizing URLs to make hot 
lists and the ability to do text string or file 
name searching of other HTML files. You 
also can convert Unix text to and from read¬ 
able DOS text. HTML Assistant Pro 2 has a 
very limited wizard called The Automatic 


Page Creator to help you automatically set 
up a one-page form by filling in a title, an 
image, a headline, subheads, and text. It 
cannot, however, automatically encode im¬ 
ported files. The Table Assistant template 
and Form toolbar give fair results, at best. 

Brooklyn North Software Works 

(800)349-1422 

(902)493-6080 

http: / / www.brooknorth.com 
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Word processor add-ons such as Internet Assistant For Microsoft Word work like helper applications 
from within menu bars to write code and convert Word documents, for example, to HTML format. 
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■ HTMLed Pro. This HTML editing tool 
could be a good match for beginners or inter¬ 
mediate users who don't need much hand¬ 
holding. HMTLed ($99.95) is a solid, basic 
HTML 3.0 editor that can save you time in 
coding HTML files. It comes with a spell 
checker and tools for creating tables and 
forms. The page display always shows 
HTML tags. 

The package is very customizable. For ex¬ 
ample, you can click the Test button to view 
your coded page as it would appear in dif¬ 
ferent Web browsers. You also can toggle 
HTML tags and set up buttons for tagging 
text, right-button menus, and keyboard short¬ 
cuts for commonly entered text strings. Other 
HTML programming tools include utilities 
with buttons that automatically tag HTML 
text. If you don't like entering your own tag¬ 
ging codes, use HTMLed Pro's Page Builder, 
Form Designer, and Table Designer mod¬ 
ules. These feature interactive WYSIWYG 
displays that produce only very simple 
pages. The package lacks any detailed tuto¬ 
rial for beginners. Advanced users will no¬ 
tice the lack of syntax checking and 
error-correction tools. 

Internet Software Technologies 

(902)354-7464 

http://www.ist.ca 

■ Internet Assistant For 
Microsoft Word. Internet Assistant for 
Microsoft Word, which is available for free 
download, doesn't have a great interface, 
but it can help you add HTML tags to 
Word documents easily. This Word For 
Windows add-on program (available for 
Word 6.0, 6.0a, and 7.0) is a WYSIWYG 
editing tool that works in conjunction with 
the editing tools in Microsoft's feature-heavy 
word processing program. Internet Assistant 
has three editing views: a Web browser with 
a browser-type toolbar, a WYSIWYG editing 
mode, and an HTML source mode. You also 
can add the browser of your choice to the 
toolbar to preview your work fully. The Web 
browser mode offers basic browser com¬ 
mands such as URL, Favorite, and Home 
from the format toolbar. The HTML editing 
mode includes on the format toolbar basic 
HTML formatting options such as Reduce 
Font Size, Bold, Italic, Underline, and Lists. 

The add-on lacks debugging so you have 
to be careful when you type or edit in HTML 
source mode. The HTML editing mode lets 


you create WYSIWYG forms and provides 
Internet Explorer extensions for marquee and 
background sound. You have to manually 
enter codes for other browsers. 

Microsoft 

(800)426-9400 

(206)882-8080 

http://www.microsoft.com/msword/in 

ternet/ia 

■ InContext Spider 1.2. Spider ($49.95) 
is a poor choice if you know nothing about 
HTML coding. If you do, however, you can 
use this WYSIWYG editor to create forms, ta¬ 
bles, and other high-level elements simply. 
Spider uses a divided workplace. The right 
side of the screen is the Content Editor used 
for typing text. The left side of the screen is 
the Structure 
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The InContext Spider 
interface places all 
the program fea¬ 
tures in buttons 
down the left por¬ 
tion of the screen. 

The rest of the 
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Editor, an area filled with rows of command 
buttons. Each Structure Editor button displays 
the name of its associated HTML element. You 
can work with only one HTML element at a 
time, and you must move between the two 
screen sections repeatedly to select and type. 
Despite this awkward procedure, Spider lets 
you create tables and forms, use error¬ 
checking, and spell check text. It also lets you 
work with many of the new HTML extensions 
such as Java and Shockwave. One of its best 
features is one-button publishing, which lets 
you upload your files to the server from 
within Spider. 

InContext Systems 

(800)263-0127 


(416)922-0087 

http: / / www.incontext.com 

■ Shareware Options. Some of the I 
above programs started out as shareware, avail- I 
able for downloading from the Internet and on- I 
line information services for a small registration I 
fee. The authors of many of them then added I 
more features and distributed them as profes- I 
sional-level programs through traditional com- ] 
mercial distribution channels. You can find j 
dozens of shareware HTML editors to try for 1 
free for a 30-day evaluation period. This can be j 
a good way to experiment with Web page de- 
sign without spending too much money. 

Anchors Aweigh! and Web Page Creator are I 
two shareware HTML editors you can find I 
easily in cyberspace. They both are relatively I 
easy to use and give good results. 

Both newcomers to the Web and experi- I 
enced users will appreciate Anchors Aweigh!. 
(This program is available on CompuServe's 1 
PCDir forum at Go: pcdirf under the file I 
name Anchrs.zip.) It has a great tutorial that 
takes you step-by-step through the process of 1 
creating a Web page and includes a pop-up I 
tips feature. Its menu design gives you ready I 
access to all the major tags for HTML code, j 
plus you can quickly create forms, lists, and I 
tables. You'll need Visual Basic 3.0 runtime I 
module and Windows 3.1 or newer to use 1 
Anchors Aweigh!. If you like the program | 
and decide to keep using it, registration costs I 
only $10. 

Web Page Creator 4.35 comes in a 16-bit 1 
version for Windows 3.1 and a 32-bit version 1 
for Windows 95. (It's available on 1 
CompuServe's PC Online forum at Go: peon- j 
line under the file name Wpc.zip.) It works I 
reasonably well but doesn't have any | 
WYSIWYG features. The interface organizes 1 
HTML tags into four groups on a compact j 
button bar: text attributes, format, lists, and 1 
other. There are templates to help new users I 
get going, but the program comes with very I 
little documentation and almost no help files. | 
Nor are there syntax checking and spell 1 
checking options. Registration for this pro- I 
gram is $20. 

Be sure to try out these and other shareware 1 
options. They may help you decide you like I 
HTML editors enough to fork out for the full- 1 
fledged programs that really help you make a 1 
splash on the Web. ■ 

by JackM. Germain 
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■ GENERAL COMPUTING 


Browsing For 
A Web Browser 



E -mail may be the most-used 
Internet application, but the 
World Wide Web is what 
made the global network famous. 

Today, Web addresses—those 
strange strings of characters 
that begin with "http://" and 
have far too many periods to 
make sense—pop up every¬ 
where. Everyone wants to 
be hip on the Web, from 
motion picture marketers 
to presidential candi¬ 
dates. Web sites, whether 
anyone looks at them or 
not, are a hot gimmick 
that can bring in extra 
publicity without re¬ 
quiring much extra 
money. 

be a 


practical tool for smaller businesses and indi¬ 
viduals. For example, computer users can find 
useful information about their confounded 
machines in many places on the 'Net. Sifting 
through the morass to find good nuggets of 
information is like panning for gold, but if you 
don't mind making a few side trips, getting 
there even can be part of the fun. 

Best of all, diving into the World Wide Web 
isn't difficult. All you need is a connection 
with some type of Internet service provider 
(ISP) and Web browsing software. 

■ The Tools. Web browsers make navi¬ 
gating the Web possible. As word processors 
display text documents stored on your hard 
drive, Web browsers display information from 
pages stored on other computers connected to 
the 'Net. With so many computers accessing 
and adding to the Web, it has become a sort of 
worldwide encyclopedia with thousands of 
contributing editors. Not all of the information 
is useful or even accurate, but once it is posted 
on the 'Net, anyone can view it. 


Like an encyclopedia, the Web doesn't have 
a true "beginning" where readers are sup¬ 
posed to start each session. What page you 
open to on the Web is up to you. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Web isn't arranged in anything 
remotely close to alphabetical order like most 
encyclopedias. Opening the Web to a random 
page could turn up pictures of famous artwork 
or pictures of someone's fish. The Web does 
have a few indices, although these don't al¬ 
ways work that well. (For more information on 
Internet search services, see "Internet Search 
Services Show The Way" in this issue.) 

Moving from one Web page to another in 
this milieu is simple. One way is to type a Web 
site's address in the form of a URL, or Uni¬ 
versal Resource Locator. That's the "http:/ /" 
jargon we see so often today. The other is to 
use the mouse to click hyperlinks, which are 
special text on Web pages that automatically 
send the browser scurrying off to load a dif¬ 
ferent page. 

For example, suppose you're reading a 
page about the frogs of Florida. The word 


"Florida" may appear in a 
different color or with an 
underline. This is a clue to 
the reader that clicking 
that word will tell the 
browser to load a different 
document related to that 
topic. Following the link 
might lead us, in this case, 
to a page about Florida 
tourist attractions or other 
state information. 

Hyperlinks make using 
Web browsers a snap; 
there's almost nothing to 
it. But deciding which 
browser to use is a bit 
more complicated. The 
computer industry is posi¬ 
tive that future profits 
will be intertwined with 
the Web, and everyone 
wants a piece of the ac¬ 
tion. Although a dedi¬ 
cated hunter can track 
down dozens of different browsers lurking 
around the Web, it's safe to say the vast 
majority of 'Net users favor one of three dif¬ 
ferent programs: Mosaic, Netscape Navigator, 
or Microsoft Internet Explorer. (See the sidebar 
"Browsers To Burn" for information on the 
lesser-known browsers.) 

■ Mosaic. Mosaic began the Web wars in 
1993 with the first graphical Web browser. 
Developed by students and faculty at the 
University of Illinois' National Center for 
Supercomputing Applications, the program 
revolutionized the then text-only domains of 
the Internet. 

The latest version, NCSA Mosaic 32-bit 2.1.1, 
is a substantial step forward from those early 
browsing days. Along with the usual Web 
browser functions, such as moving from one 
page to another, Mosaic tosses in a some inter¬ 
esting extras. Users can host or join online text 
chats over the Internet. A presentation mode 
expands the browser window contents to full 
screen for making presentations to groups of 


j 
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people. A "kiosk" mode for use in public 
places offers access to only the most important 
controls and does not let the user exit from the 
program. 

Mosaic's advanced hotlist manager is a 
nifty feature that automatically will check to 
see if your favorite bookmarked pages have 
changed since last you looked at them. This 
ability used to be more important than it is 
today because now people expect pages to be 
changed on a daily, if not hourly, basis. But it 
still comes in handy for those out-of-the-way 
special interest sites. Knowing which sites are 
different also helps people who pay a lot for 
online access. 

The AutoSurf command is another good 
tool if you're worried about connection fees. 
When enabled, AutoSurf causes Mosaic to 
automatically follow links from specified 
pages and saves all the results on the local 
hard drive. Later, the user can flip through 
these pages offline, unburdened by the need 
to download each page first. Because you're 
not stopping to read things when you're con¬ 
nected, it can reduce the total online bill. 

QMosaic by Quarterdeck and Spry Mosaic by 
SpryNET are similar to NCSA Mosaic but 
should not be confused with the original 
browser of the same moniker. NCSA Mosaic 
offers more features than either of these com¬ 
mercially available cousins. 

However, except for quirky features like the 
kiosk mode and AutoSurf, even the true 
Mosaic is rapidly falling behind the pace of 
browser developments. Those who used the 
Web in its earlier days share a certain rever¬ 
ence for the Mosaic name, but serious 
'Netizens of today are likely to look to 
Netscape or Microsoft. 



■ Netscape Navigator, in most cases, 
people look to Netscape. The company 
claims that 38 million people around the 
world use its browser, making it the 
most popular PC application of all time. 
Granted, that is an impressive number, 
but it's one we find hard to believe. An 
exact census is impossible, but most sur¬ 
veys we've seen find far fewer than 38 
million people are using the Web alto¬ 
gether. Make sure you don't confuse this 
statistic with the figures on how many 
people are using the Internet. That 
number is considerably higher. 

Probably more accurate but nearly as 
impressive are numbers from the indepen¬ 
dent marketing analyst Dataquest, which 
figures Netscape holds 85% of the browser 
market. How many people that comes out 
to be is anyone's guess, but any company 
that commands such a large share of its 
market must be happy. 

Netscape Navigator comes in different flavors 
these days, depending upon what you're 
looking for from a browser. Navigator 2.02 Gold 
costs $69 and includes a Web page editor and 
the ability to upgrade for one year. Navigator 
2.0 lacks file editor and costs less at $49. 

Most private users balk at paying a fee 
and opt for one of the continually updated 
Navigator betas. (Betas are new software 
products that might still have a few minor 
bugs that need to be worked out and usually 
cost nothing.) Netscape offers two different 
beta versions of Netscape 3.0 at no charge: 
Atlas and Atlas Gold. As with Netscape 2.0, 
the Gold version includes a Web page editor 
along with a browser. 

Netscape 3.0 beta 5 was the latest release as 
PC Novice went to press. This version fea¬ 
tures a Just-In-Time (JIT) Java compiler, 
which can run certain kinds of Java 
applets faster than previous betas. (Java 
applets are small programs that can be 
transmitted over the Web and usually 
run inside the browser window.) 

Like Mosaic, the basic operation of 
Netscape is simple, and most of the but¬ 
tons perform the same functions. Where 
Netscape sets itself apart is its ability to 
recognize a variety of new HTML tags 
that let Web page designers create 
slicker layouts. Chief among these are 
frames, which is a way of dividing a 
browser window into multiple areas 
where different pages can be displayed 
at the same time. 


Other major advantages of Netscape over 
Mosaic are the included Internet E-mail and 
newsgroup reader clients. Both are full- 



Netscape Navigator 

featured utilities that let Netscape users send 
and receive E-mail messages and read and 
post to newsgroups (the Internet's bulletin 
boards) right from within Netscape. How¬ 
ever, you must open Netscape to use either 
feature, which can be a slow process on many 
computers. 

Netscape's E-mail client is limited in some 
ways. The program cannot automatically en¬ 
gage a dial-up Internet session to check mail 
on its own. The address book is rather anemic, 
with space only for a name and an E-mail 
address rather than real addresses. 

But Netscape has its advantages as well. The 
program gains a lot of flexibility with its 
system of plug-ins, which are third-party soft¬ 
ware products that give Netscape extra fea¬ 
tures. The list of available plug-ins is large and 
growing. Some of the most interesting include 
PenOp, which, when combined with a digi¬ 
tizing pad, can let users "sign" documents on 
the Web in a way that creates a tamperproof 
record of who signed what. There's also Ichat, 
a plug-in that gives 'Netizens the ability to 
text-chat with others viewing the same Web 
site. Most of the bewildering array of plug-ins 
is devoted to deciphering various audio and 
graphics formats to give Web pages sound, 
animation, and live video. 

CoolTalk, a plug-in that comes with Net¬ 
scape itself, is a useful collaboration tool that 
lets users speak to each other over the 
Internet as they view the same whiteboard. 
When one person draws something on the 
screen, both users can see the results and dis¬ 
cuss them. 
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Microsoft Internet Explorer 


Netscape includes a handy FTP (file- 
transfer protocol) upload command that 
lets users leave files at some FTP sites as 
well as take them. (FTP is a standardized, 
text-based method of transferring files 
over telephone lines from one computer to 
another.) Another nicety is Netscape's help 
in typing Web addresses. For example, if 
you type pcnovice, the program will trans¬ 
form it to the URL http: / /www.pcnovice. 
com and go directly to that site. However, 
this only works with addresses that begin 
with "http: / / www." and end in .COM. 

With an ever-expanding list of features, 
Netscape commands the browser market, 
and it isn't hard to see why. Navigator 
runs on almost every operating system out 
there, and nothing except Microsoft Internet 
Explorer even comes close in the feature race. 
Unless you run Windows 95, there isn't even 
much reason to look at another browser. 

■ Microsoft Internet Explorer, if you 

do run Win95, on the other hand, you have a 
choice to make. Internet Explorer, once a wimpy 
joke, is proof positive that the slumbering soft¬ 
ware giant is not only awake but finished with 
breakfast. Netscape enthusiasts might cry foul, 
but the unbiased observer must admit Explorer 
is a great Win95 browser. 

Today's Explorer is a great leap for¬ 
ward from previous versions. The 
latest release, still in beta at this 
writing, finally brings Explorer neck- 
and-neck with Netscape. Internet 
Explorer 3.0 actually improves upon 
Netscape in some areas. The browser 
recognizes borderless frames, a new 
way of jazzing up Web page layout, 
and offers support for table colors as 
well. When we went to press, only 
Explorer could decipher style sheets, 
which is a method of defining a 
common look for a group of Web 
pages (though Netscape will support 
style sheets in its upcoming 4.0 re¬ 
lease). Explorer 3.0 does Java as well 
with a JIT compiler of its own. 

As with Mosaic and Netscape, we 
found Explorer very easy to use. Its 
clean interface and user-configurable 
toolbars push it ahead of the pack a 
bit, and the tight integration with 
Win95 is a boon for users of that oper¬ 
ating system. Bookmarks, actually 
standard Win95 shortcuts, are easy to 
manage and organize into subfolders. 


One of the biggest differences between 
Netscape and Explorer is the way the programs 
handle E-mail and newsgroups. While Net¬ 
scape's clients are built into the browser itself, 
Explorer relies on small add-on applications. 
Both smaller programs use components of 
Explorer but can open without calling up the 
entire browser. That means faster operation for 
people who just want to check their E-mail 
without looking at Web pages. 

The mail and news programs feature the 
same clean interface that distinguishes the 
browser. Newcomers to the Internet will find 


the intuitive buttons and menu commands 
easy to pick up. Both programs can establish a 
dial-up connection of their own using Win95's 
Dial-Up Networkirig. The Mail program can 
even automatically dial in, send and receive 
mail, then disconnect without any human 
intervention. Such sessions can be scheduled 
in advance so new mail is always waiting on 
your desktop. Explorer scores a few points 
over Netscape in our book with these two 
applications. 

Microsoft also wins in the collaboration 
department. Explorer's answer to CoolTalk, 
called NetMeeting, is not necessary for 
browser operation, but those who download 
the program will likely be impressed. Unlike 
CoolTalk, NetMeeting can connect a whole 
group of people for online talking, whiteboard 
drawing, and even application sharing. The 
program uses newly defined standards for 
data and voice collaboration over the Internet, 
so it will work with other standards-based 
products in the future. NetMeeting's ad¬ 
vanced features run slow over a dial-up 
Internet connection, but faster direct connec¬ 
tions perform well. The program also works 
on IPX or TCP/IP local networks. 

Internet Explorer includes a built-in Web 
ratings system intended to help parents 



A Tale Of Three Browsers 


Mosaic was the first. Navigator is the most popular, and Internet Explorer 
has perhaps the brightest future. You can try them all for free. 


Internet Explorer 

Netscape Navigator 

NCSA Mosaic 

Advanced HTML Support 




Frames 

✓ 

✓ 


Tables 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Style Sheets 

✓ 



Add-on Applications 




Java Support 

✓ 

✓ 


Collaboration Tools 

Separate program with 

Built-in program with 

Built-in text-chat 


audio, whiteboard, and 

audio and whiteboard 

capability for a 


application sharing for 

sharing for two people 

group of people 


a group of people 

only 


Newsreader 

Separate program 

Built-in program 

Built-in program 

E-mail Client 

Separate program 

Built-in program 

Send only 

Ratings (••••“great) 




Ease-of-use 

•••• 

•••• 

••• 

Attractiveness 

•••• 

••• 

••• 

Notable Extras 

Best integrated with 

Gold version includes 

AutoSurf, advanced 


the Win95 environment 

HTML editor 

hotlist manager 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Does Your PC Hove A Mind Of Its Own? 
Here's How You Can Take Control... 


BY CLARK PARKER 


If you're like me, you probably look 
! I at your computer with equal parts 
[ awe and incomprehension. 

Sure, the possibilities seem limitless, 

1 but it sometimes seems as if just 
[ switching your PC on requires advanced 
education. You can read the operating 
manual, but more often than not it seems 
I to have been translated from Japanese to 
English by someone who knows only 
I Swahili. 

Go to your local bookstore, and you'll 
! find hundreds of books — all written for 
somebody else's software. Of course, 
most computer manufacturers offer 
f telephone helplines as a solution.. .if you 
I don't mind sitting on hold for forty 
I minutes and then forgetting the question 
you meant to ask, that is. 

International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania has developed 
another option. It's called distance 
education, and for thousands of men and 
women around the world it's become the 
best way to learn the intricacies of 
computer hardware and software without 
having to go to class. 

The way distance education works is 
t simple. You enroll in the program that 
I best suits your needs — anything from 
I Desktop Publishing to an Associate in 
Specialized Business Degree in Applied 
I Computer Science. Once you enroll, the 
I school sends your instructional materials 
to your home or office. You get lessons, 

[ books, software—whatever you need to 
complete your program. Lessons are 
presented step by step, and most 
I programs can be completed in less than 
| a year. A Degree takes a little longer, but 
I you can still come away with a four- 
i semester Degree in as little as two years. 

What most people like best about 
distance education is its convenience. 

I Unlike a college class, you have 
i complete control over when, where, and 
I how long you study. There's no time 
spent traveling to and from class, and 
| your "class schedule" is as flexible as 


you are. Plus there’s no waiting for 
other students to catch up or wishing 
the instructor would slow down. You 
move at your own pace. Exams are 
given on an open-book basis, which 
means you can be sure you've mastered 
the concepts rather than memorized the 
answers. 

The programs are usually designed to 
provide students with the expertise to 
enter or advance in computer careers. In 
fact, thousands of students have used 
their training to secure promotions, pay 
raises, and even start whole new lives in 
computer career fields from Programming 
to PC Repair. And even if you just want to 
master the PC for your own enrichment 
and enjoyment, you can be confident that 
each training program provides up-to- 
date and comprehensive instruction. 

All the information is presented so 
that even students who don't know a 
floppy disk from a soggy pizza can 
easily absorb every detail. Beginners 
love distance education because 
everything is presented in a logical, 
step-by-step format. There's no 
confusing "techno-speak," and you get 
plenty of hands-on experience. And 
even though programs are easy to 
understand and complete, they're so 
informative that even computer experts 
will learn something (and usually 
several somethings) they didn't know 
before. 

But just because you study at home, 
on your own schedule, doesn't mean 
you're alone. ICS, for instance, has a 
large support staff at their headquarters, 
including expert instructors who are 
available to answer questions by toll- 
free helpline, as well as via the ICS site 
on the world wide web 
(http://www.icslearn.com). 

Of course, ICS isn't the only distance 
education school out there, though it is 
the largest and most experienced in the 
world. You should compare ICS with 
other programs to make sure you get 
instruction that's right for you. The 
following chart shows a few of the 
differences between ICS and its leading 
competitor: 


H0MESCH00L 

CHECKLIST 

ICS 

Leading 

Competitor 

Students Enrolled 

250,000 

55,000 

Total Programs Available 

62 

30 

Number of College 
Degree Programs 

11 

None 

24-Hour Student Helpline 

Yes 

No 

Payment Plan Available 

Yes 

Yes 

Finance Charges on 
Payment Plan 

None (0%) 

8% 


ICS currently offers Career Diploma 
Programs in such computer specialties as: 
Computer Programming in QuickBASIC, 
Visual Basic, Visual C++, Personal 
Computer Specialist, PC Repair, 

A+ Certification Test Prep.*, Desktop 
Publishing & Design, Computer-Assisted 
Bookkeeping, Small Business Management, 
and Personal Computer Fundamentals*. 

You can also get your High School 
Diploma through ICS, or choose a Career 
Diploma program in a non-computer 
career field, like Electrician, Medical Office 
Assistant, Dental Assistant, Professional 
Locksmithing, TV/VCR Repair, Legal 
Assistant, and Appliance Repair. You can 
even earn an Associate in Specialized 
Business Degree by choosing Applied 
Computer Science, Accounting, or Business 
Management. Get an Associate in 
Specialized Technology Degree in Electrical 
Engineering Technology or Mechanical 
Engineering Technology. Every ICS Degree 
Program offers computer training. 

* For personal enrichment only 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, you 
can contact ICS directly by calling toll 

free 1 - 800 - 595 - 5505 , Ext. 2069 

Write to International Correspondence 
Schools at Dept. AA5SA6S, 925 Oak 
Street, Scranton, PA 18515 or contact 
ICS at http://www.icslearn.com 

The school will send you FREE information and a color 
brochure about the training program you're most interested 
in. There’s no obligation, so contact ICS today! 
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HIGH CAPACITY 


NAME 


INTRODUCING the Ultimate desktop storage unit for all media types, the Allsop Multimedia 
Patented Ingenuity VersaTile” offers storage for CDs, 3.5“ Diskettes and much much more. For easy access to your 
own media library, check out the new Allsop Multimedia VersaTile ". Available at major computer retailers. 
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control what their children can access on the 
Internet. The parental user has full password- 
protected control with the ability to more 
finely time exactly what types of pages should 
be allowed. These systems only work, of 
course, on sites that are rated; most aren't. You 
can set Explorer to allow the viewing of only 
suitably rated sites, but until the system 
catches on, that doesn't leave you with many 
sites. Eventually, the built-in system will elimi¬ 
nate the need for third-party programs such as 
CyberPatrol or Surf Watch. 

After a quick childhood, Internet Explorer 
has grown up into a program that bests 
Netscape on Win95-based computers. Ver¬ 
sions for Windows 3.x and Macintosh lag 
behind, and a Unix release is scheduled for 
sometime in the future. That gives Netscape 
some breathing room, but the upstart Internet 
moguls behind Navigator should use their 
time wisely. 

■ Browse Around. It won't be easy to 
defeat Microsoft in the race to bring browsers 
into every home. Netscape has a large market- 
share base and unprecedented name recogni¬ 
tion to build upon (some newcomers believe 


Netscape is the Web), but these types of obsta¬ 
cles haven't stymied Microsoft in other soft¬ 
ware categories. Undoubtedly, control of the 
dominant operating system gives Microsoft an 
advantage that will continue to tip the scales. 
After all, if the Windows on your new com¬ 
puter already does the Web and integrates it 
well with everything else on your desktop, 
why mess around with a different browser? 
Microsoft Chairman Bill Gates has paved a 
tough road ahead for Netscape. 

But Netscape won't go down without a 
fight. The upcoming Netscape Navigator 4.0 
will improve the overall performance of the 
product as well as spiff up the mail and 
newsreading capabilities. New types of 
frames, style sheets, better Java performance, 
and security also will be improved. The next 
volley from Microsoft, on the other hand, 
will merge Internet Explorer more closely 
with Win95 itself. 

For now, both Netscape Navigator and 
Microsoft Internet Explorer are easy products 
to learn and use. Feature for feature, Explorer 
is edges ahead on Win95 systems while 
Netscape rules every other platform. The best 
thing about both of them, however, is that 


they're available as free downloads for per¬ 
sonal use, so you can try one out and decide 
whether you like it. ■ 

by Alan Phelps 

For More Information: 

Internet Explorer 
Microsoft Corp. 

(800)426-9400 
(206)882-8080 
http: / / www.microsoft.com 

NCSA Mosaic 

National Center For Supercomputing Appli¬ 
cations at the University of Illinois 
(217)244-3473 

http: / / www.ncsa.uiuc.edu / SDG / Software / 
WinMosaic / HomePage.html 

Netscape Navigator 
Netscape Communications Corp. 

(800)638-7483 
(415)937-3777 
http: / / home.netscape.com 


Browsers To Burn 


N etscape and Microsoft might be the 
titans of the Browser Wars, but they 
aren’t the only contestants on the battlefield. 
A variety of other interesting browser appli¬ 
cations can be found online, and they’re 
usually free. We sampled a few of these 
exotic little creatures to see if any of them 
were worth having. 

Oracle's entry to the Web wars, the 
Oracle PowerBrowser , is an interesting 
combination of a Web browser, HTML 
editor, and Web server. Though it’s handy 
to have all three in one package, the indi¬ 
vidual components are not as strong as 
other independent products out there. 

The browser supports Java, tables, 
frames, and can use Netscape plug-ins, 
although it seemed to run slower than some 
other browsers on the Pentium we were 
using. Overall, it seemed a bit rough around 
the edges and not as user-friendly as we 
expect from today’s browsers. 

Once you tire of browsing with Oracle, 
you can create pages with the HTML editor 
and Web server. The program includes a 
My Page wizard that helps new users set up 


the first Web page for their site; after that, 
they’re on their own. 

PowerBrowser would be most beneficial in 
an intranet situation where the personal 
servers would allow individual employees to 
easily publish to the internal corporate Web. 
Users with Internet in their eyes are better off 
with Netscape Navigator or Microsoft Internet 
Explorer, but if you want to try out Oracle, 
look at http://www.oracle.com/products/ 
websystem/powerbrowser/html/. 

For the true Web junkies out there, Sun 
Microsystems offers free downloads of their 
browser written entirely in Java. HotJava 
for Windows 95 (PreBeta 1) is more of a 
curious demonstration than a program many 
people are likely to rely upon. It does show 
what an entirely Java-built browser can do, 
which is about anything a standard browser 
does. 

HotJava does have one feature you don’t 
see often in a browser: the ability to track 
down HTML errors in whatever page is 
displayed in the main window. Another dif¬ 
ference is the fact that most of HotJava’s 
controls pop up on what look like Web 


pages inside the browser window itself. To 
check it out, head to http://java.sun.com/. 

Page through the Web for long, and 
you’ll probably run across one of Net- 
Manage’s little chameleon logos. Clicking 
this graphic will take you to http://www. 
netmanage.com/, the home of Web- 
Surfer32 5.0a. This Web browser has been 
around a long time, but it doesn’t have 
much to offer the modern-day user. 

WebSurfer performs the standard tricks, 
of course: tables, graphics, and the like. 
However, it lacks frames support or any 
other feature that might set it apart from 
the pack. Why someone would want to use 
WebSurfer on a regular basis is a mystery 
to us, but at least this browser isn’t hard to 
find. 

This short list is far from all of the odd 
little browsers making their homes out on 
the ‘Net. For users interested in experi¬ 
menting with browsers, the most compre¬ 
hensive list is probably in the WWW 
Browsers section of Stroud’s Consummate 
Winsock Apps List (http://www.cwsapps. 
com), g 
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Getting your completed Web page from 
your computer to your ISP's server is easy. 
ISPs that offer Webserver space also will 
provide a file-transfer protocol (FTP) pro¬ 
gram, such as WS-FTP, that will upload the 
Web page file to a directory on the server 
with a few mouse-clicks. You also can use the 
FTP program to download your Web page to 
change it. Services offered by ISPs vary, so 
call several to learn which one has the best 
Web site placement service for you. (FTP pro¬ 
grams are a text-based method of transfer¬ 
ring files over telephone lines from one 
computer to another.) 

Online services. Creating Web pages 
through an online service is easy, 
but you also will have to pay 
more than when using an ISP be¬ 
cause of the connect-time charges. 
Templates on the online services 
make Web publishing a snap, but 
they also curtail your flexibility 
because they limit the design of 
your page to what the templates 
can accommodate, Mara says. 
America Online (AOL), Prodigy, 
and CompuServe now offer Web 
page placement as the services try 
to meet customers' demands for 
more Internet capabilities. When 
PC Novice went to press, The 
Microsoft Network (MSN) did 
not offer this service but was 
considering it. 

AOL's My Home Page ser¬ 
vice offers each member a 
whopping 2MB of Web server 
space—enough for 25 to 40 Web 
pages—for each screen name 
you have. (You can have up to 
five.) By clicking the Internet Connection 
icon and going to Keyword: myhomepage, 
you can create a Web page that includes text, 
photos, and graphics. AOL members also get 
access to Web-authoring tools, which let you 
create Web pages without learning the intri¬ 
cacies of Hypertext Markup Language 
(HTML), which is the standardized language 
used to create and format Web pages. We'll 
discuss Web-authoring tools more later. (To 
leam how to make a Web page using HTML, 
see "Learn The Language Of The Web" in 
this issue.) 

Prodigy's Personal Web Pages service gives 
members 1MB of server space; more can be 
purchased for about $1 per megabyte. Prodigy 


Tools You Need To 


before you learn how to create a Web site, or 
the home pages and Web pages it contains, 
you must know which tools you need to 
create it. The solution varies some depending 
upon your goals, but it doesn't have to be 
difficult, and it doesn't have to be expensive. 

■ Getting Connected. If you don't have 
a modem, purchasing one will be your first 
step. You can upload and download your 
Web page with most modems, but unless you 
also enjoy watching grass grow, a 14.4 kilo¬ 
bits per second (Kbps) modem is the slowest 
one you should use. (The data transmission 
speed of modems is measured in Kbps. One 
kilobit equals about 1,000 bits.) Having a 


working with a particularly large Web site, 
according to Mary Jane Mara, the author of 
"Head for the Web: Your Windows Connec¬ 
tion to the World Wide Web." 

Internet service providers. If you aren't al¬ 
ready connected to the Internet through an 
Internet service provider (ISP) or a commercial 
online service, this will be the next thing you'll 
need to do. Most ISPs give customers one 
megabyte (MB) or more of space on their Web 
server free as long as they maintain a Web ac¬ 
count. (A Web server is a powerful computer 
that houses Web pages.) A mere 1MB might 
not sound like much, but it is usually enough 
for several Web pages, according to Bill Perry 
of Bitwise Internet Technologies in Boston. 


Web Page 

faster—and somewhat more expensive— 
28.8Kbps modem is a good idea for surfing 
the Internet and will provide faster down¬ 
loading and uploading of your Web page. 
This is important if you upload and down¬ 
load your pages often 
for revision or 
if you are 


Create A 


U nlike other electronic media, the 
Internet lets you stake your own 
claim. 

Not only can you find information that 
millions of people have put on the World 
Wide Web, you can add to this informa¬ 
tion by creating your own site on the 
Web for the whole world to see. But 
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offers access to Trout Software's Hippie Web¬ 
authoring shareware, and it also lets users 
choose from a list of fill-in-the-page templates 
that work essentially like Web-authoring tools. 
To access Personal Web pages, Jump: pwp. 

CompuServe's Home Page Wizard and 
Publishing Wizard let members create up to 
1MB worth of home pages. The Home Page 
Wizard offers templates for Web page de¬ 
sign; the Publishing Wizard uploads the com¬ 
pleted page onto the Web and also lets users 
upload other HTML files so they can build a 
Web site using other Web-authoring tools. 
CompuServe also has Our World, an area of 
home pages created by CompuServe mem¬ 
bers. To access the Home Page and Pub¬ 
lishing wizards, Go: ciscenter, select Member 
Services, click Internet Spotlight On Member 
Services, and select CompuServe Member 
Services. Then go to the Personal Favorites 
menu and select CompuServe's Personal 
Home Pages. 

■ Author, Author. To create a bare-bones 
Web page, all you really need is a word pro¬ 
cessor, a modem, and an Internet connection. 
But simply putting text onto a document, 
coding it with HTML, and uploading it to a 
Web server will attract a smaller audience than 
C-SPAN2 at 4 in the morning. 

If you want to create multimedia Web 
pages that will catch the eye of 'Net surfers— 
but don't want to take the time to learn 
HTML—a Web-authoring tool could be the 
answer. HTML is not difficult to learn, but it 
is cumbersome. Web-authoring software, 
such as HotDog Professional and World Wide 
Web Weaver, makes designing Web pages 
similar to creating a document using desktop 
publishing software. These programs offer 
drag-and-drop editing and easy placement of 
scanned photographs and other images to let 
you design Web pages without extensive 
training. After you place the words and im¬ 
ages you want in the document, the au¬ 
thoring software automatically supplies the 
correct HTML codes. 

Mara predicts Web publishing software 
will be used more frequently as sophisticated 
programming languages such as Java and 
Virtual Reality Modeling Language (VRML) 
become more prevalent. (See "Creating Web 
Pages The Easy Way" in this issue.) 

After you have created your Web site mas¬ 
terpiece, you will want to see how others will 
view it by previewing it on a Web browser, 
which is the software you use to visit sites on 


the Internet. (For more information on brow¬ 
sers, see "Browsing For A Web Browser" in 
this issue.) You can use any browser, but the 
Web authorities we talked to recommend the 
most popular—Netscape Navigator 2.0 or newer 
and Microsoft Internet Explorer— because they 
are used by nearly all Internet users. After 
uploading your Web site, you can type your 
assigned Web address, also known as a 
Universal Resource Locator (URL), on your 
browser to see how your page looks. 

■ Hey, Look At Me! Now that you've 
put your heart and soul into creating a Web 
site, you will want to make sure your URL 
isn't relegated to the mossy backwaters of cy¬ 
berspace. The best way to make sure 'Net 
surfers can find your site is to link it to as 
many Web search services as possible. Search 
services, which are found on the Web, let 
Internet users search for Web sites by typing 
keywords at a prompt. A few of the most pop¬ 
ular are Yahoo! (http://www.yahoo.com), 
Alta Vista (http://www.altavista.com), and 
Lycos (http:/ /www.lycos.com). Submit It 
(http: / / submit-it.permalink.com/submit-it) 
lets you submit your site to the various search 
services. (For more information on search 
services, see "Internet Search Services Show 
The Way" in this issue.) 

These search services and others let you 
add your site for free to their massive lists 
simply by visiting their sites and following 
the instructions found there. When Internet 
users search for sites that match a keyword 
on your page, they will receive information 
about your site and a link they can click to 
take them there. 

To attract Internet users, make sure you 
have several keywords on your site that are re¬ 
lated to the topic. Say, for example, your Web 
home page contains links to your favorite 
fishing locations in Minnesota. "Fishing," 
"Minnesota," "lakes," and "outdoors" would 
all be good keywords to include. 

Generating interest in your Web site also re¬ 
quires some self-promotion, Mara says. Tell 
your family and friends, print your Web ad¬ 
dress on your business cards, give it out with 
your telephone number, and post it to the ap¬ 
propriate bulletin board systems (BBSes), Mara 
suggests. If you don't promote your site and 
connect it to search services, it will be like 
putting a book on a library shelf without cata¬ 
loging it. No one will ever find it. ■ 

by Robert Fraass 


If You Don’t Want 
To Do It Yourself 

C reating a World Wide Web site can be 
easy, but if you want someone else to 
do the work or you want to create a Web 
site for your business that’s beyond your 
expertise, hiring someone to create your 
Web page might be for you. 

Here are some issues to raise with com¬ 
panies that offer Web site creation services, 
according to Kelli Smith of Propeller Cre¬ 
ative Services, a Lawrence, Kan., company 
that creates Web sites for businesses: 

• Make sure the company’s Web server is 
stable and protected from tampering. If 
the server you are connected to is down 
when Internet users try to connect to 
your site, the search service may drop 
your site from its list. 

• Make sure you know what you are 
buying. If you’re paying to have a Web 
site created, determine if the fee includes 
maintenance of the site, uploading it, and 
adding it to search services. If it doesn’t, 
you will have to perform these tasks 
yourself. 

• Make sure the company has an office. 

Many fly-by-night outfits don’t. 

• Ask for a list of sites the company has 
created. Call these companies to see if 
they like what they got for their money. 

Finally, if you don’t pay a lot, don’t expect 
a lot, Smith says. Some Web site creation 
firms charge $1,500 or more to create and 
maintain a site for one year. Others charge 
as little as $30. 

“If you want a low-end site and don’t 
want to spend much, that’s fine. But realize 
it isn’t going to be much,” Smith says. “But 
if you just want your presence there (on the 
Web), it’s OK.” Q 


For More Information: 

Propeller Creative Services 
(913) 841-0900 
(888) PROPELLER 
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Internet 101: A Guide To 
Understanding ‘Net Speak 



electronic mail (E-mail) and real¬ 
time typed conversations (which is 
known as IRC, or Internet Relay 
Chat). It also provides easy access to a 
wealth of information and entertainment 
as well as a fairly large amount of useless 
garbage. 

Everyone is welcome in the Internet's* 
global community, as long as their com¬ 
puters run the communications standard 
TCP/IP (Transmission Control Protocol/ 
Internet Protocol). This universal standard 
allows different types of computers to com¬ 
municate with each other, regardless of their 
make, model, or operating system. (Even PCs 
and Macintoshs get along on the 'Net,) 

In order for information to travel on the 
Internet, a computer has to break down a 
single message into smaller chunks of data 
called packets and send those packets 
through a modem and down the phone lines. 
These packets move independently from one 
line to another, one network to another, until 
they reach their final target destination, ■ 
where another computer gathers them all to¬ 
gether and reassembles them into the original 


I t seems like every time you 
turn on the television or open a 
newspaper these days, there is 
another big story about the Internet and 
the wondrous things that are happening in 
cyberspace. Unfortunately, many of these 
stories fail to answer people's most basic ques¬ 
tions about the Internet itself. Wanna-be 
techno-savvy writers sometimes forget that 
regular folks don't inherently understand the 
differences between online services and the 
Internet or World Wide Web browsers and 
search services. Sometimes they forget that not 
everybody gets to play on the 'Net for a living. 

For those folks who feel a little lost when it 
comes to the Internet and all the lingo associ¬ 
ated with it, we've compiled a list of fre¬ 
quently asked questions. These questions are 
pretty basic, and we haven't plunged too 
deeply into any of the subjects listed. (You 
can find more detailed information on many 
of these topics in related articles throughout 
this issue.) However, a quick review of the 
following pages should help to bring even 
the most technically challenged newbies 
(Internet newcomers) up to speed. 
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What is the Internet? 

The Internet is essentially 
one big, loosely connected 
network that links smaller 
networks and individual 
computers all over the 
world using modems (see next question), 
phone lines, and satellite links. The Internet 
gives people the ability to communicate with 
other connected computer users through 








Writing Contest Results 

Number 3 Writing Contest Winner! 

In March we asked you to send us a letter telling us about yourself, how and where you 
learned about PC Novice, why you subscribed, and why you would recommend PC Novice. 
We featured the first winner in June, and now we would like to present our third winner: 


MY PC NOVICE STORY 

I t's 2:55 in the afternoon and I'm waiting on a few more people to arrive 
for a class scheduled to begin at 3:00. In the remaining minutes, I have 
time to look over the items spread across my desk that I've brought in 
for show and tell. There is an inoperable hard drive, a blown motherboard, 
a few memory chips, an 80286 microprocessor chip, and several issues of 
PC Novice. Explaining each item in this array of props is how I begin an 
introduction to the personal computer class. At least one issue of PC 
t Novice has been a part of almost every opening day demonstration. 

MY STORY I'm a computer instructor and consultant in northeast Ohio 
and have worked in the personal 
computer field for the past twelve 
years. My PC Novice story contains all 
the elements that the great American 
movie classics It's A Wonderful Life 
and The Lion King are made of. It 
| includes essential factors such as 
: companionship, the right answers at 
the right time, and happy endings. 

Since perusing my first issue of PC 
Novice three years ago, it has been my 
constant companion and well informed 
teaching (and learning) aid. Together 
we have successfully helped hundreds 
of computer users understand the many 
sides of technology. 

REASONS FOR RECOMMEN¬ 
DATION With the steady entrance of 
new computer users into the market 
every year, the introduction to 
computers courses remain a strong 
favorite and extract a healthy 
registration. Whether it is an 
introduction class for young adults, 
home users, business users, or senior 
citizens, invariably I'm asked to suggest 
a computer magazine that is easy to 
read and use. My standard reply is to 
pull a few current issues of PC Novice 
from my briefcase or off my desk to 
pass around. Then I quickly begin to 
differentiate PC Novice's features from 
other computer publications. 

Beginning with the reasons I 
recommend it (which are basically the 
same as why I subscribe to it), I stress 
the utilitarian articles, the germane 
subject matter and the effective tips 
offered. By the time I describe the 
colorful and fun graphics, catchy titles 
and easy to read but in-depth format 
everyone becomes convinced I'm a PC 
Novice salesperson in disguise. 

There have been a number of classes 
where one or more of the students have 
pulled their own copies of PC Novice 
from their bags. I, of course, ask them to 
share their opinion of the magazine. It 
continued on next page 


Patricia Faulhaber 
North Canton, OH 



Tired of loaning your issues to friends who need computer help? Here's an 
opportunity to introduce a friend, family member, or co-worker to PC Novice 
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always receives a positive testament from these readers as well. Computer 
magazines for all levels of users, deluge the bookstore shelves these days. Many 
lose themselves in technical jargon that the average user just doesn't want to 
bother learning. The PC Novice readers I've talked with enjoy the freedom of 
being able to understand the reporting without the need of an interpreter. 

PC NOVICE: NOT JUST FOR BEGINNERS One point I continually stress is 
that the magazine is not just for the beginner. Although the very name denotes 
a beginner's journal, it easily doubles as a quick reference source for the more 
skilled operator. With section names like Computing Basics, Working At 
Home, At The Office, Beyond The Basics, and Mobile Computing, the user 
coverage is obvious. 

CLASS MATERIAL I don't just recommend the magazine. Because of the 
thorough coverage, I often use articles from the magazine as learning material 
for my students. The relevancy of the topics covered in PC Novice makes for 
good classroom discussion. One example is the article, "Is DOS Dead Yet?" 
from the November 1994 issue. I've used copies of this piece (with permission) 
in many introduction to DOS classes because it provides the appropriate 
justification for new users to learn about DOS. 

PC NOVICE AS A STUDY GUIDE In addition to carrying the magazine from 
class to class, PC Novice has served me in a number of other ways as well. 

When preparing for my Microsoft Certification test last summer, I used the PC 
Novice's Guide To Better Windows as a study guide. The special feature 


publication contained almost as much technical data as the resources recommended 
by Microsoft. I attribute much of my success to passing the Windows 3.1 Certification 
to PC Novice's guide. 

PC NOVICE ON THE GO There have been several happy endings given already 
but my story isn't over yet. I travel a bit both for personal and professional reasons 
and I carry several different magazines with me to read in the spare moments that 
sometimes present themselves during long trips. An issue of PC Novice is always with 
me. Actually, it has been quite the conversation piece at times. On a number of 
occasions I've ended up with a lunch companion when someone happens to notice 
I'm reading the magazine. Seems as though everyone'has a personal computer story 
or two they want to share and this magazine has been both an icebreaker and a 
social director during such meetings. 

YES, BUT CAN IT WIGGLE? I could go on but it's almost 5:30 in the afternoon. 
Class is over for today and I have to pack up my PC Novices and go home. By now 
I'm sure you can see why I feel that PC Novice has been such a reliable, consistent, 
and helpful companion that provides timely answers. The writing styles make it an 
easy read while at the same time the thoroughness makes it a learning and reference 
tool that can assist any computer enthusiast. Peter McWilliams writes in his book, 
The Portable Life 101, that "Life, it turns out, is not a struggle; it's a wiggle." PC 
Novice makes learning and using technology more of a wiggle and less of a struggle. 
Take it from a long time subscriber, don't leave home or try to compute without it. 
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Patricia Faulhaber 
North Canton, OH 


Congratulations Patricia! 

We appreciate your loyal support 
and word-of-mouth advertising for 
PC Novice! We hope you enjoy 
your six "Guide-To" series issues 
and your new PC Novice T-shirt 
(Hey, you can wear your new T-shirt 
to class. Then the students would 
REALLY wonder if you were a PC 
Novice salesperson in disguise.). 
Thanks Patricia! 



Don't forget to check in 
this place for another 
great essay within the 
next two months. 
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message. The beauty of the way the Internet 
works as a communication tool is that even if 
one or more phone lines become unavailable, 
or a number of individual networks go 
down, the data packets always can find an¬ 
other route—through different lines, net¬ 
works, and computers—to their final 
destination. Consequently, it would be very 
hard to shut down the entire Internet. 

That's why the Internet came into exis¬ 
tence in the first place. In 1969, the U.S. 
Department of Defense decided to try con¬ 
necting several major computing centers 
together in a networked fashion. The Defense 
Department reasoned that this would permit 
communications to continue across the 
United States, even if a natural disaster or 
armed conflict destroyed parts of the net¬ 
work. From these humble beginnings, the 
'Net was born. 

What is a modem? 

The term "modem" comes 
/MFM/ from the words MOdulator/ 
(fl ffT I I [ffl j DEModulator, which actu- 
ally describes how this es- 
sential piece of hardware 
acts as your computer's link to the rest of the 
world. Connected to your computer either 
internally or externally, a modem transforms 
(modulates) the digital signals your computer 
generates into analog signals that can travel 
across regular phone lines and into the 
modems of other computers. When a modem 
receives a signal, it must reverse the original 
process and transform the analog signal back 
(demodulate) into a digital one the computer 
can use. 

One of the most important attributes of a 
modem is the speed at which it can transmit 
and receive signals. A fast modem lets you jet 
across the Internet and its famous offspring 
the World Wide Web in no time. You can 
move from site to site more quickly and 
download more efficiently, and more cost ef¬ 
fectively, by staying online for less time. 
(Downloading is when you transfer a file 
from a site on the Internet to your computer's 
hard drive.) We measure a modem's speed in 
bits per second (bps). Bits are tiny pieces of 
data. Most of the modems sold these days 
have a speed of 28,800bps. However, this 
number is usually expressed as 28.8 kilobits 
per second, or 28.8Kbps. That's pretty fast, 
especially when compared to the 2400bps 
slowpokes that were the standard just a 
few years ago. 


It’s usually pretty easy 
to find a search service, 
and most Web browsers offer 
their own list at the start page 
or through a button 
on the browser. 

What is the World Wide Web? 

The Internet contains 
many different parts, 
with the most famous 
being the World Wide 
Web. Users with a Web 
browser can enjoy the 
graphical interfaces on the Web that are consid¬ 
erably more user-friendly than the text-only 
sites found throughout much of the Internet. 
By pointing the cursor and clicking the mouse, 
users can visit individual Web sites that contain 
everything from text and images to sound, ani¬ 
mation, and video. 

It seems everybody has their own Web site 
these days. From universities to movie studios, 
advertising agencies to potato chip manufac¬ 
turers, scientists to the average Joe—they're all 
on there. If you want information, useful or not, 
presented in a visually pleasing way, you want 
the Web. 

The Web also gives users the ability to jump 
from site to site by simply clicking highlighted 
sections of text, called hyperlinks, that appear 
in most sites. For example, if you're reading an 
online magazine's review of a current movie, 
you might notice the director's name high¬ 
lighted in blue within the body of the text. 
That means the person who created this page 
has created a link for you. If you click the 
name, you'll jump to a related story about the 
film's director. Hyperlinks make navigating 
the Web a truly interactive experience. 

What is a Web browser? 

Web browsers are the 
Internet equivalent of a magic 
carpet that can take you any¬ 
where you want to go. The in¬ 
tuitive, point-and-click nature 


of these programs makes them very easy to use, 
and they ve had a great deal to do with the pop¬ 
ularization of the Internet. 

A Web browser lets users type in an Internet 
address (called a Universal Resource Locator, 
or URL) and instantly move to that location on 
the 'Net. If it turns out you really like the site, 
most browsers will let you mark it in memory, 
so you can return at the click of a button. Other 
prominent capabilities of most browsers in¬ 
clude access to E-mail and newsgroups and the 
ability to help you download files. 

Another handy utility of most browsers is 
that they can keep track of where you have 
been during your Internet trek. By simply 
clicking the Back button, or your browser's 
equivalent, you can retrace your route and 
return to sites you've already visited. The major 
Web browsers also offer direct access to a list of 
search services, which can help you find what 
you're looking for. Several Web browsers are 
available for free on the Internet. (For more 
information on Web browsers, see "Browsing 
For A Web Browser" in this issue.) 

What is a search service? 

A search service is a com¬ 
pany that runs a complex 
program to keep track of all 
the sites popping up on the 
Internet. Users can access a 
service's listings to try to find sites of interest 
by using keywords and names. For example, if 
you wanted to see what types of sites the 
Internet had to offer on Mark Twain, you 
might visit the Yahoo! site (at http:// 
www.yahoo.com). Once you're there, you 
simply type mark twain in the search window 
and away you go. Yahoo! was one of the first, 
and is still one of the most popular, search 
sites because of its simple interface and 
friendly demeanor. 

Your request for sites about Mark Twain 
should bring back a list of possible sites. If 
they're not exactly what you were looking for, 
you might try to narrow your search parame¬ 
ters; most search services make it easy to do. 

If you're having difficulty with a search or 
if you just want to find an interesting topic, 
most search services now offer directories for 
you to browse through. In a directory, you 
can pick a general topic and work your way 
down to a specific site. For example, you 
could pick the general category of health, 
then pick the subcategory hospitals, and 
finally pick out a particular hospital's Web 
site. Directories are very easy to use and can 
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lead to some great discoveries. Some search 
services even provide reviews and ratings of 
Web sites. 

It's usually pretty easy to find a search ser¬ 
vice (more are popping up every day), and 
most Web browsers offer their own list at the 
start page or through a button on the browser. 
These sites work for free, but beware: Most sell 
space to advertisers who want to sell you 
something! (For more on search services, see 
"Internet Search Services Show The Way" in 
this issue.) 

What is a URL? 

URL stands for Uni¬ 
versal Resource Locator, 
which is a fancy way of 
saying "Internet address." 
URLs are those longs 
strings of text that are 
popping up in everything from newspaper 
articles to television commercials, asking you 
to visit a certain Web site. URLs usually start 
with "http;" have a mess of letters, numbers, 
and punctuation marks in the middle; and in¬ 
clude a three-letter combination such as 
.EDU or .COM at the end. 

Most URLs look like a pile of gibberish, but 
actually, each combination of letters and punc¬ 
tuation marks plays a very specific role in 
directing a Web browser to the correct loca¬ 
tion. By typing a complete URL into the appro¬ 
priate window of a Web browser, you can 
jump instantly to a new site on the Internet. 
Just like a real-life address, it's very important 
to make sure you include everything when 
you enter a URL; otherwise, it's likely you'll 
end up in the wrong place. 

What is E-mail? 

Electronic mail (B- 
mail) is a letter or 
document composed, 
mailed, received, and 
read through com¬ 
puters. Most E-mail reaches its destination 
by traveling on the Internet, although office 
networks and commercial online services 
also provide E-mail services to their users. 

E-mail lets people use written communi¬ 
cation (which many prefer) in a timely 
manner. It combines the qualities tradition¬ 
ally attributed to a letter or document sent 
through the postal service, with the speed, 
■efficiency, and dependability of placing a 
phone call. And it usually costs less than 
either one. 
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Most Web browsers have some type of E-mail 
program, and there are dozens more to choose 
from on the market and on the Internet. E-mail 
is the most popular use for the 'Net, and in the 
future, almost everyone probably will have two 
addresses, one where they receive their "real" 
mail and one where they receive their E-mail. 

What is the difference between the 
Internet and commercial online 
services? Which is better? 

Both the Internet and 
commercial online ser- 
vices (the biggest are 
roL America Online [AOL], 
CompuServe, Prodigy, 
and The Microsoft Network) provide users 
with access to a huge amount of information 
as well as the ability to send and receive E- 
mail and to hold discussions with others in 
real time. Most online companies also offer 
their own gateways to the Internet. The main 
difference between the Internet and the com¬ 
mercial online services is that no single person 
or company owns the Internet, so there is no¬ 
body in charge of the content. 

Since nobody owns the Internet, you don't 
have to pay anybody to use it. You do, how¬ 
ever, have to pay to connect to it. This is 
where Internet service providers (ISPs) come 
into play. They provide the link between 
your computer and the rest of the Internet. 
An ISP, however, has absolutely no control 
over the content of the Internet. 

Companies own and operate the commercial 
services. They work to create content, monitor 


In the future, 
almost everyone 
probably will have 
two addresses, 

I it 1 11IH 

one where they receive 
their “real” mail and 
one where they receive 



activity, and provide services that users can't or 
won't find on the Internet. Because an online 
service can control the content within its own 
boundaries—at least to some extent—it can keep 
out sites subscribers might find displeasing. 
Commercial services also offer monitored chat 
rooms, where people can have real-time discus¬ 
sions under the watchful eye of the company's 
censors. If people in a chat room get out of line 
and use forbidden words or phrases, the com¬ 
pany can remove them from the service. 

As to which method is better, it's really a 
matter of preference. Access to the Internet 
through most ISPs is cheaper than sub¬ 
scribing to an online service, and it's usually 
a bit faster. But the Internet is a much more 
raw environment than what you'll find on 
the online services. For the extra cash, an 
online company provides specialty content 
and services, as well as the guarantee of a 
more orderly, and purified, online universe. 

What is a PPP connection? 

Point-to-Point Protocol 

is a method for connecting 
your computer directly to 
the Internet. A fully con¬ 
nected machine lets you 
experience all the vibrant 
graphics, animation, sounds, and video avail¬ 
able on the World Wide Web. 

In the early days, the only way to connect 
your computer to the Internet was through an 
ISP provider's computer. When you did it this 
way, in what was called a shell account, the 
best you could hope for was plain old, boring 
text. Essentially, all your computer was 
doing was acting as a terminal, with the 
actual commands running through the ISP's 
computer. But now, using a PPP connection, 
you can bypass that second computer and 
link directly to the Internet. This lets you take 
full advantage of what is available online. 

Windows 95 has built-in software for in¬ 
stalling a PPP connection on your com¬ 
puter. (For more information on this, see 
"Windows 95 And The PPP Connection" in 
this issue.) 

What is IRC? 

IRC, which stands for 
Internet Relay Chat, is a 
virtual area where peo¬ 
ple gather to use their 
computers and modems 
to chat in real time. To take part in this 
worldwide gabfest, users first must obtain 
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an IRC program called a client. (The best are 
available for free on the Internet.) After in¬ 
stalling the client, it should be easy for the 
user to log on to a server that connects in turn 
to another server where they can find the 
IRC's individual channels. 

Selecting a channel from the thousands that 
exist can be the most difficult part of IRC. 
You have a range of topics from which to 
choose, including everything from music 
groups to literature to politics. Once you join 
a channel, you can communicate with the 
other people there by simply typing what you 
want to say. Your statements zoom around 
the world in an instant, and your interna¬ 
tional conversation has begun. (For more in¬ 
formation on IRC, see "Internet Relay Chat 
Offers Worldwide Conversations" and "How 
The 'Net Works" in this issue.) 



What is a newsgroup? 

If you're looking for a 
place to obsess about your 
favorite topics—from hob¬ 
bies to television shows to 
personal habits—along with 
people that share your interests, a newsgroup 
is the place for you. Newsgroups are essentially 
bulletin boards where people can read and post 
messages about the topics of their choice. When 
you post a message to a newsgroup, everyone 
who visits that newsgroup can read your com¬ 
ments and respond if they want to. Usenet is 
the cyberplace where users can find a collection 
of thousands of different newsgroups. 

If you have one of the major Web browsers, 
accessing these newsgroups is as easy as 
clicking the Newsgroups button and following 
the instructions to set it all up. This amounts to 
connecting to an appropriate server and 
choosing which topics you're interested in. Once 
you're in, mind your manners and remember: 
Whatever you type may be read by a large 
number of people. 


What is FTP? 

File-transfer protocol 

is a way to transfer com¬ 
puter files over the In¬ 
ternet. FTP sites house 
| programs that are avail¬ 
able as shareware (mean¬ 
ing you pay a registration fee to use them) or 
as freeware (which costs nothing, but the 
programs remain copyrighted). 

In the past, you needed an FTP client 
(software) to access FTP sites. Using a client 



involved learning various commands as well 
as dealing with site administrators. Today, you 
can access most FTP sites with your average 
Web browser, and it will handle the details. 
All you have to do is go to one of these sites 
and download the software to your hard drive. 
It's as easy as that. 

With the improved ease of downloading files 
from the Internet, a commercially viable use for 
FTP files has arisen. Many software companies 
have recently begun to offer demonstration ver¬ 
sions of the software they have for sale. It works 
this way: You visit a company's Web site and 
download a partial version of its program. For 
example, you only would get one or two levels 
of a 10-level scenario if you were downloading 
a game. And if you were downloading a 
product such as flowcharting software, the 
demonstration program might leave out 
the spelling program or some other im¬ 
portant feature. You use the downloaded 
program and then decide whether you 
want to buy the full version. 

This process works for both sides. Users 
can decide before they buy if they want or 
need a program. The software designers, 
on the other hand, win in that they don't 
have to deal with unsatisfied customers 
who return programs that didn't do what 
they wanted. 

What is HTML? 

Hypertext Markup 
Language is the lan¬ 
guage of the Word 
Wide Web. You can 
use HTML to create 
the instructions that tell a Web browser 
and your computer how to display a 
Web page. 

You can add HTML tags to plain text 
files to create things such as headlines 
and other page elements. One of the most 
important elements of HTML is the fact that 
any browser, on any computer, can read and 
interpret it. 

Since HTML works on any plain text file, all 
you really need to create your own Web page is 
a place to do it (through your ISP) and a 
working knowledge of the major HTML tags. 
You also can use an HTML editor to help make 
the process more simple. Many are available 
for free on the Web. (For more information 
on HTML, see "Tools You Need To Create A 
Web Page," "Creating Web Pages The Easy 
Way," and "Learn The Language Of The Web" 
in this issue.) 


One of the most inter¬ 
esting aspects of the In¬ 
ternet is the incredible 
amount of diversity you 
can find there. One of the 
main reasons for this great diversity is the 
fact that anyone with access to the Internet 
can make a contribution, through the pro¬ 
of uploading. This occurs when you take 
files from your computer and copy them onto 
another computer where users can access 
them from the Internet. 

Of course, some people's idea of a worth¬ 
while contribution is different from others. 
While some strive to bring information, en¬ 
lightenment, or entertainment to people 
through their writings and images, others 
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One of the main reasons 
for this great diversity 
(on the internet) 
is the fact that anyone 
with access to the Internet 
can ttiake a contribution, 
through the process 
of uploading. 


feel they've done their part by making dirty 
pictures and obscene commentary available 
to all. 

While people can add material of question¬ 
able taste to the Internet mix, uploading com¬ 
mercial software is absolutely forbidden. 
Offering a $500 word processing program for 
free (unless you created it and own the copy¬ 
right) on the Internet is illegal and can lead to 
some nasty repercussions. So don't do it. ■ 

by Tom Mainelli 



What is uploading? 
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How The ‘Net Works 


T o simply say the Internet is one big net¬ 
work connecting a bunch of smaller 
networks is really selling the cyber¬ 
world short. The 'Net is a maze of networks 
that connects computers and supervising 
servers. It also contains special computers 
called routers that direct signals between dif¬ 
ferent networks. 

The Web, a nickname for the part of the 
Internet called the World Wide Web, is an ac¬ 
curate expression for this complex mesh of 
computers, modems, and telephone lines. With 
more than 30 million people using the Web 


(according to Zona Research), it's a wonder 
anything gets anywhere. 

With the right address, however, you can find 
your way through the labyrinth of servers and 
routers. After you enter a request, it will travel 
to your local Internet service provider (ISP) and 
may move on to a regional Internet provider. It 
eventually may connect to a national network 
(usually run by long-distance telephone compa¬ 
nies) and then travel through the chain of com¬ 
mands to its destination. Each part of an address 
can help the system direct a message or re¬ 
quest to the proper recipient; that's why it's so 


important that an address be accurate. It only 
may take seconds for the request to get where 
it's going, or it may require a much longer 
amount of time, depending upon the distance 
the data has to travel and your connection to the 
Internet. (An ISP lets PC users dial in and use its 
Internet connection for a fee.) 

Here, we give you an idea of how the 
Internet works. While much of the information 
is simplified, it gives you an idea of what hap¬ 
pens when you ask for an Internet address or 
send electronic mail and the request leaves the 
confines of your PC. ■ 


-Sending Electronic Mail 



Your ISP’s 
mail server 

■ The message goes to the Internet 
service provider's (ISP) mail 
server, which then sends it to the 
recipient's mail server. 

What’s In A Name? 


Recipient ISP’s 
mail server 

The message sits in the recipient's 
mail server until he calls in, checks 
his mail, and downloads the 
message to his computer. 


Each E-mail address you send is made up of certain components that help 
route it to the proper recipient, just like a mail address on an envelope. 


|—74644.301 7@compuserve.com 


User name or 
identification number. 


The At sign serves as a divider 
between E-mail sections. 


Domain name, which is the name of 
the user's Internet system or location. 
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Hooking Up To 
An IRC Channel 

Internet Relay Chat is a like an interna¬ 
tional CB system or conference call, only on 
your computer. If your ISP supports this 
type of service, you can tap into a host IRC 
server with a client software program. The 
server is a central place where you join in 
discussions with other users who are 
hooked into the same chat server. (That 
chat server is connected to a network of 
similar servers.) You pick a handle and 
choose a public channel, or topic, to con¬ 
nect to, ask to join a private one, or create 
one of your own. Then you will begin to 
see conversations fly between users in real 
time. Enter a message; it's passed to other 
users on the channel, and they can reply to 
it in seconds. (For more on IRC, see 
“Internet Relay Chat Offers Worldwide 
Conversations" in this issue.) 



User/Client 

Program 



Surfing The Web 


To “go to" an Internet site or to request that a Web page be downloaded to your screen, you will need the proper Internet 
address, which must contain specific components to direct your request through the Internet addressing system. 


://www.pcnovice.com- 


Hypertext Transfer Protocol: 
Protocol for the way computers ex¬ 
change information on the Internet. 


A World Wide Web page. 


Domain name indicates the name of the 
system or location of the computer. 
The last three letters usually indicate the 

type of organization. 


PC Novice 
Web Server 


ISP Server 


Through the 
router system 


What’s In A Name? 


Domain Name 
Extensions 

■COM company or business 
.EDU educational institution 
■GOV government site 
■MIL military site 
.ORG private organization 

■NET network gateway or 
host 
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Families Go Online 



~ Twelve-year-old Billy of 
St. Cloud, Minn., goes online 
every afternoon to look for 
neiv photographs from the 
Hubble space telescope. 

~ Cheryl, 5, of Boston sends her 
grandmother in Denver a 
weekly update via E-mail. 

She includes some of her 
computer artwork as well as 
some of her favorite down¬ 
loaded pictures and animation. 


W ith all of the controversy 
whipped to a froth around the 
Communications Decency Act, 
the Internet has taken on the 
persona of an electronic bo¬ 
geyman. Much of the media has focused on 
how the Internet and its resources are detri¬ 
mental to family values and how it contributes 
to the demise of innocent childhood. Granted, 
there is inappropriate material available on the 
Internet that parents need to be aware of, but 
the 'Net also contains valuable information 
and resources for the family that can't be 
found any other way. 

We wanted to serve you the Internet 
sunny-side up and show you some of the 
ways going online as a family can be bene¬ 
ficial. We took a look at some fun and edu¬ 
cational ways to use the 'Net as well as 
some of the more serious reasons families 
go online. 
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■ Bringing The ‘Net Home. When the 
Internet was invented, it was a tool for military 
intelligence. Since then, it has slowly moved 
down the ranks from use at government agen¬ 
cies to universities to the individual home 
user. Now, PCs designed for the home are sup¬ 
plied with modems, the cost of communication 
has gotten cheaper, access is plentiful, and 
World Wide Web sites for children and fami¬ 
lies are bursting out like popcorn from an old- 
fashioned popper. Even though the Internet 
doesn't have the reputation for being a family- 
oriented medium, the possibility of good expe¬ 
riences outweighs the potentially bad as long 
as parents are involved and supervise what 
their children are doing. 

Not only do parents need to watch out for 
potentially bad sites, they need to look for the 
valuable ones, too. There's still a lot of mean¬ 
ingless fluff floating around in cyberspace, but 
the number of people who are learning to pro¬ 
vide fun and interesting sites on the new 
medium is increasing as the new technology's 
novelty begins to wear off. 

Of course, the Web is not the be-all, end-all. 
You could use it like an expensive television 
set and randomly surf the Web like you surf 
through the channels on your TV, or you could 
view it as a tool and experiment with the best 
way to use it. Steve Bennet, family computing 


author and creator of the Family Surfboard 
Web site says, "The real benefit comes from j 
integrating information into your personal life, 
the things that your kids are studying in their 
classroom, your household, your backyard, 
your neighborhood.'' The wealth of informa¬ 
tion available online gives you the opportunity 
to open the lines of communication instead of 
sitting numbly in front of your RCA. 

■ Communication. E-mail is probably 
the most widely used feature of the Internet 
and as an alternative to long-distance charges, ! 
the prospect of paying one monthly fee to send ; 
as many communications as you want is at- I 
tractive. E-mail can take a matter of minutes or 
hours to travel from one end of the continent 
to the other (depending upon the number of 
connections and online traffic). This method of 
communication is faster than "snail mail" 
(postal service delivery), but it really can't be 
substituted for a telephone conversation be- I 
cause you don't get the same level of interac- | 
tion. (For more information on E-mail, see 
"How The 'Net Works" in this issue.) 

A more interactive alternative is to schedule 
a meeting in a chat room. The benefit of chat is 
that you can talk to a person in real time as op- ; 
posed to waiting for your message to travel j 
through the phone lines to the recipient's 
mailbox, be read and answered, and then sent 
back to you. The downside to these chat rooms j 
is that they are public. You could, however, 
plan to meet in a public chat room and then 
move to a private room when all the members j 
of the group are present. Like E-mail, users j 
don't have to subscribe to the same service to j 
communicate in real time. 

There are a couple of ways you can chat in 
real time. The first is through Internet Relay 
Chat (IRC), which is an all-Internet chat forum 
that lets users communicate through any ser¬ 
vice, commercial or otherwise. (See "Internet 
Relay Chat Offers Worldwide Conversations" 
in this issue.) America Online (AOL) offers its 
users a private chat feature called Instant 
Message. A user can chat directly with another 
user that is also set up on AOL. For example, a 
mother in Austin, Texas, tells us that her two 
children use Instant Message to chat with their 
grandfather in Wyoming. 
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Using these methods to send a message to 
grandpa may be more like a real conversation 
than E-mail, but they also might be more expen¬ 
sive. Compare the amount you'd be spending 
on your online charges to what you already pay 
for long-distance phone calls before substituting 
your computer for the more old-fashioned 
means of reaching out to touch someone. 

■ Fun And Educational. In addition to 
being used for communication, the 'Net is also 
heralded as a research tool. Instead of investing 
in a 12-volume encyclopedia set, parents can 
do a quick search to show their kids Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, an oscelot, or the pattern of plates 
on the Earth's crust. Donna in Rockport, Miss., 
uses the 'Net to show her children pictures of 
the Grand Canyon, Japan, and Antarctica. 

You can turn these browses into full-fledged 
projects that your family can do at the PC. 
Online field trips or scavenger hunts are just 
two ways to use the Internet's resources for 
family fun as well as education. A field trip is 
like a guided tour of the United States or the 
world through the Internet. Select an inter¬ 
esting topic and use a search engine (Alta 
Vista, Lycos, Yahoo!, etc.) to find related sites. 
For example, Bennet says he took his kids on a 
field trip about Japan; they toured sites that 
contained information about food, music, 
ancient art, and "a day in the life of." 

While a field trip is a planned online excur¬ 
sion from site to site, a scavenger hunt works 
in reverse. Parents find sites and make up 
clues that will help guide other users to the 
sites you selected. The difference between sit¬ 
ting down at the computer to go online and 
popping in a movie is the amount of prepara¬ 
tion it will take to get started. Designing a field 
trip or a scavenger hunt is a little more in¬ 
volved than stopping by the local Blockbuster 
and picking a tape off the family shelf to pop 
into the VCR. Parents must go online first, look 
for sites that pertain to a particular topic, and 
then make sure the sites are family-oriented. 
The Family Surfboard Web site (http://www. 
familysurf.com) is a good place to start looking 
for activity examples. 

Through these activities and those you create, 
the Web gives parents tools to be educators. 
Sometimes, however, parents don't have the 
time to make up activities or look for the an¬ 
swers to homework questions, so there are sev¬ 
eral places kids can go online to find answers. 
Sites such as Homework Helper (http://www. 
k-eyetv.com/homework.html) and Homework 
Buddy (http://www.hiwaay.net/homework) 


CompuServe’s 

W hile there’s lots of fun stuff for kids to 
do online, the tools most children use 
to navigate the ‘Net are designed for grown¬ 
ups. Would an interface that looks like a 
mutant version of the “Jetsons” cartoon and 
uses simple phrases spark interest? 
CompuServe is going to find out with its 
new online service specifically designed for 
children and families. 

All of the major online services have 
areas with family-related topics, but in 
July, CompuServe released a service tar¬ 
geted specifically at the family. Currently, 
WOW! comes with two distinct views: 
one for adults and one for children ages 8 
to 12. (Both are packaged on the same 
CD-ROM.) The Teen View, due to be re¬ 
leased sometime this fall, will contain 
three distinct Teen Views: 13 to 14, 1510 
17, and 18 to 19 (also packaged on the 
same CD-ROM). 

CompuServe has streamlined more than 
its look in this online service by offering 
fewer sites in WOW!. CompuServe Infor¬ 
mation Service has more than 3,000 speci¬ 
fied places, while WOW! only has 240 
specific areas. The list of WOW! sites may 
be smaller, but they are targeted more to¬ 
ward home-related topics to simplify the 
user’s search. The trimmed-down number of 
specific sites does not reduce general adult 
‘Net access. 

We took a look at the two views currently 
available. Though the service is designed 
for easy navigation, we got a little lost trying 
to get around. The titles on the menus don’t 
clearly describe all of the options you’ll find 
inside. However, after experimenting for a 
little bit, the navigational pattern becomes 
clear. But this wasn’t the intuitive control we 
were led to expect. 

Whatever WOW! loses in navigational 
ease, though, it makes up for in the value of 
specific information in the Children’s View. 
We found topics ranging from the hottest 
new games and video clips to fundamentals 
about the Earth and environment on sites 



The Main Menu of the Children’s (top) and 
Adult (bottom) views illustrate how Compu¬ 
Serve changes WOWI’s interface to appeal to 
the different age groups. 

only available through the WOW! service. 
The Children’s View also adds a high level 
of security and several parental controls to 
give kids freedom while giving parents the 
reassurance that their children aren’t seeing 
unsuitable things online. Kids can’t access 
chat groups or shopping, and parents have 
the option of previewing their children’s E- 
mail. This is a level of parental control not 
currently available on other online services, 
unless users want to sacrifice adult access 
as well. 

Finally, the monthly payment for WOW! 
always will be easy to figure. WOW! mem¬ 
bership costs $17.95 a month, regardless of 
how much time you spend online. This will 
be more expensive if your family hasn’t 
been swept up in the Web wave, but it will 
save you money if you want to let your chil¬ 
dren get on the computer and play as much 
as they like. □ 

For More Information: 

WOW! 

(800) 9GET-WOW 
(614) 717-4600 
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provide jumping off points for children to look 
for school information. Some of the sites even 
have a question-and-answer portion. WOW!, a 
new online service offered by CompuServe, pro¬ 
vides the Online Tutor, where a child or parent 
can pose a question and be guaranteed a re¬ 
sponse within 30 minutes. The tutor on the other 
end comes from a company called On Location 
Education, which is a tutoring firm to the stars. 
(For more information on WOW!, see the 
sidebar on the previous page.) 

In addition to educational uses, there are also 
storybooks online, activity resources, pictures, 
and interactive games. The majority of good 
resource sites for kids look a little bit like an 
activity book. They incorporate the computer 
and the "real world" by providing information 
on a subject, places where more information can 
be found, and simple activities for kids to do at 
home to bring the information they've gleaned 
from their computer to a less virtual level. 

■ More Than Fun And Games. Cruis¬ 
ing around the Internet can be a fun way to 
spend family time, but the 'Net also can offer re¬ 
sources to help with some serious family issues. 
We discovered that chat rooms are a surpris¬ 
ingly good source of information and support. 

We spent a few hours in some of the online 
chat rooms for stay-at-home parents. We were 
surprised to find that these groups act as 
therapy sessions, advice forums, and an oppor¬ 
tunity for adult conversation. While we partici¬ 
pated in one chat room on AOL (ParentsRUS), 
the discussion topics ranged from the impor¬ 
tance of a college education to teen-age sexuality 
and how to handle a precociously curious child. 
Members popped in and out as naps began and 
ended or waves of crisis rose and subsided. 
From time to time, a younger surfer would pop 
in looking for an activity suggestion or to ask for 
advice. Che young lady came looking for advice 
about how to handle teen-age pregnancy peer 
pressure. The chat room members advised her 
not to bow to the peer pressure or to, at the very 
least, take precautions if she chose to become 
sexually active. Apparently, youngsters instinc¬ 
tively turn to parents even when they don't feel 
comfortable talking to their own. 

Adoption. This widely used option for 
couples who are unable to have their own chil¬ 
dren is a process that's far from simple. The 
Internet has the benefit of giving information 
for initiating the adoption procedure and 
going through the process. It also informs 
users about how adoption will affect the 
family unit for years afterward. 


There's information targeted toward both 
prospective parents and parents considering 
giving children up for adoption. The possible 
affects of adoption on the children, how to 
watch for the warning signs, information for 
adult adoptees, etc., also can be found online. 
The Internet offers quick (and usually free) ac¬ 
cess to legal information, advice from coun¬ 
selors, and support from people who have 
been in similar situations. A good source to get 
you started is Adopt: Assistance, Information, 
Support (http: / / www.adopting.org/ar.html). 

Divorce. Family ties aren't necessarily 
broken when the divorce papers are signed and 
legal bonds are broken, especially when chil¬ 
dren are involved. Elizabeth Warner, a con¬ 
tractor for Prodigy services, authored the 
Divorce Web site (http: / / pages.prodigy.com/ 
divorce /duphtm) after filing for divorce herself 
in April. As she was going through the experi¬ 
ence, she started looking for some information 
online and found sources surprisingly lacking. 
The Divorce Web site has been getting 1,000 hits 
a month since its debut on May 16. 


There are two primary benefits to turning to 
an online service for information about divorce 
or other family issues. First is the anonymity. 
Although divorce is much more widely ac¬ 
cepted today than it was 30 years ago, a failed 
marriage still can carry a certain amount of 
stigma. People may be hesitant to go digging 
for the information and support they want and 
need because "they don't want to be seen 
traipsing in and out of lawyers' offices or ther¬ 
apists' offices," Warner says. 

The second benefit is the availability. You 
can find information and support at 2 p.m. or 2 
a.m. Information is available at your conve¬ 
nience, and you even may find another night 
owl to keep you company. 

Whether you're looking for something to en¬ 
tertain the kids or you need an "ear" to bend, 
the resources of the Internet are a budding op¬ 
portunity, and the online content seems to be 
improving. From advice to E-mail, the Internet 
has a little bit of something for everyone. ■ 

by Elizabeth Panska 


What Are They Doing Online? 


Here’s what some folks have to say about how they spend their time online: 


June (Sacramento, Calif.): 

I have grandchildren in three states. 
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■ WORKING AT HOME 


Tips For Buying & 

Using High-speed Modems 



■ What To Buy. The first question 
modem buyers ask is, "What speed modem 
should I buy?" The near-unanimous answer 
from manufacturers is, "Buy a 28.8 modem"— 
and that's not just because it's the most 
common model on the market. Already there 
are Internet sites providing 28.8 kilobits per 


second (Kbps) access, and 33.6Kbps access 
is soon to follow. If you have a slower modem, 
you'll spend more time tapping your fingers 
waiting for downloads to complete and more 
money on access fees. 

"It really wouldn't make good buying sense 
to go with something slower than a 28.8 
modem," says Dwayne Arnold, a senior 
product support engineer at Practical 
Peripherals (a division of Hayes). "Why waste 
time driving in the right lane when you can get 
in the left lane and pass everybody?" 

Good point. A survey of prices for 14.4Kbps 
and 28.8Kbps modems from manufacturers 
such as Cardinal Technologies, GVC/Max- 
Tech, Hayes, Megahertz, Motorola, Practical 
Peripherals, U.S. Robotics, and Zoom 
Telephonies showed a price differential of $30 
to $100, depending upon a modem's feature 
set. If you're looking at modems within a par¬ 
ticular product line and there's a $30 or $40 
difference between a 14.4 and a 28.8 model, 
you can write off the additional expense to 


future savings in access 
charges. If you're online for sev¬ 
eral hours a day, you definitely need a 
28.8—period. 

But when you're buying a modem, which 
features should you look for? Practical 
Peripheral's Arnold and Tyler Lindsey, an as¬ 
sociate product support engineer, recommend 
the following as the basic features any modem 
should have: 


• Most important: look for the V.34 
standard, which gives you 28.8Kbps and 
33.6Kbps support. The 33.6 support now can 
be found in U.S. Robotics' Courier 
V.Everything/V.34 modems and Practical 
Peripherals' Practical Class and ProClass 
products. (V.34 is the worldwide communi¬ 
cations standard for modems operating at 
28.8Kbps or faster.) V.34 refers to the speed 
at which modems operate and is just one of 
the protocols for modem speed available. 
This particular protocol means the modem 
can go as fast as 28.8Kbps and as slow as 
2400bps; it also provides the ability to adjust 
its speed during the phone call if there is in¬ 
terference on the line or if line conditions 


Y ou've been clunking around with your 
pokey modem for awhile now. The ac¬ 
cess charges incurred by lengthy 
downloads, transmissions of World Wide Web 
page graphics, and document uploads to your 
clients are affecting your ability to pay the 
mortgage and feed the kids. Doing some quick 
mental calculations, you realize that buying a 
new modem—whatever its price—has to be 
cheaper than your current path. So what do 
you look for? And what do you need to do 
with your new modern to ensure optimum 
performance? 
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improve. This ability lets users maintain their 
connections under most conditions. 

• Look for at least V.42 error correction 
and, as a bonus, MNP Levels 2 to 4. V.42 is the 
international standard for error-correcting ca¬ 
pabilities in modems. MNP, or Microcom 
Networking Protocol, is a method of error con¬ 
trol and data compression created by 
Microcom. MNP Levels 2 through 4 specify 
error correction. (Error correction is a function 
within communications hardware and soft¬ 
ware that deals with unwanted changes in 
transferred data that are caused by telephone 
line interference.) 

V.42 and MNP error correction are actually 
two ways to do the same thing, but having 
both in a modem provides added security for 
error correction. Modems equipped with 
these standards will run V.42 error correction 
first; if that doesn't work, part of the V.42 
protocol tells the modem to fall into MNP 
error correction. MNP Levels 2 through 4 
control error correction, with each level being 
a revision of the previous one; level 5 is 
strictly for data compression. Most modems 
today provide V.42 and MNP error correc¬ 
tion, but if for some reason you only have 
V.42, you should be OK. 

• For data compression, look for V.42bis, 
an international standard for data compression 
that accompanies V.42 error control. As 
modems send data to other modems, they look 
for redundant data (such as spaces or repeated 
words) and replace them with abbreviations, 
thus shrinking the size of the file. When the re¬ 
ceiving modem reads the data, it retranslates 
the abbreviations into the full words. By com¬ 
pressing data, the modem reduces the amount 
of time you need to be online for a transmis¬ 
sion, thus saving you money in phone and 
access charges. 

• Be sure to buy a modem that can send 
and receive fax transmissions via Class 1 or 
Class 2 standards, but preferably both to en¬ 
sure compatibility with all commercial fax 
software. These standards dictate how the 
modems in a transmission interact with each 
other. Class 1 allows the software to control al¬ 
most every aspect of the fax process, while 
Class 2 gives the modem hardware control. 

If you have a slow computer, such as a 386, 
Class 2 fax/modems will probably be the 
faster option, says Sam Knox, online services 
engineer for Hayes. In a fax/modem to 



The Practical Class 28.8 LCD V.34 external 
modem’s connection message display makes it 
an excellent choice for true beginners. 


fax/modem transmission, only Class 1 will let 
you send file attachments in your transmis¬ 
sion. Therefore, with the speed of computers 
today and the amount of files transferred, 
Class 1 is the better option. 

• Consider an external modem. It will be 
easier to install, and it has status lights that 
show a connection's progress. Internal 
modems may be a little cheaper, but the trade¬ 
offs in ease of installation more than make up 
for the extra money. 

• Use the bundled software as the swing 
factor between two technically equal 
modems. Some bundles include diskettes for 
at least one online service, a Web browser, 
and Internet packages. The Practical Internet 
Kit from Practical Peripherals also provides 
virus checking software and Internet tutorial 
packages. Look to the software to provide 
the most bang for your buck. An added 
bonus: You know when you buy the modem 
that all your communications software will 
work with it. 

• And finally, when you buy a 28.8Kbps or 
33.6Kbps modem, make sure your computer 
has a 16550 UART, Lindsey says. (A Universal 
Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter manages 
the data sent from your communications soft¬ 
ware to the modem and resides on your com¬ 
puter's motherboard.) To take advantage of 


the higher throughput rates offered by these 
high-speed modems, you will need a 'fast 
UART, such as the 16550. The speed at which 
the computer can communicate with the 
modem may be as high as 115,200 bits per 
second (bps). With a slower UART, such as an 
8250 or a 16450, you will experience data loss 
at these higher speeds. This is especially no¬ 
ticeable when downloading files; you might 
experience an excessive number of retries, 
which effectively slows or lowers the overall 
throughput. 

If you're unsure which UART type you 
have, run the MSD utility in DOS and look 
under the COM Port section. This utility can be 
run by typing msd at the DOS prompt. We 
don't recommend running MSD from 
Windows, or from the MS-DOS Prompt icon in 
Windows, because MSD reports are often inac¬ 
curate when generated from Windows. 

If you use an older UART, you'll need to 
slow your software down to eliminate the 
data loss. You should lower the "port speed" 
(the term used in most packages) to 9600bps 
for an 8250 UART and 19,200bps for a 16450 
UART. To make this change in your commu¬ 
nications software, look for an option such as 
Modem Settings, which lets you adjust the 
modem/port speed. You won't be .changing 
the actual UART type, but the speed setting. 
Even if you have a 28.8Kbps modem on your 
system, for example, and you change this set¬ 
ting to 14.4Kbps, your software will riot let 
your modem run faster than the speed you 
specified. However, Knox recommends up¬ 
dating your UART if you buy a high-speed 
modem. New input/output (I/O) port cards, 
which will have new COM1 and COM2 ports 
on them and updated UARTs, will cost 
around $30. These cards, once installed, will 
disable the COM ports that came with your 
system. 

■ I’ve Got The Modem, Now What? 

Many technical support questions fall in one or 
more general, yet fairly obvious, categories. 
The next time you encounter problems with 
your modem, run through our list of possible 
solutions before calling tech support. You 
could save yourself toll-call charges and/or 
technical support fees. 

• Are the power connections on your 
modem and computer's power supply firmly 
in place? Sometimes a not-so-tightly placed 
power cord can provide sporadic power sup¬ 
plies and confusing error messages. 
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• If you're using an internal modem, is the 
modem card seated properly in its expansion 
slot? If you're using an external modem, is it 
securely connected in the proper port at the 
back of the computer? 

• Is your connection to the telephone line 
secure? 

• Have you properly configured the 
modem initialization strings (also known as 
an AT string) in your communications soft¬ 
ware? (Initialization strings tell the modem 
how to establish and maintain a connection 
with another modem. A common initialization 
string is AT&F&C1&D2S7=60.) Other things 
to check: dial-up procedures, special scripts, 
prefixes for outgoing calls (such as 9), and au¬ 
tologon settings for online services that let you 
bypass the usual sign-on process of entering a 
user ID and password. You can eliminate the 
need to enter AT strings if, during installation, 
you pick your modem model (or a generic 
one) from the software's install list. (We'll dis¬ 
cuss this a little later.) 

• Most manuals have a section on fre¬ 
quently asked questions; check that section 
after looking for the things cited in this list. 

• Have you disabled call waiting? If not, 
add *70, as a prefix to the phone number your 
modem will dial. Otherwise, you could be 
bumped offline by an incoming call. 

Modem Configuration. Beyond hard¬ 
ware connections, there are other steps you 
can take during installation to ensure good 
modem performance. One thing to 
remember: Generally, once you install your 
modem, you shouldn't have to mess with 
it again. 

Hayes' Knox recommends picking your 
modem's exact name from a communications 
package's configuration list. If you don't see 
it, pick something similar. For example, if 
you have the external version of a company's 
modem but your software only lists the in¬ 
ternal version, try picking that; it's very 
likely they'll use the same initialization 
strings. Or, you can pick the generic Hayes 
error-correcting setting, which won't slow 
down your modem transmissions or prevent 
you from getting online. What it will do, 
Knox says, is send out commands that most 
modems use, and that should be enough to 
get you online. From there, he says, you can 


One thing to remember: 
Generally, once you 
install your modem, 
you shouldn’t have 
to mess with it again. 


contact the manufacturer's forum or bulletin 
board system (BBS) to see if there's some¬ 
thing else you can use. 

If you have Windows 95, expect relatively 
trouble-free installations. According to 
Practical Peripheral's Lindsey, Win95 does an 
excellent job configuring Plug-and-Play de¬ 
vices, including modems. You can use these 
devices on a Windows 3.x system, but they're 
not as easy to configure (though still easier 
than modems requiring manual configura¬ 
tions). If you buy a Plug-and-Play device for a 
DOS or Windows 3.1 system, ensure that the 
device is compatible with those systems. Some 
manufacturers don't intend for their products 
to support anything but Win95. Check the pro¬ 
duct's box; if you're still unsure, ask a sales¬ 
person or call the company. 

Error-checking. Unlike video cards, 
whose device drivers seem to be updated 
every 30 days, modems rarely have drivers. 
(Device drivers are software that lets your 
computer communicate with its peripherals.) 

If a modem requires a driver, it's called a 
"host-controlled" modem, which means error 
checking is done by the software, not the 
hardware. Because these modems use propri¬ 
etary drivers, they often run into problems 
with operating systems. If you don't want to 
do any more troubleshooting than you have 
to, you may want to avoid these modems. 

"If a product box says 'requires Windows,' 
it's a big tip-off that error checking is done by 
the software," Knox says. When software 
does the error checking, it requires micro¬ 
processor time, which can slow down other 
operations; when the checking is done by the 
modem, it doesn't use the microprocessor. 
Most modems conduct error checking within 


the hardware so you probably won't face this 
problem. 

Software settings. To avoid problems 
connected with carrier detect behavior and 
DTR transitions, Arnold recommends the fol¬ 
lowing all-purpose AT string: 

AT&F&C1&D2S7=60 

which can be entered in your software's initial¬ 
ization string or "added strings" fields in your 
modem settings page. The elements of this 
command line can be translated as follows: 

AT—the attention code that must appear at 
the beginning of a string. 

&F—resets the modem to factory settings. 
Knox recommends making sure your initial¬ 
ization string always starts with at least 
AT&F. That way, if you have to call tech¬ 
nical support or perform your own trou¬ 
bleshooting, you always know what your 
starting point for settings is. 

&C1—controls the carrier detect signal so the 
modem will indicate the signal only when a 
true carrier is on the line. 

&D2—controls how the modem will behave 
in response to a DTR transition. When the 
software drops the DTR signal, the modem's 
connection also will be dropped. (The Data 
Terminal Ready signal is a signal from the 
computer to indicate it is ready to communi¬ 
cate with the modem.) This is essentially a 
quick and easy way to break the modem's 
connection without requiring the software 
to send any additional signals. 

S7=60—establishes how long a modem 
should wait to establish a connection (in sec¬ 
onds) before giving up. The factory default 
is generally 50 seconds. 

In a nutshell, this AT string tells the modem 
how to make the connection to another 
modem, how to maintain the transmission 
once it's established, and to hang up when 
everything is complete. It also turns on error 
correction and data compression (in the &F 
setting) and basically sets up the modem for 
optimal performance on a PC. 

Once you have your new modem primed 
for use, you can rest assured that you'll see a 
difference in the speed of your online ses¬ 
sions—and the size of your access charges. ■ 

by Whitney Potsus 
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OZZIE’S HOUSE 


FUN SCHOOL 4 
(AGES 5-7) 

57468 

ED/ET/MS-DOS 
RX WORKS 

57449 
REF/WIN '95 

SOLID GOLD TRUE 
TYPE FONTS 

57450 

•SI/WIN 3,1/WIN ‘95 


ULTIMATE POKER 

57418 

GM/MS-DOS 

FOUR FOOTED 
FRIENDS 

50145 

ED/WIN 3.1X/WIN '95 

FUN SCHOOL 4 
(AGES 7-11) 

57469 

ED/ET/MS-DOS 

WORLD ALMANAC 

41222 

REF/WIN 3.1X/MAC 

COLLEGE FUNDING 
FINDER 

57476 

SI/REF/WIN 3.1/WIN'95 


D, MOUSE, DOS 5.0, WINDOWS 3.1 OR HIGHER, 


NOT A CLUBI NO COMMITMENT TO BUY MOfiEI 

KTI brings you a great new way to get exciting CD-ROMs at 
unbeatable prices. Just write In the numbers of the 4 (or 8,12,16, 
etc,) CD-ROMs you want for $19.95 plus shipping and handling. 
Order 8 CD-ROMs for $39.90 plus shipping and handling and 
receive one additional CD-ROM FREE of charge! 

THE BEST CD-ROM VALUE IN AMERICA! TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF IT TODAY! 

SEVEN GOOD REASONS TO BUY FROM KTI 

1. Our titles are priced elsewhere for $19.95 - $89.95 

2. Custom - designed front ends 

3. User friendly Installation Instructions 

4. All titles operate In real'time 

5. Technical support available for every program 

6. Exclusivity - many KTI titles are not available anywhere else 
7. 90% of programs playable from disc 


FOR FASTER SERVICE USE YOUR CREDIT CARD AND CALL US 
TOLL FREE 9:30 AM - 5:00 PM EST: 1-800-568-9467 DEPT. W.J. 


KTI CD-ROMS FACTORY DIRECT 

YES, please send me the 4 (8,12,16 or more) CD-ROMs I have indicated - at $19.95 
per set of four plus shipping and handling ($3.00 per set of 4). 

Send me these four (4) CD-ROMs for Write in your se|ection numbers be|ow 
$ 19.95 plus $3.00 shipping and # |— - 1 # | | 


handling (total $22.95). 

Please check how. you c 

□ My check is enclosed 

□ Charge my CD-ROMs to my: 


paying: 


#□ 


Place additional titles on a separate sheet. 


□ Master Card □ VISA □ AMEX □ Discover 

Account Numbe r. __ 

Signature_ 
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Making Your Point 
With PowerPoint, Part III 



I n the last two issues, we introduced you 
to Microsoft PowerPoint for Windows 95, 
one of the most popular business presen¬ 
tation graphics programs. We've covered the 
steps necessary to create and present a basic 
presentation and looked at several ways to 
enhance and edit it. In the last part of our se¬ 
ries, we'll show you how 
to add pizzazz to your 
presentations. 


■ Special Effects. 

Last month, we demon¬ 
strated how to add graphics 
to your PowerPoint presen¬ 
tation to make it more inter¬ 
esting. This month, we'll go 
a step further, showing you 
how to make your presen¬ 
tation come alive with 
sound and video. (These 
multimedia effects gener¬ 
ally require specific equip¬ 
ment, such as a sound 
board, speakers, and other 
multimedia capabilities. 

Also, the special effects 
work only on presentations given on-screen be¬ 
cause the sound and video elements won't 
transfer to other presentation media.) 

Text Build Effects. Sometimes you want 
to place one text item at a time on a slide 
during a presentation to keep your audience 
from reading ahead and paying less attention 
to what you're saying. This is also a good 
way to keep their attention. The Text Build 
Effects let you create the slide one item at a 
time. For example, you can have one item of 
a bullet list appear at a time, or one para¬ 
graph appear at a time, so your audience can 
only read that much instead of looking be¬ 
yond the material you're discussing. 

Text builds are one of the options on the 
Animation Effects toolbar. While viewing the 
slide where you want to create the text build, 
select the text you want to have built one step 
at a time. (This usually works best with bullet 
lists.) Left-click the Animation Effects button 
on the toolbar to open the Animation Effects 


toolbar and choose the Animation Settings 
button at the bottom right. This opens the 
Animation Settings dialog box. Choose how 
you want the text to be built (all at once or in 
layers) and which effects you want to happen 
as the text is added to the slide. For example, 
you can choose to have each item fly in from 
the right 
side of 


the slide. You can choose to dim previous text 
items (such as bullet list points) as new ones 
are added to the slide or to leave all the 
points in regular type. You also can add 
sounds to the text build, but we'll talk more 
about that later. 

Transition effects between slides. 

Normally, as you progress through an on¬ 
screen presentation, it appears as a slide show, 
where each frame is replaced by the next. To 
make your presentation flow more smoothly 
from one slide to the next, you can add transi¬ 
tion effects between slides. 

Adding slide transitions are easiest when 
you are in Slide Sorter view. Left-click the 
slide you want to add the transition to. Then 
choose the type of transition you want from 
the drop-down list on the second toolbar. 
(The default option is No Transition; this ap¬ 
pears in the box until you choose another op¬ 
tion.) The transition will be demonstrated on 
the slide you chose, but it moves quickly 


enough that you'll only get a glimpse of how 
it appears in the small view. To see what the 
transition will look like to your audience, 
choose Slide Show view, and left-click after 
each slide to move through the presentation. 

If you want finer control over transitions, 
such as transition speed and whether to ad¬ 
vance automatically or only with your mouse- 
click, left-click the Slide Transition Effects 
button at the left of the lower toolbar to 
open the Slide Transition dialog 
box. This box also lets you add 
sound to your transitions. 


(You also can open it in the Slide View by 
choosing Slide Transition from the Tools 
menu. The transition will follow the slide 
showing when you open the dialog box.) 

Sound bytes. If you have a sound board 
and speakers, you can add sound to enhance 
your presentation and hold your audience's at¬ 
tention. You can add sounds to text builds so 
the sounds coincide with the changes in the 
slide or the transitions between slides. 

Sounds are added to text builds in the 
Animation Settings dialog box discussed ear¬ 
lier. In the bottom drop-down list in the Effects 
section of the dialog box, select the sound you 
want (such as a typewriter clicking) and left- 
click OK. 

To add sound to a slide transition, select the 
slide you want the sound added to, then 
choose Slide Transition from the Tools menu. 
This will open the Slide Transition dialog box. 
Choose the sound you want to accompany the 
transition and left-click OK. 
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When a presentation calls for special effects, turn to the Animation Settings di 
where you handle items like sounds and add elements on a slide one at a time. 


Video clips. Adding movie clips to 
your presentation is easier than you might 
think, if you have video files in the .AVI 
format. Choose New Slide from the Insert 
menu and select an AutoLayout with a 
Media Clip placeholder. When the new 
slide is created, double left-click the 
Media Clip placeholder. Choose Insert 
Clip from the menu bar, and choose Video 
For Windows. An Open dialog box wil^ 
appear. Find the file you want to insert, 
select it, and left-click Open. 

Alternately, you can add a movie clip to 
an existing slide by choosing Movie from 
the Insert menu and then finding the file 
you want to insert in the Insert Movie di¬ 
alog box that appears. But creating a new 
slide with a Media Clip placeholder ensures 
that you'll have room on the slide for the 
clip. 

Animation. The Animation Effects 
button gives you access to many effects 
beyond the text build we learned earlier. 
You can create animated text effects in 
your title or change the way objects ap¬ 
pear on the slide. With the slide open you 
want animation added to, left-click the ele¬ 
ment you want to animate. (For example, if 
you want text to appear on-screen as if it is 
being typed before your audience's eyes, left- 
click the text placeholder in the open slide.) 
Then left-click the Animation Effects button 
to open the Animation Effects toolbar. 

Hold the mouse pointer over each button 
in the Animation Effects toolbar to read a 
brief description of what the button does. 
When you find the one you want, left-click 
that button. The effect will be added to the 
slide, and the Animate Title or Build Slide 
Text button in the Animation Toolbar 
window will be lighter in color (activated). 
Close the Animation Effects Toolbar by left- 
clicking the button in the upper-right corner 
of the toolbar window (the one with an X in 
it). Left-click outside the text area to unselect 
it. To view the effect, run a slide show by 
choosing Slide Show from the View menu 
and then left-clicking Show. 

If you decide that you don't like the anima¬ 
tion effect, you can remove it from the slide. 
Select the area that has the animation effect 
added to it, open the Animation Effects 
Toolbar, and left-click the Animate Title or 
Build Slide Text button (whichever is acti¬ 
vated) to remove the effect. Close the 
Animation Effects toolbar window and left- 
click outside the text area to unselect it. 


■ Advanced Techniques, hr each part 
of this series, we've learned techniques you 
can use as you present your material. In this 
final installment, we'll look at some of the 
more sophisticated methods you can use to re¬ 
fine your presentation. 

Annotations. During a presentation, you 
can temporarily add elements to your slides 
with the annotation pen. This is especially 
useful if you want to circle or underline some¬ 
thing to draw your audience's attention to it. 
To activate the pen while your slide show is 
running, right-click, and choose Pen. When the 
annotation pen is activated, the cursor will 
look like a pen. To draw or write on the cur¬ 
rent slide, press and hold the left mouse button 
while moving the cursor. 

You can use a contrasting color if you want 
to emphasize what you've added to the slide 
with the annotation pen. To do so, right-click 
during the slide show to open the shortcut 
menu, choose Pointer Options, then Pen Color, 
and left-click the color you want. To change 
the cursor back to normal and turn off the an¬ 
notation pen, right-click, and choose Arrow 
from the shortcut menu. 

Pack And Go Wizard. If you take your 
presentation on the road and aren't sure 
whether the computer you will use at your 
destination has PowerPoint installed on it, 
you still can use that computer for your 


presentation. PowerPoint has a Viewer pro¬ 
gram that lets you use most of the features 
(excluding a few things such as animated 
builds) on a computer without PowerPoint. To 
prepare a diskette with your presentation and 
the Viewer, choose Pack And Go from the File 
menu to open the Pack And Go Wizard. (The 
Viewer only works with the Windows NT or 
Win95 operating systems. If the computer 
you'll be using for the presentation runs 
Windows 3.x, you'll need to use the Viewer 
diskette included with PowerPoint instead of 
loading the Viewer with the presentation.) 

After you read the introduction to the Pack 
And Go feature, left-click Next. You then can 
choose which presentation you want to 
package. The open presentation is the de¬ 
fault. If for some reason you want to pack a 
presentation other than the one you're cur¬ 
rently working on, left-click Other Presen¬ 
tations, then Browse to find the presentation 
you want. Otherwise, left-click Next. Now 
choose where you want the presentation sent. 
In almost all cases, you'll want to leave the 
default option, Drive A, selected. If not, left- 
click Choose Destination, then Browse. Left- 
click Next when you've chosen the 
destination for the file. 

Next, you'll choose whether to include linked 
files and fonts that you used in your presenta¬ 
tion. Again, it's best to stick with the default 
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option, which is to include these linked items. 
Left-click Next. You'll then be prompted to 
choose whether to include the PowerPoint 
Viewer on the diskette with the presentation. 
Left-click Next after making your choice. The 
Wizard then explains what will be loaded onto 
the diskette; left-click Finish when you've read 
the explanation. The Wizard then loads the 
files; if the diskette isn't large enough to hold 
the presentation and Viewer, you'll be 
prompted to switch diskettes for the Wizard to 
continue loading files. 

■ Sharing Electronic Documents, if 

you need to share your presentation with 


system on your computer and the computers 
where you want to send the presentation. 

There are two ways to send a PowerPoint 
document as an attachment to an E-mail mes¬ 
sage. You can start from your E-mail applica¬ 
tion and attach a document to the message 
(usually done by left-clicking a button labeled 
Attach or something similar), or you can left- 
click Send in the File menu, which will open 
your E-mail application. 

Route. If, on the other hand, you need each 
person's comments to be forwarded to the next 
so they can collaborate on the changes, you can 
route the document to several people. This 
sends out a single copy of the document, let¬ 


message returned to you when it has been to 
all of the recipients. You also can choose 
whether or not to track the status of the mes¬ 
sage. When you've made all of your choices, 
left-click Add Slip if you're not ready for the 
presentation to be sent or Route if you want 
to send it now. (If you choose Add Slip, 
choose Send from the File menu to send the 
presentation later.) 

Post to Microsoft Exchange public 
folder. If you need to share your document 
with many people at one time, without let¬ 
ting comments be shared, the best option is 
to post it to a public folder in Microsoft 
Exchange. This lets everyone view it over the 
network. This approach is ideal for 
sharing information such as an employee 
benefits summary that all employees must 
see but that doesn't require feedback from 
them to you. 

To post a document to a folder on 
Microsoft Exchange, you must be con¬ 
nected to a network running Microsoft 
Exchange Server. Open the document, 
left-click Post To Exchange Folder in the 
File menu, and choose the folder you want 
to post the document to. (You may need to 
create a new folder if there isn't an appro¬ 
priate one.) Left-click OK to post the docu¬ 
ment to the folder for public access. 


The Slide Setup dialog box provides the option of choosing which form to print presentations in. 


others, perhaps to get their input or opinion 
of the presentation before you give it, there 
are several ways to share your PowerPoint 
document electronically. The method you 
choose will depend upon how many people 
you want to share it with and whether you 
want them to see each other's comments on 
the document. 

Send E-mail. If you just want to show the 
document to several people quickly but don't 
need them to see each other's comments, the 
easiest option is to send the document by 
electronic mail (E-mail) to those people. To do 
this, you must have Microsoft Exchange, 
Microsoft Mail, or another compatible mail 


ting each person add comments and send it to 
the next person on your list. 

To route a document, first open it, then 
left-click Add Routing Slip from the File 
menu. Left-click Address to open the list of 
addresses on your mail system; choose the 
people you want to send the presentation to. 
(Choose them in the order you want them to 
receive the presentation.) When you've cre¬ 
ated the list of addresses, left-click OK. You 
can change the subject line of the message 
containing the presentation and add a mes¬ 
sage to the recipients. Choose whether to 
route the message to one person after another 
or all at once and whether you want the 


■ Alternate Output Types. So far, 
we've discussed presentations made on¬ 
screen or on paper handouts. There may 
be times, however, when another type of 
presentation might be better suited to 
your needs or to the equipment available 
to you. In addition to the paper handouts 
we discussed earlier in this series, 
PowerPoint offers two other types of 
output: overhead transparencies and 35- 
millimeter (mm) slides. 

Overhead transparencies. You can 
create overhead transparencies on your com¬ 
puter if your printer can print on trans¬ 
parency film. (You can buy transparency film 
at office supply or computer stores.) While 
you have the presentation open, choose Slide 
Setup from the File menu, choose Overhead 
from the Slides Sized For drop-down list, and 
left-click OK. Then choose Print from the File 
menu to open a standard Print dialog box. 
Make sure the settings are correct, and left- 
click OK to print the file. (Follow your print¬ 
er's instructions for printing overheads.) 

35mm slides. To make an actual slide 
show with 35mm slides, you'll need to use an 
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outside printing service. PowerPoint in¬ 
cludes a link to Genigraphics Corp., a ser¬ 
vice bureau that will print slides from 
your PowerPoint files. If you have a 
modem, you can use it to send the file at 
any time and receive the 35mm slides by 
overnight delivery. 

To use this option, choose Slide Setup 
from the File menu, open the Slides Sized 
For drop-down list, choose 35mm Slides, 
and left-click OK. Next, choose Send To 
Genigraphics from the File menu to start 
the Genigraphics Wizard. (If you didn't 
install the Genigraphics option when you 
installed PowerPoint, this option won't be 
available.) Read the information about the 
steps you'll be following and left-click 
Next. You'll be asked to choose which 
type of output you want Genigraphics to 
create; left-click 35mm slides if it isn't al¬ 
ready checked, and left-click Next. You'll 
then be asked which file you want to send. 
The default is the open file; to choose an¬ 
other presentation, left-click Previously 
Saved Presentation and find the file you 
want. You also must choose how you 
want to send the file, via modem or on 
diskette. Choose which option you want, 
then left-click Next. (If you're sending the file 
by modem, make sure your modem is con¬ 
nected and turned on.) 

If you haven't saved your presentation al¬ 
ready, you'll be prompted to do so now. Left- 
click Yes. Next, you'll be asked if you want 
your slides mounted in plastic or glass and 
how many sets of slides you want. The bene¬ 
fits of each type of mount are listed; make 
your choices, and left-click Next. If any 
changes to your presentation are necessary 
(for example, if you have the slide size in Slide 
Setup to an option other than 35mm slides), 
the Wizard will prompt you to make them 
now. (You'll have to left-click Cancel to exit 
the Wizard, make the suggested changes, and 
choose Send To Genigraphics from the File 
menu again.) The Wizard then lets you choose 
the turnaround time you want, ranging from 
Next Day to three to seven business days, and 
lets you enter any special instructions. Left- 
click Next when you've finished choosing 
these options. You're then asked for shipping 
and billing informatio'n before you send the 
order. You must pay by credit card. 

You also can use another service bureau, 
but you will need know its procedure for 
sending in files to be made into 35mm slides. 
(You still will need to size the slides for 
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The Meeting Minder lets you take notes during the presentation and refer to them after 
you’ve finished, making it easy to follow up on audience input and requests for information. 


35mm slides in Slide Setup as for Geni¬ 
graphics; you'll then want to save the file to a 
diskette or send it via modem, depending 
upon the preference of the service bureau 
you're using.) Genigraphics and other service 
bureaus also can create overheads or posters 
from your files. 

■ Presentation Follow-up. Power¬ 
Point's Meeting Minder feature lets you follow 
up on your presentation by recording input 
from the audience, letting you create Action 
Items (lists of tasks to be done after the presen¬ 
tation) and respond to any request for addi¬ 
tional material when you get back to your 
office and have time to do some research if nec¬ 
essary. 

To use the Meeting Minder, right-click 
while running the slide show. (This feature is 
only available when giving a presentation on¬ 
screen.) Choose Meeting Minder from the 
shortcut menu; this opens the Meeting 
Minder dialog box, which has three tabs: 
Notes Pages, Meeting Minutes, and Action 
Items. The Notes Pages tab displays the infor¬ 
mation you had created in Notes Pages view, 
if any. The Meeting Minutes tab provides you 
with a space to enter notes about the meeting 
as it happens. 

To add the Meeting Minutes to your Notes 
Pages for the slide you're currently showing 


or to export them to Microsoft Word, left-click 
Export, and choose which place you want to 
save the minutes, then left-click Export Now. 
The Action Items tab lets you add information 
about tasks that need to be taken care of as a 
result of the presentation or meeting; the list 
of action items will be shown as the final slide 
in your presentation. 

■ Ready To Go. With the tools you've 
learned to use in the last three months, you 
should be ready to give a presentation to just 
about anyone on just about any topic. Now it 
will be your co-workers and competitors en¬ 
vying your polished, impressive presentations 
instead of the other way around. ■ 

by Diana K. McLean 

For More Information: 

Microsoft PowerPoint for Windows 95 7.0 
$339 (retail) 

$129 (upgrade) 

Microsoft Corp. 

(800)426-9400 

(206)882-8080 
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Serve Yourself 

Applications Let You Run Your Own Web Site 


N o one knows where the World Wide 
Web is going, but everyone's in a 
hurry to go along for the ride. 

Even for those who believe the Web to be a 
lot more talk than walk, the all-encompassing 
worldwide information attic 
offers important advantages 
to the right kind of business. 

For firms that deal with the 
computer-literate segment of 
the public, a Web site with 
pertinent company informa¬ 
tion is almost expected. Even 
those businesses not tradi¬ 
tionally wired to the elec¬ 
tronic world are finding new 
online opportunities for 
reaching a national or global 
audience. Everything from 
basic company descriptions 
and phone numbers to mail¬ 
order forms can be published 
on the Web for a fraction of 
the equivalent paper cost. 

The most important tool 
for joining this erratic, 
lurching bandwagon is the 
Web server. A Web server is 
basically any computer con¬ 
figured to serve up Web 
pages through the Internet to 
whomever requests them. 

Most computers sold today 
will do the job handily for 
small- to medium-sized sites; 
a Windows 95 Pentium system with 16MB of 
RAM and a connection to the Internet suffices, 
along with a good Web server software 
package. (See the sidebar "Getting Connected.") 

I The Job. Web server software is what 
creates the vital link between incoming requests 
from Web browsers (software used to access 
Web information) and the information stored 
on the server computer. Think of Web servers 
as applications that publish information. Rather 
than publishing it on paper, however, the server 
cranks out information in an electronic format 
that can be transferred across the 'Net. 
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These Web pages of data can be made up of 
text, graphics, sounds, animation, or small ap¬ 
plications written in new 'Net-sawy program¬ 
ming languages like Java. The format in which 
Web documents are published is called 



Hypertext Markup Language (HTML). An 
HTML document includes text to be displayed 
on a screen along with codes for formatting and 
the inclusion of pictures, sounds, and other ele¬ 
ments. (See "Learn The Language Of The Web" 
in this issue.) 

In order to view all of this HTML informa¬ 
tion made available by a server, readers must 
have computers of their own hooked to the 
same network as the server—either the Internet 
or an intranet (an Internet-like network inside a 
company)—and Web browsing software. Once 
a user types a Web site address into a browser, 
the browser software tracks down that Web 


site and downloads the available information. 
The two programs—browser and server- 
work together to transfer the desired informa¬ 
tion over the Internet from one computer to 
another. 

Most Web servers do more than simply pro¬ 
vide a way to access a group of HTML docu¬ 
ments. More advanced programs also give the 
Webmaster, the person who runs the Web site, 
ways to manage who can read what. Some 
Web servers come with other utilities that let 
Webmasters easily create new Web pages, let 
users search a Web site for par- 
,*'• ticular information, or link ex- 

• /“ isting databases to the Web. 

1 I The two most basic tasks 

\ \ Web server administrators 

concern themselves with are 
managing document trees 
and managing users. A docu¬ 
ment tree is a group of Web 
pages accessible from the main 
home page. You can put all of your 
Web pages into one document tree, or 
you can create multiple document trees 
with varying levels of security. For example, 
public information could be kept in one 
document tree while private cor¬ 
porate information accessible 
only to employees could be kept 
in a different document tree 
protected by a password 
system. 

Another way of managing 
documents is called "mapping" 
or "aliasing." Whatever word 
you use, it's the process of as¬ 
signing different Web ad¬ 
dresses—called Universal 
Resource Locators (URLs)—to 
physical directory paths located 
on your server. Each document 
accessible to outside Web browsers actually 
has two addresses: the Internet URL and the 
directory path your server computer uses to 
keep track of the document. For example, the 
main index home page for your site might be a 
file called Index.html located in the 
C:\WEB\DOCUMENTS directory on the 
server. The document's URL, on the other 
hand, would be something like 
http://www.companyname.com/index.html. 
Web browsing outsiders don't need to know 
what actual directory the main document is in; 
they only need to enter the URL. The Web 
server knows where to look for the documents 
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and translates URL aliases to actual directory 
paths. 

Most Web servers offer tools for managing 
users as well as documents. For Web sites that 
require selectivity, servers also include a mecha¬ 
nism to keep some users out and let others in. 
With the products we looked at, we could 
specify individual users, groups of users, user 
computer addresses, or user host names and al¬ 
locate access accordingly. You also can set a 
server to block everyone except those from a 
certain address or allow everyone except those 
certain addresses. When users 
request a protected URL, a 
password dialog box pops up. 

With most packages, these 
privileges can be modified for 
each document tree or URL. 

Along with these basic 
tools for site management, a 
good Web server should in¬ 
clude a few other features. 

Most support Windows 
Common Gateway Interface 
(CGI) standards for making 
interactive forms on Web 
pages. CGI is not actually a 
programming language but is 
a set of standardized rules for 
passing information from 
Web page input forms to 
scripts written in a variety of 
programming languages. This 
is what lets Web pages serve as an order form 
or search tool. 

Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) support is im¬ 
portant if you plan on doing business online. 
SSL is a system for encrypting the information 
that travels between the server and the 
browser, which is good news for people who 
plan to accept sensitive data like credit card 
numbers over the 'Net. In order to use SSL, 
Webmasters need a certificate from a certifying 
agency such as VeriSign. Look for information 
about these procedures in your user's manual. 

The Web servers we examined also made 
use of logs. These record each information 
transaction the server performs, act as a useful 
debugging tool, and also let you know who is 
accessing what on your site and when. This in¬ 
formation is stored in a special text file on the 
Web server computer. 

■ Choosing. It isn't easy to make a 
buying choice in a market as booming as Web 
servers. The different options we discussed 
above can be found in most of the servers out 


there, but that doesn't mean just any package 
is right for you. 

A couple of the most famous are also the 
most expensive. Netscape, makers of the 
world's most popular Web browser, also man¬ 
ufactures some of the best-selling Web servers. 
The Netscape SuiteSpot integrates a whole herd 
of server programs but costs $4,000. The 
Netscape FastTrack Server, designed to be an 
entry-level server, is a more palatable $295. 

Netscape's chief enemy, Microsoft, is fighting 
back by giving away its Internet Information 


Server to anyone who wants to download it. The 
price sounds right at first glance, but the pro¬ 
gram only will work on the $699 Windows NT 
Server operating system. If you already have 
such a server set up for your office network, IIS 
could be a cheap and powerful option. IIS is 
fully integrated with Windows NT. Among 
other features, it contains a bevy of performance 
monitors and the ability to limit network usage 
above a certain byte total. 

Smaller businesses without expensive NT 
networks can get by for much less. Three of 
the most widely available, most inexpensive 
Web servers designed for more inexperienced 
users are Luckman's Web Commander, 
O'Reilly's WebSite, and Quarterdeck's 
WebSTAR. All of these servers can run on 
Windows 95 or Windows NT machines and 
give small businesses or at-home users easy 
options for setting up a Web site of their own. 
We loaded each application up to see how 
they compared. 

WebSite. WebSite is touted as an easy server 
to learn and use. One of its main claims to fame 


is a comprehensive 450-page manual detailing 
all aspects of running a Web site. The company's 
own Web site also contains valuable online sup¬ 
port and a useful bulletin board where users 
trade tips and tricks. This kind of advice can be 
invaluable when something goes wrong. 

Included in the WebSite package is 
WebView, a program that helps new users 
build and manage their own Web documents 
by graphically depicting the structure of the 
site. WebView also can find certain kinds of er¬ 
rors in HTML code to help track down what 
might be going wrong. 

Weblndex and WebFind 
are two other included pro¬ 
grams that make it possible 
for users to perform keyword 
searches of your site. The 
Weblndex program creates a 
database of all of the words 
in the various documents on 
your site and where they are 
located. The WebFind pro¬ 
gram uses that database in its 
searches. 

For creating Web pages, 
WebSite throws in an HTML 
editor called HotDog. HTML 
editors are good for new 
users, but none of them keep 
up very well with the fast¬ 
changing Web. (For more in¬ 
formation on HTML editors 
see "Creating Web Pages The Easy Way" in 
this issue.) HotDog can be used to create basic 
pages but fails to take advantage of the latest 
Web improvements. If you include graphics in 
your Web pages, another program called 
ImageMap Editor lets you create clickable 
links inside those pictures. 

Setting up and running WebSite was about 
as easy as it gets in the world of the Web. We 
had a simple site working in well under an 
hour. Making a site interesting, of course, 
would take longer. We found WebSite selling 
for $149. A WebSite Professional version that 
includes SSL support is more expensive at 
$299. 

Web Commander. Luckman's Web 
Commander for Win95 is one of the newer 
Web serving applications on the market, 
selling for around $99. Perhaps taking a cue 
from the more established O'Reilly, Web 
Commander also includes a hefty manual 
filled with instructions. 

Web Commander tries to pull away from 
the pack with extra components not seen in a 


Luckman’s Web Commander is an easy-to-use Web server program that offers a 
variety of Wizards to help newcomers. 
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lot of packages. One bonus is Sun 
Microsystem's Java Developer's Kit for those 
interested in diving into the hot Internet pro¬ 
gramming language. Webmasters ready to set 
up an E-mail system as well will welcome 
SLmail95, an SMTP (Simple Mail Transport 
Protocol) and POP3 (Post Office Protocol 3) 
send and receive server. Web Commander also 
supports SSL encoding. 

For site searches, Web Commander uses 
Excite for Web Servers, a version of the pop¬ 
ular online search engine. Excite supposedly 
works by finding matches to concepts rather 
than mere keywords. We don't usually have 
much more success with these types of search 
engines than any other, but that will depend 
upon the site you create. Overall, Excite is a 
good search engine and doesn't require much 
in the way of complicated setup. 

Searching existing databases is made 
easier by Web Commander's built-in ODBC 
(Open DataBase Connectivity) support. 
ODBC lets Web users search through a va¬ 
riety of databases over the Internet. Many 
popular spreadsheet and database programs 
such as Excel, dBASE, FoxPro, and Paradox can 
use this standard. 



Like WebSite, Web Commander also comes 
with a variety of authoring tools. WebStudio is 
a basic HTML editor, WebPage is a small 
wizard-like utility that will construct a few 
simple pages for you, and WebMap creates 
image maps for clickable graphic links. 

WebSTAR. Quarterdeck's WebSTAR 
manual is rather slim. The package doesn't in¬ 
clude as many extra helper programs as Web 
Commander or WebSite. WebSTAR is still easy 
to set up and use, however, and the price is an 
affordable $99. 

WebSTAR users can block off part or all of 
their site using passwords, but the program 
doesn't use SSL security to encode sensitive in¬ 
formation. Other than that, we found 
WebSTAR could do everything we expect of a 
Web server. No indexing programs are in¬ 
cluded, but the server supports CGI scripting 
for more experienced users who want to build 
their own method of searching. 

At one time, we would have recommend 
WebSTAR for quick-to-start, simple Web sites 
and WebSite for more advanced needs. Since 
the arrival of Web Commander, the choice is a 
bit more complicated. With a price equal to 
WebSTAR's but a feature list more like 
WebSite's, Web Commander is a program both 
types of users should consider. Taking a 
chance on the less-established Web 
Commander could be a way to save money 
without skimping on a lot of features. 


A Web server may be in your future even if 
you can't decide among these three applica¬ 
tions. As Microsoft continues its transmogrifi¬ 
cation into a Web-hugging company, the next 
step for Windows is to have both browsing 
and serving capabilities built into the oper¬ 
ating system itself. The need for extra software 
then would disappear. Until this happens, 
shop around. ■ 

by Alan Phelps 

For More Information: 

Web Commander 
Luckman Interactive 
(800)711-2676 
(213)614-1758 

http: / / www.luckman.com/ 

WebSite 

O'Reilly & Associates 

(800)998-9938 

(707)829-0515 

http: / / website.ora.com/ 

WebSTAR 
Quarterdeck Corp. 

(800)683-6696 

(310)309-3700 

http:/ / www.quarterdeck.com/ 


etting Connected 


W orld Wide Web server software is 
only part of the equation for creating 
your own Web site. A computer outfitted with 
the best server application is still lonely 
without some type of physical connection to 
the Internet. Depending upon the specific 
needs of the Web site, this connection can 
be made in several ways with varying speeds 
and prices. 

The cheapest and easiest route is a 
simple dedicated phone line connection to an 
Internet service provider (ISP). The downside 
to phone line connections is that they only 
run as fast as your modem. Even 28.8 kilo¬ 
bits per second (Kbps) speeds are slow in 
the world of Web servers. 

If you plan to have only one or two people 
connecting to your site at a time, a modem- 
based system might not be too bad. A better 


option could be the leased 56Kbps lines of¬ 
fered by many phone companies. Prices vary 
widely, so inquire to see if it might be a good 
deal in your area. 

Moving up in the speed pantheon, a dedi¬ 
cated ISDN (Integrated Services Digital 
Network) line will operate at up to 128Kbps, 
providing a good system for most small sites. 
Phone companies that offer ISDN lines usu¬ 
ally charge a monthly fee plus per-minute 
charges, however, so it can get expensive. 

If speed is more important than price, 
check into connections known as T1 lines. 
Though expensive, a T1 will grant up to 1.544 
megabits per second (Mbps). For large Web 
sites with a lot of traffic, T1, or the even faster 
T2 (6.312Mbps) or T3 (44.736Mbps), connec¬ 
tions are a necessity. (For more information 
on the types of connection options available, 


see “Widening Your Route To The Internet” 
in the September issue of PC Novice.) 

Besides wiring to the ‘Net, you also must 
make sure the ‘Net knows you’re there. For j 
people in the outside world to find the docu¬ 
ments on your server, the server must have 
a recognized Internet Protocol (IP) address 
and domain name. Domain names must be 
registered with the Internet Network 
Information Center (InterNIC), the clearing¬ 
house organization that works to keep each 
domain name unique. 

ISPs usually handle this process for an 
additional fee, but you can do it yourself. For 
details, write via E-mail to hostmaster@in- 
ternic.net. As we went to press, the InterNIC 
charged $100 for registration and two years 
of use; after that, it costs another $50 annu¬ 
ally to keep the name. 
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while you start your own business! 
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how you can begin part time in your own 
home-based, computer-driven business 
while you retain the security of your 
present job. 
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operate from your own home! 

Our step-by-step approach lets you 
choose from over 40 exciting businesses 
that anyone can mn from his or her own 
home— and you need no previous 
experience—we train you from the 
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Here are some of the CBSI services you get 
—so you’re up and running right away... 

• Equipment and software— 

customized to your special needs. 

• Accelerated training —our system 
gets you up to speed at your very first 
sitting at the computer. You need no 
previous experience! 

• Earn as you learn —build a business 
step by step as you train. Begin your 
business part time and provide addi¬ 
tional services as you go along. 

• Telephone and online support— 
technical, advertising and business 
advice—it’s there from our experts 
whenever you need it! 

• Financing available 


• Computer and printer included —you 

get our custom-designed software and busi¬ 
ness programs plus a powerful Pentium® 
processor-based IBM-compatible computer 
system, SVGA color monitor and printer. 

• Get 10 free hours of online time on 
Prodigy, CompuServe and America 
Online. 

Call for Free Information Portfolio. 
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training other couples and individuals 
to start their own .. _ . 
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businesses. Call now 
for free information. 


To get your FREE Information Portfolio—including audiocassettes 
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Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Ste. 4007, Sheridan, IN 46069 


“Call anytime” service. 

Unique telephone and online 
support service gives you 

whenever you need it. 
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All shipped right to your doorstep—so you get started fast! 
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QUICK STUDIES 

mu 


Microsoft Excel 5.0 



o you ever wish your 
worksheets would 
print better—to make 
them more readable 
and appealing? Fortu¬ 
nately, Microsoft Excel 
provides three com¬ 
mands to help you 
print outstanding documents: Print, Print 
Preview, and Page Setup. 

This month, you'll learn to print work¬ 
sheets effectively using the Print dialog box. 
You'll also learn practical methods for using 
Print Preview and how to manually place 
page breaks in your documents. Next month, 
we'll show you how to change document 
layout before printing with Page Setup. 

■ Printing A Specific Range. Before 
you print, you should first select what area 
you want. If you don't specify a particular 
range, Excel prints the entire workbook. 
However, you'll often find you want to print 
sections of a worksheet rather than the entire 
thing. Imagine, for example, that you need to 
print costs from one area and budget vari¬ 
ances from another, but don't want to print 
the intervening cells. Excel lets you select 
multiple ranges on a single worksheet so you 
can print only those areas. 

To select adjacent cells on a single work¬ 
sheet, you can drag the mouse 
over them, or click the first cell, 
hold down the SHIFT key, then 
click the last cell. If you prefer 
to use the keyboard, press 
SHIFT, then move the arrow 
keys to highlight the cells in 
any direction. 

Excel also includes a way to 
select non-adjacent ranges, 
which lets you choose different 
areas of the worksheet. Select 
the first range, then hold down 
the CTRL key while selecting 
subsequent ranges. 

You can print a single sheet 
in its entirety, several sheets, or 


Basic Printing Tools 

single sheet, click its worksheet tab. To select 
adjacent worksheets, click the tab for the first 
worksheet you want, press SHIFT, and click 
the last one desired. Click on the worksheet 
tabs you want while pressing the CTRL key to 
select non-adjacent worksheets. 

Next, choose Print from the File menu to 
display the Print dialog box, or press CTRL-P. 
Then use the Print What section of this dialog 
box to control what section of a workbook 
should be printed. 

■ Using Page Breaks. You'll often find 
that you want control over where a printed 
page should end. For example, you might 
place expenses on one page and income on an¬ 
other. If you don't insert a page break, Excel 
will print as much on a page as possible— 
whether it is appropriate or not. To prevent 
this, you can manually insert page breaks in a 
worksheet to indicate where you want to end 
one page and begin another. 

First, select the cell where you want the 
new page to begin, then choose Page Break 
from the Insert menu. The page break loca¬ 
tion is shown by the dotted vertical and hori¬ 
zontal lines on the worksheet. You also can 
choose to insert only a vertical or horizontal 
page break. To insert a horizontal page break, 
select the row where you want the new page 
to begin, then choose the Page Break option. 


j whole workbook. To select a 



Excel places a page break above the se¬ 
lected row. Likewise, you can select the 
column, then use the Page Break option to 
insert a page break to the left of the selected 
column. 

To remove a page break, select the cell to 
the right of a vertical or below a horizontal 
page break, then choose Remove Page Break 
from the Insert menu. To remove several 
page breaks at once, you must first select the 
area that includes the page breaks before 
using the command. 

■ Using Print Preview. Before 
printing a document, it's wise to preview 
it. You can display the Print Preview 
window by choosing Print Preview from 
the File menu or by clicking the Print 
Preview button on the toolbar (the one 
with a piece of paper and a magnifying 
glass). The most common use for Print 
Preview is to quickly look at the overall 
document layout. You can switch between 
a full page view and a magnified view by 
clicking the Zoom button (it has a per¬ 
centage amount, such as 100%, in it). 
Clicking the mouse button anywhere on 
the previewed sheet toggles the view. 

To change margins in the Print Preview 
window, click Margins to display margin 
handles. Move your insertion point over any 
_ lgtxi of these until a resizing arrow 
appears, then drag to resize. 
The new margins are displayed 
in the status bar as you drag. 

When you're finished, click 
Close to return to and edit your 
document. If you're satisfied 
with the document's layout, 
click Print to directly access the 
Print dialog box. 

As you use these commands 
to become a printing "whiz," 
your co-workers will ask with 
amazement, "How did you get 
your worksheet to print out 
like that?" ■ 


You can select non-adjacent cells or worksheets as the print range. 


by Linda Bird 
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QUICK STUDIES 


Lotus 1-2-3 For Windows 5.0 

Protecting & Hiding Data 


,, situation where some- 

i ^ - ■ one else needs to ac- 

q mation into one of 

will be using files you 
want to protect against the accidental era¬ 
sure or modification of important data or 
formulas? 

Protecting (or sealing) a file prevents 
changes to Lotus 1-2-3 cell contents, styles, 
and settings. When you seal a file, it still can 
be opened by others. However, unless they 
know the password, they cannot change data 
in the file except in the ranges you specifi¬ 
cally left unprotected. 

When a file is sealed, certain actions are 
deactivated. You cannot show hidden 
worksheets and columns or insert or delete 
rows, columns, or worksheets. You also 
cannot change column width, row height, 
page breaks, formats, alignments, range 
names, styles, frozen titles, drawn objects, 
query tables, or file reservation status. If 
you need to do any of these, you have to 
unseal the file first. 

I Sealing And Unsealing. Open the 
file you want to seal. Choose the File menu's 
Protect option (File, Protect) to dis¬ 
play the protection dialog box. 

Under File Protection, select the 
Seal File check box and click OK. 

You will be prompted to enter a 
password, which can include up to 
15 characters. As you enter the 
password, asterisks will be dis¬ 
played. Press the TAB key, enter 
the same password in the Verify 
textbox, and click OK. 

It is important to remember the 
password you use to seal a file be¬ 
cause the file cannot be unsealed 
unless you use the correct 
word. Passwords are case-sensi¬ 
tive, so you must remember the 
exact combination of upper- and 


lowercase letters you used to create the 
password. 

You might need to unseal a file to make 
changes to it. To unseal a file, open the file to 
unseal. Choose File, Protect and deselect the 
Seal File check box. Click OK. You will be 
prompted to enter the password for the file. 
Enter the password and click OK to unseal the 
file. The file can be resealed by following the 
steps described in the previous paragraph. 

■ Leaving Ranges Unprotected. A 

file can be sealed with some ranges of cells 
left unprotected so someone else can change 
the contents of those ranges. 

Before sealing the file, select the range 
or collection of cells where you want to 
permit changes. Choose Style, Protection 
and select the Keep Data Unprotected After 
File Is Sealed check box. Click OK and then 
use File, Protect to seal the file as described 
above. 

After you seal the file, the status bar will 
display U when the cell pointer is on a cell 
that is unprotected and Pr when it is on a 
protected cell. 

If you have an unprotected range that you 
want to reprotect, you must first unseal the 
file. Then select the range you want to protect. 
Choose Style, Protection and deselect the Keep 
Data Unprotected After File Is Sealed check 


box. Click OK and then use File, Protect to 
reseal the file. 

■ Hiding Data. To keep people focused 
on the data they need to be working with, or 
to prevent them from seeing confidential or 
distracting data, you can hide data in a range 
so the range appears blank. You also can 
hide a column or entire worksheet. You 
cannot hide data in a row. 

Even though the hidden data is invisible, 
it doesn't affect formulas that depend upon 
the data. It's wise to protect and seal hidden 
data so it is not accidentally changed. 
Another important point to remember, espe¬ 
cially with confidential data, is that when the 
cursor is positioned in a hidden cell, its con¬ 
tents will be displayed in the contents box 
unless the file is sealed. 

To hide data in a range, select the range to 
hide. Choose Style, Number Format and se¬ 
lect Hidden from the Format list box. Click 
OK. The contents of the range are no longer 
visible and will not print. 

When you hide a column, the letter for 
that column is hidden along with the 
column contents. When you hide a work¬ 
sheet, the tab for that worksheet is not 
shown. To hide a column or worksheet, se¬ 
lect the entire column or worksheet and 
choose Style, Hide. 

To display a hidden range, select 
the range and choose Style, 
Number Format, then Reset. To dis¬ 
play a hidden column or work¬ 
sheet, select a cell or range of cells 
in the columns or worksheets sur¬ 
rounding the one you want to dis¬ 
play. For example, select some cells 
in columns E and G to display 
column F, or select cells in work¬ 
sheets B and D to display work¬ 
sheet C. Choose Style, Hide and 
select Column or Sheet. Choose 
Show to display the data. ■ 


by Diane Kaye Walkowiak 



be hidden from view and protected against unwanted changes. 
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QUICK STUDIES 



Word Pro 96 

Comparing Documents With TeamConsolidate 


he team tools of Word 
Pro really shine when 
several people need to 
edit the same docu¬ 
ment. Let's look at the 
Board of Directors re¬ 
port we distributed for 
revisions last month. 
Before the reviewers edited the report, they 
saved it as a new version. Now we can use 
TeamConsolidate to quickly compare those 
versions and create a final one. 

TeamConsolidate combines the input of 
everyone who reviews a document, placing all 
the comments in one file. There are three steps 
in using this tool: consolidating edited files 
into one file (the markup file); editing and 
reviewing the consolidated file with the Edit 
review bar; and saving the final document. 

TeamConsolidate offers several advan¬ 
tages. The tool automatically marks differ¬ 
ences in the documents so you can quickly 
see what changed. It lets you view all of the 
edits on one screen. And it eliminates pos¬ 
sible mistakes made from the incorrect deci¬ 
phering of often-sloppy handwritten edits. 

i Consolidating Files. Before consoli¬ 
dating your files, be sure you're working 
with files. That may sound funny, but if 
you've used Word Pro's Versioning tool, 
you'll first want to save each version as a 
separate file (see last month's Quick Study). 

To consolidate files, open the original file 
(the one to which you want other files com¬ 
pared) and choose TeamConsolidate from 
the File menu. In the resulting dialog box, 
select the files you want to compare to the 
displayed file (the edited files). Do this by 
left-clicking Add Files, selecting a file from 
the Drive, Directory, and File Name options 
in the dialog box that appears, and left- 
clicking OK. Do this to add each of the edited 
files to the TeamConsolidate box. 

You also can select consolidation options in 
this box. For example, you can choose whether 
you want to consolidate and mark up the files 
in the current file version or in a new version. 
You also can leave the consolidated document 



Word Pro makes edited 
copy stand out by using 


different colors for ai 
tions, and strike¬ 
through text for 
deletions. 


in the displayed file or in a new file named 
"Untitled." When you've made your selections, 
choose OK to begin the consolidation process. 

Word Pro compares documents paragraph- 
by-paragraph, searching for differences. It will 
take a while to get used to the formatting and 
codes used in the markup file. When Word Pro 
finds paragraphs that contain edits, it copies 
them and displays them below the original para¬ 
graph (see graphic). The edited paragraphs will 
appear in the same order as their respective files 
were selected in the TeamConsolidate listbox. 

Each paragraph is identified with a para¬ 
graph tag, which contains initials that tell you 
who made the edits in the corresponding para¬ 
graph and the paragraph number for that 
group of edits. For example, the first para¬ 
graph from the original document will have a 
paragraph tag that reads "Originahl." An 
edited version of the same paragraph may be 
labeled "SJ:1," assuming the person who 
edited the paragraph has the initials of S and /. 

(NOTE: Word Pro can’t tell when information is 
moved. In addition, the program only compares tex¬ 
tual edits, not changes in layout. Therefore, the tool is 
most useful when changes will not be drastic.) 


■ Reviewing Edits & Creating A 
Final. When Word Pro is done creating the 
markup file, it will display the file with the 
Edit review bar above it. By using the review by L. Johnson 
bar, you can accept or reject edits individually 
or all at once. 


To use the review bar, place the insertion 
point where you want to begin reviewing the 
edits. Left-click Find Next, and Word Pro 
will display the first edit after your insertion 
point. You then use the editing options in the 
bar to specify whether to accept or reject the 
edit, all edits in that paragraph, or all edits in 
the document. You also can accept or reject 
only those edits made by a particular editor. 

(NOTE: If you decide to edit the file at a dif¬ 
ferent time, you can save the file and return to it 
later. If you close the file, you'll have to choose 
Review Marked Edits from the Edit menu to reac¬ 
tivate the Edit review bar.) 

After all the edits have been reviewed and 
accepted or ignored, you'll need to delete the 
paragraph tags. To do so, select the Clear 
Tags button. A box will appear, asking if you 
want to save them for later review. Select No 
if you don't. Left-click Done to remove the 
Edit bar from the workspace. Then either 
save the document as a new file or overwrite 
the current file as you would with any file in 
Word Pro. Voila! You're finished. 

TeamConsolidate is a powerful tool, espe¬ 
cially when it's combined with the rest of its 
team. By using Versioning and TeamConsoli¬ 
date, you'll cut the time spent comparing 
everyone's comments—exponentially. ■ 
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QUICK STUDIES 


INTERMEDIATE 


Microsoft Word 7.0 


Getting Started With Internet Assistant 


The Internet Assistant com¬ 
bines both browsing and 
HTML editing functions under 
one desktop roof. 



ost World Wide Web 
pages are created in a 
standard format called 
Hyper-text Markup 
Language (HTML). It's 
the "hypertext" nature 
of the text and graphics 
in HTML documents 
that lets cybernauts jump from one Web page 
to another without typing in cryptic com¬ 
mands. Popular Web browsers such as 
Netscape Navigator and Microsoft Internet 
Explorer read HTML pages and let you 
follow these links. 

■ An Able-bodied Assistant. 

Microsoft makes it easy for people to publish 
information in HTML format. With Microsoft 
Word, you don't have to be familiar with 
HTML codes, and you won't have to enter 
HTML tags manually. Simply install a Word 
add-in called Internet Assistant, work nor¬ 
mally, then save your document as HTML. 
Word does the conversion, automatically ap¬ 
plying the specified HTML tags. Free versions 
of Assistant for Word 6.0 and 7.0 (for 
Windows 95) can be downloaded from 
Microsoft's Web page. Because the Win95 ver¬ 
sion is the more powerful one, we'll be cov¬ 
ering it this month and next month. 

To download a copy, point your Web 
browser to http://www.microsoft.com, 
left-click the Internet Center link, then se¬ 
lect the link called Free Internet Software. 
Alternatively, you can enter the follow¬ 
ing URL: http://www.microsoft.com/ 
msdownload. 

Once you're on Microsoft's "Download" 
Web page, left-click the Word Internet 
Assistant link, then follow the connections 
until you see the Assistant version that's right 
for your system. Select the link to download 
the file. A well-written Online Tutorial for 
Internet Assistant 2.02 (Win95) also is avail¬ 
able at this site. Microsoft also provides valu¬ 
able supplemental Assistant information. To 
save on connect time charges, don't read this 
information online; simply print a copy and 
read it later. 


■ Downloading Internet Assistant. 

After you left-click the download link, but be¬ 
fore you download the Wrdia20z.exe Internet 
Assistant file, follow these steps: 

1. Create a new, temporary folder on your 
hard drive called IATEMP. 

2. Double left-click IATEMP to open it. 

3. Click Save in the Save As dialog box to ini¬ 
tiate the downloading process and direct 
Wrdia20z.exe to download into the IATEMP 
folder. If you use the WINWORD or WIN¬ 
WORD) INTERNET directories for down¬ 
loading, setup will fail. Since the file size of 
Wrdia20z.exe is 1,155 kilobytes (KB), expect 
the download process to take about 40 to 60 
minutes. 

After downloading is complete, double left- 
click the Wrdia20z.exe icon to decompress the 
file. The Setup program will search for in¬ 
stalled components, then copy a number of 
files to your hard drive. By default, Assistant 
installs in a folder called C:\PROGRAM 
FILES)INTERNET ASSISTANT. 

If Assistant installs correctly, you'll see the 
Switch To Web Browse View icon on Word's 
Formatting toolbar. If you left-click this 
button, the menu bar changes, new toolbars 
appear, and you can see how your Word doc¬ 
uments will look on the Web. However, you 
can't make changes in Browse view. To 
modify a Web page, you must switch back to 
Edit view (i.e., the normal Word environ¬ 
ment). Left-click the Pencil icon on the 
Browser toolbar to return to Word's original 
menu bar and toolbars. 


(NOTE: If nothing appears beneath the menu 
bar at the top of the screen, choose Toolbars from 
the View menu and make sure the Standard and 
Formatting toolbars are marked with a check.) 

■ Simple As 1-2-3. You can explore 
Assistant's browsing capabilities without 
being connected to the 'Net by examining 
some of the special files installed at Setup. 
These pages are regular Word documents 
with the .DOC extension. While they have 
been outfitted with text, pictures, and links 
to show you how Web pages "look and feel," 
they are not HTML-coded documents, so you 
can't view them with another Web browser. 

To view Assistant's "home page," choose 
Browse Web from the File menu, then left-click 
the blue links to jump to other documents. To 
return to the last page viewed, left-click the left¬ 
pointing arrow on the Browse toolbar. To re¬ 
turn to the home page, left-click the icon of the 
little house. To visit a Web site, activate your 
Internet connection, left-click the URL button 
on the Browser toolbar, and enter an address. 

Assistant comes with Automatic Protocol 
Detection, so you won't have to enter the 
http: / / or ftp: / / prefix, just the domain name. 

Internet Assistant currently doesn't support 
frames, and it can't display hyperlinks with 
more than one line of text. For now, use the 
Browse view to get to know Internet 
Assistant. Next month, we'll create simple 
HTML documents. ■ 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


INTERMEDIATE 


WordPerfect For Windows 6.1 


Watermarks To Documents 



Enhance your 
documents by 
inserting watermarks 
behind your text. 


Adding 

ave you ever wanted to 
add a subliminal mes¬ 
sage to a letter? Perhaps 
putting "Buy Now!" in 
large grey letters behind 
the print would give 
your flyer that little 
edge it needs. Or maybe 
you want to make your documents appear 
more sophisticated by including a faint copy of 
your company logo behind the text. 

The Watermark feature in WordPerfect lets 
you add drawings, charts, logos, graphics, or 
text behind the text of your document. The 
watermark usually is printed in light shades 
so it adds to your message without making 
the text of your document difficult to read. 

Watermarks function similar to headers 
and footers in that they are set up as A and B, 
and you can use two watermarks on alter¬ 
nating pages. You can have several 
Watermark As and Watermark Bs within a 
document but only two active watermarks 
are allowed on any single page. 

■ Creating A Watermark. When you 
create or edit a watermark, you can access 
many of the functions that are available in 
the normal document window. These in¬ 
clude the following: 

• Creating tables or text columns. 

• Changing font styles and point size. 

• Cutting, copying, and pasting text. 

• Changing text justification, alignment, and 
spacing. 

• Adding lines and images. 

To create a watermark, place the insertion 
point where you want the watermark to first 
appear. Choose the Format menu's 
Watermark option (Format, Watermark) and 
select either Watermark A or Watermark B. 
Then choose Create. 

An empty full-page document will open 
where you will create the watermark. The wa¬ 
termark feature bar will be at the top of the 
screen. Choose Pages from the feature bar 
and select the pages on which you want the 


watermark to appear (odd pages, even pages, 
or every page). 

You can create a watermark simply by typing 
text. To retrieve an existing file, choose File from 
the watermark feature bar, select the file, and 
click Insert. You will be asked if you want to in¬ 
sert the file into the current document. Choose 
Yes. 

To retrieve a graphic, choose Image from 
the feature bar, select the image file, and 
choose OK. If you retrieve a graphic, the 
graphics feature bar will be displayed. Use it to 
make changes to the image such as resizing or 
adding a border. Click Close to exit. 

Choose Close from the watermark feature bar 
to return to your document. Watermarks do not 
display in Draft view. If your watermark is not 
displayed, select Page or View Two Pages from 
the View menu to view it in your document. 

■ Editing. When you edit a watermark, you 
must position the insertion point on the page 
containing the watermark you want to change. 
You can have only two watermarks on a page, 
so you will be prompted to specify which water¬ 
mark you want to edit. 

One of the editing adjustments you might 
have to make is to change the watermark's 
shading so it doesn't overpower document 
text. Choose Format, Watermark, select 
Watermark A or B, and then click Edit. Choose 
Shading from the watermark feature bar and 
specify a shade percentage for the text and/or 
image. The default shading is 25%. Choose 
OK, then Close to return to your document. 


A watermark image can be rotated, flipped, 
moved, or have other changes made to it. Place 
your insertion point on a page containing the 
watermark you want to edit. Choose Format, 
Watermark and select Edit. Choose Graphics, 
Edit Box from the main menu to display the 
graphics features bar. Select Tools to display 
the Tools palette. Use the tools to adjust your 
image and select Close when done. 

■ Discontinuing And Deleting 
Watermarks. You can discontinue a wa¬ 
termark at any point in your document. Place 
the insertion point where you want to dis¬ 
continue the watermark, choose Format, 
Watermark, select Watermark A or B, and 
click Discontinue. The watermark will be 
turned off for the rest of your document. 

You can place a watermark at the begin¬ 
ning of your document and use Suppress to 
keep it from appearing on a title page, the first 
page of a chapter, or any other single page in 
your document. Position your cursor on the 
page on which you want to suppress the wa¬ 
termark, choose Format, Page, Suppress. 
Select Watermark A or B and choose OK. 

To delete a watermark, turn on Reveal 
Codes by pressing ALT-F3. Locate the code 
for the watermark you want to delete and 
drag the code out of the Reveal Codes 
window. You also can position your cursor 
before or after the code and press DEL or 
BACKSPACE. ■ 

by Diane Kaye Walkmviak 
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COMING SOON 

• Reviews Of 2,500 Sites 

• Addresses And Descriptions From 13 Major Categories 

• Tips To Speed Up Internet Access 

• How To Use Offline Browsers 

• A Look At Search Engines 

On Newsstands October 15! 


Save time browsing the Web with the newest 
special issue from the publishers of PC Novice. 
For every valuable site on the Internet, there 
are two sites that aren't worth visiting. Let us 
help you save time as well as cut down on 
costly access charges with our Web site evalua¬ 
tions. From educational to instructional to just 
plain fun, we highlight the sites our readers are 
most likely to enjoy. 


This magazine will not be available on news¬ 
stands long, so look for it beginning October 
15, 1996, at: 

• B. Dalton • Waldenbooks 

• Borders • Books A Million 

• Staples • Barnes & Noble 

• CompUSA • Crown Books 

... or wherever PC Novice is sold. If you are 
unable to find it, or want more information, 
call (800) 367-7333. 










QUICK STUDIES 


Quicken Deluxe 5.0 

Tracking Investment News 


ven if you know little 
about the stock market, 
one thing is clear: The 
better informed you 
are, the better chance 
you have of making a 
successful investment. 
News about the finan¬ 
cial world and the stock market helps you 
become better informed. And with the con¬ 
stantly fluctuating market, the sooner you 
can obtain the news, the better. 

Last month, we showed you how Quicken 
Deluxe 5.0 can help you track your stock 
market investments by downloading prices 
to your computer, showing your profits or 
losses. Quicken also can keep you updated 
about the latest news affecting your invest¬ 
ments with its Investor Insight feature, which 
we'll show you how to use this month. You 
will need a modem to use this feature. 

■ Signing Up. Here's how to dial into 
Quicken's Investor Insight service. Click the 
Call button in the upper right corner of the 
window. Quicken will automatically con¬ 
figure your modem and dial the toll-free 
number. If you've never used Investor 
Insight before, you'll need to register. When 
Quicken asks if you have a password and 
user name, click No. You'll then be asked to 
accept the Investor Insight subscription 
agreement, and you'll have to type registra¬ 
tion information. After completing the form, 
click the Register Now button to send your 
information to Quicken. 

After accepting your registration, 
Quicken will automatically download infor¬ 
mation about your selected stocks and up¬ 
date the information throughout the 
Investor Insight window each time you click 
the Call button. With Investor Insight, you 
can track up to 10 investments for free for 
the first 30 days. 

After your free trial period, monthly 
charges begin at $9.95 for tracking 10 invest¬ 
ments, and the charges increase as you track 
additional investments. You can dial into 
Investor Insight as often as you want for the 




Investor Insight can use a 
line chart to track the 
performance of a selected 
stock for time periods 
ranging from one week 
to five years. 


single monthly charge. Call (800) 245-2164 for 
the latest pricing information. 

■ Watch List. To enter the Investor In¬ 
sight area, click the Deluxe Gateway icon in 
the Quicken folder at the Windows desktop. 
In the Quicken Deluxe Gateway window, 
click the Investor Insight icon. At the Investor 
Insight window, you'll see a list of stocks on 
the left side (in the Watch List window) and a 
list of portfolios on the right. We'll concen¬ 
trate on the Watch List, which tells Investor 
Insight the stocks in which you have an in¬ 
terest. 

To add a stock to the Watch List window, 
click the Add button. Type the first few letters 
of the stock you want to track and click the 
Search button. Quicken will give you a list of 
stocks that meet your search criteria. Highlight 
the stock you want and click the Add button. 
To remove a stock from the Watch List, high¬ 
light the stock and click Remove. 

There are many ways to obtain information 
about your stocks. Simply highlight the stock 
about which you want information and click 
one of the three information buttons in the 
Watch List window. The News button displays 
all stories about the stock and company, and 
the Chart button shows the stock's recent per¬ 
formance. You obtain the information for both 
of these areas by connecting to Investor Insight 
and downloading it. The Notes button lets you 
track personal observations about the stock 
and company. 


The button bar across the top of the Investor 
Insight window contains several information 
sources as well. The Flash button gives you a 
quick overview of the stock market's perfor¬ 
mance since the last time you downloaded in¬ 
formation. Click the Options button in the 
Flash window to change the type of informa¬ 
tion the Flash window displays. The News 
button provides a list of general stock market 
news articles. The Chart Overview button dis¬ 
plays price charts for each of the stocks side by 
side in your Watch List, allowing you to make 
easy comparisons. The Compare button also 
compares the stocks in your Watch List, using 
the stocks' percentage of price change or any 
abnormal trading volume as data. 

The Preview button is especially useful, 
providing a five-year overview of stock per¬ 
formance for more than 4,000 companies. 
You select the company from an alphabetical 
list, and you can add the company to your 
Watch List by clicking the Add button. The 
Company Report button displays a detailed 
report about the selected company. Com¬ 
pany reports are available only by down¬ 
loading when you dial into Investor Insight, 
and each one costs $4.95. The Prices button 
shows current stock values for stocks in your 
Watch List. The Personal Report puts infor¬ 
mation about stocks in your Watch List into a 
newsletter with text and charts that is in a 
format suitable for printing. ■ 

by Kyle Schuman 
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QUICK STUDIES 


PageMaker 6.0 


| 

2 




Using The PageBars Add-on 


dobe PageMaker 6.0 is a 
full 32-bit application 
designed for Windows 
95, but it also can run 
under Windows 3.1 
using dynamic- 
link libraries 
(DLLs). Even 
without Win95, you can benefit from 
PageMaker's new tools for graphic de¬ 
sign and electronic page assembly. 

(For a complete discussion of version 
6.0's new or enhanced features, see the 
three-part PageMaker series that ran in 
our April, May, and June issues.) 

NOTE: Users running PageMaker 6.0 
under Windows 3.1 have some limitations, 
but these are offset by PageMaker's excel¬ 
lent composition features. Therefore, our 
PageMaker "Quick Studies" will now focus 
on version 6.0 rather than version 5.0. 


These useful click-on shortcuts provide in¬ 
stant access to frequently used commands. 
Before PageTools, PageMaker didn't have 
toolbars. With this add-on (available through 
the Utilities menu's Plug-ins option), 


2. With the left mouse button engaged, drag 
the bar to a new location. It becomes a 
floating palette. To change the size of this 
floating palette, point the cursor at the 
palette's edge. When the cursor changes to 
a two-headed arrow, click on and 
then drag the palette's edge to 
change its shape. 

3. To return the palette to its Standard 
Top toolbar position beneath Page¬ 
Maker's menu bar, double-click in 
an empty area of the palette. 

To customize the Standard Top 
toolbar so it contains only the but¬ 
tons you want: 

1. Be sure the Standard Top toolbar is 
on-screen. 

2. Open the Utilities menu, select the 
PageMaker Plug-in submenu, and 
choose PageBars. 


The PageTools PageBars plug-in features 14 toolbars for 
access to PageMaker and PageTools commands. 


■ A Plug-in Primer. Although Page¬ 
Maker is powerful, it isn't the perfect solution 
for every project. That's why its support for 
plug-in technology is important. These plug¬ 
ins, called "Additions," automate common 
tasks, supplement menu commands, and pro¬ 
vide special program functions. 

PageMaker 6.0 comes with 16 plug-ins to 
automate various tasks, including creating a 
large capital letter (drop cap), adjusting 
tracking values, and formatting text with bul¬ 
lets, numbers, and special characters. The 
PageMaker 6.01 Updater Enhancement Pack CD- 
ROM (free to PageMaker 6.0 registered users), 
bundles three additional plug-ins (Word 
Counter, Change Case, and Global Link 
Options). Even with 19 plug-ins, PageMaker 
6.0 still has room for improvement. 

Enter Extensis Corp.'s PageTools 2.0, a ro¬ 
bust collection of 15 versatile PageMaker 6.0 
plug-ins. All but its PageScripts plug-in are 
available from PageMaker's Utilities menu. 
Here's what one of these plug-ins, PageBars, 
can do for you. 


PageMaker can have as many button toolbars 
as you need. 

PageBars comes with 14 preconfigured (but 
customizable) toolbars. Each one can be dis¬ 
played with Word-like ToolTip labels. Page- 
Bars toolbars include the following: 

• Characters. Provides easy access to special 
typographic characters. 

• Type. Provides command shortcuts for for¬ 
matting such as font and style sheets. 

• Views. Provides access to View commands 
from the Layout menu. 

• PageCounter. Offers shortcuts to display 
the number of characters, words, lines, and 
paragraphs in a specified text or publication. 

• Standard Top. Many of its click-on short¬ 
cuts resemble buttons found in Word's 
familiar Standard and Formatting toolbars. 
You can change the contents of any 

PageBars toolbar and design or edit toolbars. 
This flexibility is handy if you frequently work 
with documents associated with a specific tem¬ 
plate. To move the Standard Top toolbar to a 
new location: 


3. Click Customize in the PageBars 
dialog box. 

4. You can delete a button from the toolbar 
by clicking it and dragging it off the bar or 
by clicking a button and pressing the 
DELETE key. 

5. When you're finished, click Done. 

NOTE: You also can delete a toolbar button 
without accessing the PageBars dialog box. 
Simply press the ALT key and drag a toolbar 
button from the bar. 

To add a button to the Standard Top 
toolbar (or any toolbar), follow Steps 1 to 3 
above, then: 

4. Select a button category from the list of 
33 categories in the Customize Toolbars 
dialog box. 

5. Place the cursor on a category button 
and read its pop-up description. 

6. If the description fits your needs and 
you want the selected button on the 
Standard Top toolbar, click it and drag it to 
the toolbar. ■ 


H A Toolbar Tool. If you use Microsoft 1. Click the mouse pointer in an empty area of 

Word, you know toolbars can be a joy. the Standard Top toolbar. by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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■ BEYOND THE BASICS 


Learn The Language 



HTML, Part I 


Of The Web: 


L ike the utopian tongue Esperanto, the 
Hypertext Markup Language 
(HTML) was designed for interna¬ 
tional communication. But while 
Esperanto never caught on with most 
folks, HTML has been rapidly adopted by 
computer users around the world. 

On the Internet's World Wide Web, all com¬ 
puter platforms understand HTML. It's a very 
simple programming language with a regular 
"grammar" that novices can easily master. 

Our three-part tutorial series on HTML pro¬ 
vides a hands-on lesson in the language of the 
Web. This month, you'll learn basic HTML 
syntax and use it to compose a basic Web 
page, hyperlinks and all. 

■ What You Need. To follow our tuto¬ 
rial, we recommend you have at least a 486- 
based computer that runs Windows 3.1 or 
Windows 95. 

HTML codes are text additions to text docu¬ 
ments so to write HTML, you'll be using the 
Windows Notepad, a bare-bones word 
processor in the Windows Accessories group. 

We also recommend you have a Web 
browser program installed on your computer 
so you can view the HTML documents you 
create. Netscape Navigator or Microsoft Internet 
Explorer are examples of popular browsers. 
(We're using Netscape Navigator 2.02.) If you 
don't have a browser, find out how to get one 
in the article "Browsing For A Web Browser" 
in this issue. 

Once you're more familiar with HTML, you 
may want to use an HTML editor program to 
create Web pages. Web editing software has 
buttons and menus to help automate the 
HTML writing process. See "Creating Web 
Pages The Easy Way" in this issue. 

If you're reading this article, you may al¬ 
ready have an Internet connection for your PC. 
But it is not necessary to have an Internet con¬ 
nection to compose and view HTML pages. 
Not until you transfer pages to the Web do 
you need to worry about Internet and Web 


access. Our lan¬ 
guage lessons take 
place solely on your 
PC—commonly re¬ 
ferred to as working 
offline. 


■ What’s HTML? 

On the other hand, 
when learning any 
language, it helps to 
be "online" with its 
native culture. In the 
context of computer 
languages, we're deal¬ 
ing with a simplified 
markup language. Put very simply, a markup 
language instructs other software programs 
how to present document structure—its head¬ 
ings, paragraphs, and line breaks, for in¬ 
stance—with the goal of creating a universally 
readable document. 

As a markup language, HTML informs Web 
browsers how to structure a Web page. If a 
document has no "markup" (or specific HTML 
codes), a Web browser won't know how to 
present it, and all the words and pictures will 
run together in jumble. Your job as an HTML 
author is to insert these structural codes for 
browsers to use. 

This coding-and-interpretation process is 
very similar to what your own word processor 
does, except the word processor both inserts 
markup code (which we don't usually see) and 
presents the document as we see it on the 
desktop. But word processors create propri¬ 
etary files, which means the files only can be 
read by the program that created them until 
they're translated. 

HTML-based files, on the other hand, can be 
read by virtually any Web browser without 
translation. And that's the beauty of it! We'll 
show you how to install a limited set of HTML 
codes, also called tags, into plain text in a doc¬ 
ument, so you can write documents for anyone 
on the Web to read. 


Although it's relatively easy to lay out com¬ 
plex documents such as newsletters or 
brochures with a word processor, it's not so 
simple with HTML. HTML is, in fact, a pretty 
crude publishing tool. Critical to being profi¬ 
cient in HTML is understanding the lan¬ 
guage's emphasis on document structure 
(headings, paragraphs, and line breaks) over 
document style (fonts, white space, and object 
placement). In other words, HTML does a ter¬ 
rific job separating paragraphs, creating head- j 

lines, and presenting lists, but it's less eloquent 
at expressing font variety, columnar text, and 
leaving white space. 1 

For example, when a browser comes across 
HTML codes like this: 

<Hl>Internet or Bust, a home page for new- j 
bies</Hl> 

it knows that the enclosed text is a large head¬ 
line. The words will be displayed in a large 
font and separated slightly from the following 
paragraph. But the exact style (or look) of that ; 
heading is determined by the browser, not 
by the HTML code. This is one reason—no j 

matter how fluent your HTML—that your 
Web page will look slightly different on other 
people's computers. Think of it as a browser 
"dialect." As long as the Web browser controls 
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document style, the above headline could dis¬ 
play in Arial or Times Roman font, in 14- or 
36-point type, or in text colored red or blue. 

Still other presentation issues are the size 
and resolution of our monitors. Resolution 
refers to the number of colored dots (called 
pixels) per square inch of viewing space on a 
computer screen. Lower-resolution monitors 
(640 pixels x 480 pixels) display larger images 
and longer lines of text; higher resolution mon¬ 
itors (1,024 pixels x 768 pixels) display smaller 
images and shorter lines. In fact, simply 
varying the width of a browser window alters 
the look of a Web page. 

Given the current state of Web pub¬ 
lishing, HTML authors trade limited 
control over page layout for a poten¬ 
tially unlimited online audience. But as 
with all computer technology, you can 
expect HTML to change for the better. 

Many browsers, for instance, support 
proprietary HTML tags called exten¬ 
sions, which give authors more control 
over the look of their pages—as long as 
they use the right browser. (We'll dis¬ 
cuss HTML extensions in a later lesson.) 

■ Create A Template. But back 
to the business at hand. The fastest 
way to get up and running in HTML is 
to create a basic Web page and analyze 
how it works. 

1. Use the Windows File Manager to 
create a new directory for your Web 
documents. Name it WEBFILES. 

2. Open the Windows Accessories group 
and double-click the Notepad icon. Go to File 
menu and select New to open a new docu¬ 
ment, just as you would with any word 
processor. 

3. Type the following text and HTML 
codes—just as you see them here. (NOTE: 
You should type all of the directions exactly as 
you see in this article.) 

<HTML> 

<HEAD> 

<TITLE>Page title goes here</TITLE> 

</HEAD> 

<BODY> 

<Hl>This is a large headline</Hl> 

<P>Here is the first paragraph. 

<H3>Here is a smaller headline</H3> 


<P>Here is second paragraph. 
<P>Here is a third. 

<HR> 

<ADDRESS> 

Name<BR> 

Date<BR> 

E-mail address 
</ADDRESS> 

</BODY> 

</HTML> 


4. Now you must save the file. Go to File, 
Save. In the Save As window, type the file 
name, template.htm. More importantly, for 
Save File As Type, select Text Files. Under the 
Directories heading, scroll to find the WEB¬ 
FILES directory you created and click to open 
it. Then click Save. See Figure 1 for an example. 

5. Open your browser. To view the tem¬ 
plate, go to the File menu of the browser and 
select Open File. Use the directory window 
and scroll to the WEBFILES directory. Click it 
and find the Template.htm file on your hard 
drive. Your Template.htm file will open, 
looking like an authentic Web page as in 
Figure 2 on the following page. 

(NOTE: To easily toggle back and forth between 
Notepad and your browser, use the ALT-TAB key 
combination.) 

■ Template Tags. The template page 
you've just created includes many commonly 
used HTML tags. Notice that most tags are 
placed in symmetrical "on-off" pairs. These are 


sometimes called container tags since they 
contain text that should be structured a partic¬ 
ular way. Tags are not case-sensitive, but it's 
useful to type them in all caps to differentiate 
them from page content. 

All HTML documents should open with the 
<HTML> tag and close with </HTML>. These 
codes identify the page as an HTML document, 
telling browsers to interpret all they contain. 

The <HEADx/HEAD> tags contain spe¬ 
cial identifying information that browsers 
don't display on the page itself. For example, 
by placing the <TITLEx/TITLE> tags within 
the header, you cause the text within the title 
tags to display across the window of the 
Web page. (View the template again to 
see what we mean.) Then, when Web 
users bookmark (or save) your page for 
a return visit, they will see your page 
title in their list of bookmarks. That's 
why it's important that you pick an intu¬ 
itive title for your page. The title "Ken's 
Hot Home Page," for instance, tells 
people nothing, whereas "Ken's Cajun 
Recipe File" gives a clear indication of 
what's in store. But it is within the im¬ 
portant <BODYx/BODY> tags that the 
real action takes place. 

HTML headlines. Body tags con¬ 
tain headlines, text, and graphics. Your 
template includes the <Hlx/Hl> tag, 
for example, which is the largest HTML 
headline possible. Headline tags grad¬ 
uate up in numbers but down in size, so 
the <H2x/H2> tags produce a smaller head¬ 
line than <Hlx/Hl>, and so on, down to the 
<H6x/H6> tags, which make the smallest 
headline of all. Headings are bolded and auto¬ 
matically spaced apart from the text. 

When working with the symmetrical con¬ 
tainer tags, it's absolutely crucial that the 
second (or ending) tag be "closed" with a for¬ 
ward slash. If not, the browser reading the 
HTML code will interpret the rest of the docu¬ 
ment in that structure. For example, if you do 
not close an <H1> tag, all the text that follows 
will be the size of a large headline. 

HTML text. Unlike HTML container tags, 
the <P> or paragraph marker is used alone, 
designating the end of one paragraph and the 
beginning of another. Place it at the beginning 
(or end) of a paragraph. It leaves a single 
space. Unfortunately, using two <P> tags will 
not give you a double space. 

To make bold text, enclose it within the 
<Bx/B> tags. For italic text, use the <Ix/I> 
tags. These two tags are about the extent of 



Figure 1. When saving the Template.htm file in Notepad, 
be sure to save it as a text file. 
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HTML's character markup. (As we men¬ 
tioned earlier, HTML does not yet allow 
for specifying font sizes or styles.) Use 
both tags to create text that is bold and 
italic, remembering to keep the posi¬ 
tioning of the tags symmetrical, like this: 

<BxI>Bold and italic text</Ix/B> 

The next tag on your template is <HR>, 
or the horizontal rule. Use it to create 
page divisions. In this case, the horizontal 
rule separates the primary portion of the 
page from the address "signature." 

It's a good idea to employ the <AD- 
DRESSx/ADDRESS> tags to formally 
identify yourself at the bottom of every 
page. This way, people know how to 
contact you if they have a question or have a 
problem reading the page. A date lets Web 
surfers know how current the information is. 

At the end of each phrase of the address, no¬ 
tice the <BR>, or line break, tag. Without it, the 
words in the address would all run together. 
Use the line break tag whenever you want to 
start a new line. (Unlike the <P> tag, <BR> 
does not leave a space.) 

■ Personalizing The Page. Now use 

the template to start a personalized Web page. 

1. Return to Notepad and Template.htm. 
From the File menu, choose Save As. Name the 
new file Testpage.htm. Make sure the file 
format is Text Files. Then click Save. Until 
you're at ease composing HTML, use the tem¬ 
plate to start all your new Web pages. 

(NOTE: If your lines extend off the page, select 
the Word Wrap command from Notepad's Edit 
menu.) 

2. Now, modify the template title and first 
heading like so: 

<HEAD> 

<TITLE>Intemet or Bust: Another Newbie 
on the Web!</TITLE> 

</HEAD> 

<BODY> 

<Hl>Internet or Bust:<BR> Another 
Newbie on the Web!</Hl> 

Notice the <BR> tag in the headline. It will 
place the second half of the headline on a 
new line. 

3. Next, you'll add some text. After the first 
paragraph tag, type three or four sentences 
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Figure 2. Use Netscape Navigator’s File, Open menu to i 
the Template.htm file you just created. 


describing your first experiences with the 
Internet. Tell how and where you first discov¬ 
ered it, for instance. Within the <H3x/H3> 
heading, type An Evolving Newbie. In the 
second and third paragraphs, describe your fa¬ 
vorite hobby and why you want to share it with 
the world. Practice using the bold (<Bx/B>) 
and italic (<Ix/I>) tags where appropriate. 

Modify the address with your name and 
the date. Include your E-mail address if you 
have one. 

Save your work, then switch to your 
browser. As you did before, use File, Open to 
view your Web page. 

See how simple it is? 

■ Getting Hyper. Now you know the basic 
HTML tags. But equally important in HTML 


You know the basic 
HTML tags. But equally 
important in HTML 
communication is 
learning to use hypertext, 
which provides readers 
a nonlinear path through 
the document. 


communication is learning to use hyper¬ 
text. In an electronic document, hyper¬ 
text is any highlighted word or object 
that provides readers with a nonlinear 
path through the document. CD-ROM 
encyclopedias, for instance, commonly 
use hypertext. Instead of paging alpha¬ 
betically through the work, you click a 
topic and jump to its entry. 

HTML allows for the creation of such 
hypertext. A Web document can have 
two types of hyperlinks: internal and ex¬ 
ternal. An internal link sends readers 
from one point in the document to an¬ 
other, say from a table of contents entry 
pen to its corresponding subhead. An ex¬ 
ternal link sends readers to a new Web 
page altogether, say from your job title 
on the home page to your resume on another 
page. We'll show you how to add both types 
of hyperlinks to your Testpage.htm document. 

Internal links. First, you'll create an in¬ 
ternal link that lets readers jump from the 
bottom of a page back to the top. 

1. Return to the Testpage.htm document and 
place your cursor directly above the line con¬ 
taining the <HR> (horizontal rule) tag. 

2. Type Back to the Top. Because you will 
make this "clickable" text, this phrase is called 
the link source. 

3. Type the following HTML code around 
the phrase: 

<P> 

<A HREF="#top">Back to the Top</A> 


This is called an anchor tag. (Notice the 
letter A opens and closes this tag.) The 
"HREF" term contained within it is called a 
subtag. It states that the anchor is linked to an¬ 
other location, called a target. The target is 
where the hyperlink will take the reader, 
which in this case is back to the top of the 
page. (The <P> tag simply creates an empty 
line.) 

The word in quotes ("top") helps link the 
source to the target. It can be any word or 
phrase. The pound sign (#) is necessary in the 
link source tag. 

4. Next you must create the link target. Type 
the following code inside the document head¬ 
line tags: 

<HlxA NAME="top">Internet or 
Bust:<BR>Another Newbie on the 
Web!</Ax/Hl> 





















You know better than 
anyone how 
frustrating it can be 
when you need help 
with your computer 
and there’s no place 
to turn. First, you 
may have turned to 
your computer 
manuals only to find 
them full of techno¬ 
babble. Second,you 
may have tried the 
good ole’ HELP 
command which was 
even more 

frustrating! Last, but 
not least, you may 
have turned to those 
other computer 
magazines and found 
them full of 
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advertising and 
useless information. 
Remember this 
feeling? And then you 
found PC Novice 
magazine, the only 
magazine that will 
give you computer 
information in an 
easy-to-read format 
that is full of useful 
computer 
information! 

Now we’d like you 
to help us 
help others .. . 
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... Simply detach the 
2 RISK-FREE 
subscription cards 
and introduce your 
friends, family 
members, and co¬ 
workers to PC Novice 
magazine or purchase 
a gift subscription for 
them! Chances are 
they are having the 
same feelings you did 
at one time about 
computers.. . 
FRUSTRATION! This is ! 
your chance to help 
them end their 
frustration with 
computers! Please, 
pass along a 
subscription card to a 
friend today, we will 
send them a copy of 
PC Novice with no 
obligation to 
subscribe, and they 
will receive their first 
issue within two 
weeks! 
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BEYOND THE BASICS ■ 


Here is another anchor tag, this time with 
the "NAME" subtag. "NAME" tells the 
browser that this anchor is the link target. The 
word "top" (minus the pound sign) helps the 
link source find its target, which in this case is 
the headline at the top of the page. The linking 
words must match exactly. 

Save your work, then switch to the browser 
and open the file for a look. The link source at 
the bottom of the page should be highlighted 
in blue. Click it, and you should jump back to 
the top of the page. (If the Web page is too 
short, it will be hard for you to detect 
the jump. Resize the browser to a nar¬ 
rower width and try again.) 

Here are some things to remember 
about internal links: 


<A HREF="template.htm">To my HTML 
template</A> 

The line break tag ensures a break between 
the two lines. Now save your work. Also, 
make sure that both documents are in the same 
WEBFILES folder. See our before and after ex¬ 
amples in Figures 3 and 4. 

2. Return to the browser and open the file 
Testpage.htm. Scroll down to the new external 


link and click it. You should find yourself 
staring at the bare-bones template you created 
at the beginning of this tutorial. Now click the 
browser's back button. You should go back to 
the test page! 

Now, what if you want to link people to a 
page on the Web that you've found to be par¬ 
ticularly interesting? The path name in the ex¬ 
ternal link becomes a Universal Resource 
Locator (URL)—the standard format for a Web 
address. For example, 


• Don't forget the qu< 
around the target word or phrase. 

• The target word is case-sensitive, 
which means you should try to keep 
target words in all-lowercase or all- 
uppercase. 

• You can use images as 
well as text. 


External links. Ft 

ternal links are easier to m 
Internal links are tricky becaust 
require a pair of subtly different i 
But an external link requires on! 
code: that directing readers to 
ferent document. 

Here is the syntax for an extern* 

<A HREF="pathname">Visit ai 
fine Web pagec/ A> 


Again you have the 
the HREF subtag. This 
the way to the target is 
path name instead of a key 
name reveals which folder i 
on the hard drive contains a 
In the course of this si 
you've already created twc 
They are both in the san 
called WEBFILES. You wil 
an external link from Te 
Template.htm. 


1. In the file Testpage.htm, place 
your cursor at the end of your internal 
link and press the ENTER key. On this 
new line, type the following text and 
HTML code: 


iotationmarks SNfo JJ 






<A HREF="http://www.peed. 
PC Novice</A> is a great 
newbies on the Internet. 


Instead of leading to a file on your 
I drive, this path name leads to a file 
accessible via the Internet. You must in¬ 
clude the entire URL when linking to a 
page that isn't within your own Web 
page directory. 

If you have an Internet connection, 
you can copy the above link to PC Novice 
into your Web page and link to it. 

■ Learn On The Web. Next 
month, you'll jazz up your page by cre¬ 
ating fancy lists and adding graphics. In 
the meantime, those of you with access 
to the World Wide Web can leam HTML 
tricks from the pros. With the View 
Source command on your browser, you 
can translate any Web page back to its 
underlying HTML code. 

To try it on your own computer, return 
to your browser. Open the Testpage.htm 
file. To view the source code in Netscape, 
go to View, Document Source. In NCSA 
Mosaic, go to File, Document Source. 
Windows' Notepad program will auto¬ 
matically open with a replica of the page 
you coded in your word processor. 

Similarly, when you view the source 
of a document on the Web, you'll see all 
the hidden codes that make a page what 
it is. You can save it to your own hard 
drive and study it. 

Now that you're getting fluent in 
HTML, get ready to translate your own 
best ideas for the Web! ■ 

by Marti Remington 


Figure 4. The Testpage.htn 
Netscape Navigator browser. 


file as interpreted by the 
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■ MOBILE COMPUTING 



Docking 

Stations: 


A Place To 

Put Your Notebook 


provide a full-sized screen and key¬ 
board, faster modem access, and rapid 
backup of data. "When I get home, I j 
dock it and back up the whole hard drive 

to the dock's internal drive. It works real 
nice," Lee says. 

Lee says he is impressed with the Mac 
operating system's ability to recognize and ] 
work with the docking station. "When the 
Mac is shut down, (the notebook) is auto¬ 
matically ejected for you, and the operating i 
system boots up with different features for a 
docked vs. an undocked Duo," he says. 
"And it's all handled seamlessly and auto¬ 
matically for you." 

The power of a docking station combined 
with the portability of a notebook can expand ! 
your office environment internally as well as 
externally. 

Muller uses his dock, with an Ethernet con- j 
nection, as a temporary Web site for his com¬ 
pany. "And since I work in two different ] 
facilities, I often take my (notebook) to the i 
other building and continue to work there 
without a docking station," he says. 


■ To Dock Or Not To Dock. We've al¬ 
ready gone into some of the advantages of 
docking a portable computer. But is it really 
better than having a notebook for on the road 
and then a desktop for the desk? Most users 
say it all depends upon what you need it to do. 
If you need a computer at work and at home, 
it's definitely a lot cheaper to have a docking 
station at both places than it is to purchase two 
desktop computers. It's also much easier to 
keep the files all on one computer rather than 


N otebook computers are the 
essence of a mobile office, but 
they don't amount to much 
when you set them on your 
desk. A tiny screen, an equally 
diminutive keyboard, and a lack of peripherals 
make these wonders of portability seem mun¬ 
dane when standing still. 

That's where docking stations come in. With 
the flip of a switch, these devices can trans¬ 
form your miniature notebook into a full-sized 
desktop computer. 

"A docking station is an interface for a note¬ 
book to different peripherals," says Steve 
Gonzales, senior product manager for Docking 
Solutions at Texas Instruments. 

The first docking stations started out as little 
more than extra connection ports for notebook 
computers. Now, they are used for everything 
from hooking up several gigabyte hard drives 
to surfing the World Wide Web. Some of the 
newer models sport the latest in Internet con¬ 
nectivity and have multimedia sound cards and 
speakers already built into the docking station. 

"Some peripherals are integrated into the 
different docking stations; others are accessible 
through interfaces provided by the docking 
stations," Gonzales says. 

■ Why Dock? There are a number of rea¬ 
sons why people might want to use docking 
stations, Gonzales says, but it boils down to 
instant access, flexibility, and an extended 
office environment. 

"When (portable computer users) come 
back to their desktop, they are really key on 
not having to plug in five to seven cables 
because that's time-consuming to them," he 
says. "With a docking station, you can walk 
back to your desk after a trip, set the notebook 


down, push a lever, 
and you're instantly 
docked. You're linked to your 
mouse, full-sized keyboard, monitor, printer, 
and other serial devices." 

David Muller, a senior research and devel¬ 
opment engineer for Akashic Memories 
Corp., uses a docking station at work and at 
home. This gives him the power of a desktop 
at both places and the freedom of having a 
laptop to take anywhere—and for less money 
than buying three computers. "I run circles 
around my colleagues in terms of efficiency," 
Muller says. 

Gonzales also mentioned a customer who 
keeps a docking station at work, at home, 
and one on his yacht. "He had a 9GB hard 
drive attached to it that had all the charts of 
the oceans. When he was at sea, he could 
plot nautical information with his note¬ 
book," Gonzales says. 

Most docking station users take advantage 
of their docks on solid ground but are also 
riding the waves of flexibility that the docks 
can provide. 

"When I am at home, I have a nice pseudo¬ 
desktop machine that is up and running," 
James Lee of Houston says. Lee owns a Mac¬ 
intosh PowerBook Duo and docks it in his 
Apple Macintosh Dock I. He uses the dock to 
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DockMate, to elaborate setups of moni- 


books are plugged in like a videotape into a 
VCR_ 

having to synchronize them from your desk¬ 
top to the portable and vice versa. And the 
speed of backing up information with a dock is 
often much faster than using an external hard 
drive or a local network hooked to your 
desktop. 

Though docking stations give users many 
connectivity options, such as networking, 
expanding, and true multimedia for their 
portable, these stations often don't have the 
expansion capabilities of a desktop. And if you 
use more than one dock with your portable, 
settings for the notebook may have to be 
changed from dock to dock. 

■ Different Notes For Different 
Folks. Features vary among docking sta¬ 
tions, but these differences won't matter to 
potential users because they must shop for 
stations that are compatible with their porta¬ 
bles. If you have an IBM ThinkPad, you 
need a docking station designed with the 
ThinkPad in mind. Docking stations aren't 
designed in a standard format because note¬ 
books don't conform to any standard. And 
because of the different connectivity capa¬ 
bilities of each notebook, standards for 
docking stations may be awhile in coming, 
Gonzales says. 

In the Texas Instruments line, for ex¬ 
ample, the docking stations connect to the 
external peripheral component intercon¬ 
nect (PCI) expansion bus in the back of the 
TI TravelMate 5000 series of notebooks. 
Intel created the PCI bus to provide a faster 
connection from the central processing unit 
(CPU) to peripherals than a normal in¬ 
dustry standard archictecture (ISA) bus. 
Other docks would not fit the TravelMate 
because most PCI buses are internalized in 


computers and other buses are structurally 
different. 

Docking stations are designed to 
fit a notebook in the most ef¬ 
ficient manner. Gonzales 
says, that when docking 
station designers look at 
a notebook, they ask, "If 
I am docking this, what 
is the best connection 
that I'm able to use that will 
last a good lifetime for the users out 
there? You can't just use any connector on the 
market for that type of thing. Because of con¬ 
stant docking and undocking, there is going to 
be wear." 

■ Tomorrow’s Desktop Replace¬ 
ment? Docking stations have found their 
niche in the computing world and filled it 
successfully. But will having a station that 


P ersonal digital assistants (PDAs) have 
demonstrated their own need for dock¬ 
ing stations. These tiny electronic orga¬ 
nizers have even fewer connections than 
notebook computers. EnBloc Inc. has found 
a place for roaming PDAs to call home. Its 
radio frequency (R/F) PalmStation is a 
communications dock for the Hewlett- 
Packard line of Palmtop PCs. 

“It’s a pretty powerful tool,” Bill Stephens, 
president of EnBloc, says. “(The PalmStation 
is) for somebody on the road that has to stay 
in touch with clients or real-time data—for 
example, real estate agents, financial bro¬ 
kers, stock analysts, and so forth—where 
data may change continuously during the 
day, and they have to keep up with it.” 

The PalmStation gives a Palmtop user a 
wireless connection to the Internet or other 
networks for a solid 10 to 14 hours each 
day, Stephens says. “The whole idea of 
wireless is to be in touch, continuously. 
This is a complete communications, con¬ 
nectivity tool.” 

Most PDAs allow only modem or other 
peripheral hookups through the single PC 


turns a portable computer into a full-sized 
PC ever completely replace the standalone 
desktop? Probably not, Gonzales says, but 
there will be changes in the way that peo¬ 
ple view portable computers with docking 
stations. 

"There will be a lot of desktops replaced by 
a lot of (docking stations) because of the dol¬ 
lars that the corporate environment and the 
users are going to save by investing one time 
in a docking station." ■ 

by Joel Strauch 

For More Information: 

DockMate 

Texas Instruments Inc. 

(800)527-3500 
(817) 771-5856 
http://www.ti.com 


Card slot. But because the PalmStation is a 
docking unit, it doesn’t take up this slot, 
leaving it free for other peripherals, he 
says. 

Currently available only for the HP line of 
PDAs, the next generation of PalmStations 
will accommodate the Psion 3a, and the 
company also is looking at the Sharp 
Zaurus, Stephens says. Originally priced at 
$1,495, the PalmStation is currently on 
closeout for $895 to make room for the new 
line. 

“This docking station technology is really 
moving toward what we describe as a wire¬ 
less-keyboard-cellphone type of product, 
where in the future people will be able to 
use the PDAs both as snap-on units, as 
well as integrated units more like people 
are used to using cellphones today,” he 
says. □ |f te 

For More Information: 

R/F PalmStation 
EnBloc Inc. 

(503) 671-9900 


A Dock For 

The Tiniest Portables 
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Making The 
Best Use 
Of The ‘Net 


Five Areas Where The Online World 


T he press is full of stories about how 
the Internet is making a lot of 
money for a few people and could 
make lots more for others. There 
are plenty of breathless tales of how 
useful an Internet application could be if it lives 
up to its potential. 

But there are real people out there, right 
now, who are doing things on the 'Net that 
would have been impossible before the global 
computer network came along. 

Dr. Lester Raff found information on a rare 
condition that wasn't in traditional resources, 
but was online. Bill Chadwick found people 
who knew what it was like to lose a child 
because they had. Fatima Pelesic-Muminovic 
told the world about life in Bosnia through 
online postings of her poetry. 

These are just some of the Internet activi¬ 
ties that make the best use of this ever-grow¬ 
ing technology. They may not be the 
splashiest uses of the 'Net or even the most 


Really Has People Talking 


recent developments. But they are things 
that couldn't be done without the 'Net or 
that have been revolutionized by doing 
them there. They're among the things 
we've identified as making the best uses of 
Internet technology, namely communicat¬ 
ing without geographical limitations, reach¬ 
ing a wide number of people, and sharing 
information quickly. 

All of our top uses are just variations on a 
theme: people exchanging information. That is, 
after all, what the Internet is about. It's obvi¬ 
ous that the quality and accuracy of the infor¬ 
mation aren't equal in all areas of the Internet. 
(You could find a lot of what's online for free 
at the library.) But a lot of information would 
be impossible for many people to get without 
the 'Net, and the exchange among individuals 
would be difficult or impossible without the 
Internet as a go-between. That's why we've 
picked the following uses as the best of the 
'Net—because they all help people exchange 
useful information better than they could with¬ 
out the Internet. 

j Low-cost 
Communication. 

“ Electronic mail (E-mail) is probably the 
best use of the Internet for the largest 
number of people. It allows easy, relatively inex¬ 
pensive communication between users any¬ 
where in the world at any time of day or night. 
Most E-mail programs also let users attach files 
(such as word processing or spreadsheet docu¬ 
ments) to their messages, making it an easy way 
to send documents to others. In fact, most 


free-lance writers who work for PC Novice send | 
us their articles that way. 

Even commercial online services such as j 
America Online and CompuServe have rates 
much cheaper than long-distance telephone 
calls. But the free E-mail now available 
through providers such as Juno Online 
Services (800/654-JUNO, 212/478-0800, ’ 

http://www.juno.com) is the best deal 
around for most people who only use the I 
Internet for E-mail, if you can put up with a 
few on-screen ads. The only reason you would < 
want to pay for E-mail service is if you need I 
features unavailable through free E-mail. 
Juno, for example, doesn't support file attach¬ 
ments and can be used only in the United 
States. 

For other users, the best option may be a 
combination of free E-mail and a paid account 
with an Internet service provider that lets them 
participate in other aspects of the Internet such 
as the World Wide Web. If you get an account | 
that offers unlimited monthly usage for one i 
fee, you won't need the free E-mail. Otherwise, 
using a service like Juno to keep at least part of 
your online time free is worthwhile. 

Most services that charge for online time let 
you compose and read mail offline with the ] 
meter turned off, so even E-mail with a price i 
beats the heck out of long-distance calls. It is, 
however, easy to get carried away and use E- j 
mail to communicate with people locally, too. 
This is a smart way to communicate only if the 
person is impossible to reach by telephone or if j 
you have free E-mail. Otherwise, you're j 
spending money unnecessarily just for the 
sake of using E-mail. 
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While E-mail won't replace regu¬ 
lar mail in the foreseeable future, it 
does offer speed that even 
overnight delivery can't match—as 
long as the recipient of the message 
checks for new mail on a regular 
basis. 

Putting People 
Together. 

While E-mail lets people 
who know each other 
I communicate, the Internet also 
I serves as a way to find others with 
I common interests or goals. This can 
t range from hobbyists to profession- 
| als working on related research and 
■ sharing their findings. 

Sharing interests. People with unusual 
I interests can turn to the 'Net to find others 
I with the same avocation. You'll find groups 
I for just about any hobby or interest imagin- 

I able, from antiques to Zen. For example, if 
j you're a bowler and need to know what ball is 
best for what lane conditions, you can read the 
| postings in the newsgroup alt.sport.bowling 
I for a lively discussion of that very topic. 
[ (You'll also find spirited disagreements over 
I how to clean bowling balls.) 

Professional exchanges. Professionals in 
I any field can exchange information with each 
[ other over the Internet. Perhaps the best exam- 
| pie of this happens in the medical field. 
I Medical professionals are able to find and 
I exchange information much more quickly and 
with much less effort than if they had to physi- 
cally search libraries or individually contact 
others in their field. 

Dr. Lester Raff, a pathologist in a commu- 
[ nity hospital in Des Plaines, Ill., helped a col- 
I league find information on a preoperation 
diagnosis of malignant hyperthermia, a poten- 
| tially fatal condition that affects a small num- 
j ber of anesthesia patients. Reference books and 
| calls to local labs didn't produce the right 
information, he says. But Raff's Web search led 
him to the National Malignant Hyperthermia 
I Association. 

"I was able to provide the anesthesiologist 
with specific, detailed information on the same 
I day as his request," he says. 

In addition to enhanced personal commu- 
| nication, doctors and researchers now have 
access to resources such as Internet Grateful 


Med, a service provided by the U.S. 
National Library of Medicine (NLM). 
Grateful Med (http://igm.nlm.nih.gov) 
offers assisted searching in MEDLINE and 
other online databases of the NLM. (Access 
to MEDLINE requires a MEDLARS user ID 
code and password. There is a fee for using 
the service, based upon how long you're 
online and how much information you 
access. A small search can cost less than $2.) 
The service has helped many doctors find 
the information that made it possible for 


“It is difficult to explain the 
miracle of healing that takes 
place when we share our sto¬ 


ries with each other.” 



them to correctly diagnose and 
treat patients with rare diseases. 
(While anyone with access to the 
Internet can access Grateful Med, 
patients should use the data for 
general information rather than 
for diagnosing themselves.) 

Support groups. The 'Net, in 
addition to helping you find people 
with similar interests or share pro¬ 
fessional information, can provide a 
support network for almost any sit¬ 
uation. There are online support 
groups for categories including 
AIDS, alcoholism, cancer, depres¬ 
sion, and sexual assault. 

Support group participants are 
quick to describe how they've ben¬ 
efited from these groups. When we 
asked for stories, we were flooded with 
responses from people around the country 
who have participated in online support for 
those grieving the loss of loved ones. Bill 
Chadwick of Baton Rouge, La., who lost his 
21-year-old son Michael in a car accident in 
October of 1993, was one of the founding 
members of the newsgroup alt.support.grief 
(ASG). 

"It is difficult to explain the miracle of heal¬ 
ing that takes place when we share our stories 
with each other," Chadwick says. "I agree with 
my friend Cathy who wrote '. .. grief is like 
losing a leg. The wound of the stump begins to 
heal, and we learn to walk again on one leg, 
but the leg never grows back. There is always 
that place in our hearts where the leg should 
be.' I quickly realized that the only people who 
could truly identify with my pain were those 
who had also Tost legs.'" 

Janice Hopson of Silverdale, Wash., who 
lost her husband to cancer on April 18th, 
found support in two online groups. One is 
specifically about cancer; the other is ASG. 
When her husband was diagnosed in April 
1994, the couple turned to local groups for 
support, which Hopson says are still very 
important. However, she gets additional, 
much-needed support from the online grief 
support group. 

"Unlike a regular support group, I could 
reach out to others anytime of the day or night 
and was sure to get a response back quickly," 
Hopson says. 

Brenda Manz, another online support group 
participant from Charlotte, N.C., says, "It's 
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helpful that we can journal our thoughts to 
each other 24 hours a day, as it is sometimes 
difficult to put your grief on hold until you can 
get to a support group in person." 

Lana Swan, a Winchester, Mass., mother 
who participates in ASG, found a way to 
memorialize her daughter Brooke, who died 
about a year ago at age 16 when she was 
struck by a train as she walked along the 
tracks. Swan decided to plant Brooke's Garden 
as a memorial. As she wrote about the plans 
for the groundbreaking and dedication on 
ASG, many people expressed interest in the 
project. She wrote to others on ASG, inviting 
them to be a part of the garden. 

"What could be more personal or meaning¬ 
ful than a garden where all the plants have 
names?" she wrote. "I want this garden to be 
very special, like Brooke. So I extend to all of 
you the invitation if you'd like to have a plant 


named for your loved one in Brooke's garden, 
just let me know." 

She has since planted flowers as memorials 
for family members and loved ones of several 
other ASG participants, including a plant for 
Michael Chadwick. Swan continues to add 
new plants as people express their interest in 
adding a memorial for their loved ones to the 
garden. 

3 Locating Rare 
Items. 

For collectors and others, the 'Net 
could prove to be the ultimate 
curiosities shop containing the special items 
they're looking for. Internet searches are much 
easier than calling stores and individuals all 
over the country, let alone traveling to look at 
what people have. 


If you're looking for a book that you just 
can't find at a local bookstore, try Amazon.com. 
This online bookstore is a great example of how 
the Internet makes it possible for buyers to 
locate virtually any title they can think to search 
for. (We were only able to come up with a few 
titles that stumped the site. For example, it 
didn't find a book on Elizabethan embroidery, 
but it found nearly every other title we came up 
with, including a series by Scottish writer 
Christine Marion Fraser.) If the book is in print, 
you can order it at this site; if the book is 
unavailable, Amazon.com gives you informa¬ 
tion about it, including the ISBN number, mak¬ 
ing it possible for you to track it down through 
used or antique booksellers or a library. 

In addition to Web sites that let you search 
for and/or order rare items, there are news- 
groups for collectors where you may find 
what you're looking for. We found groups for 


Best Future Uses Of The Internet 


A s the Internet continues to grow, peo¬ 
ple will continue to find new uses for 
this resource. Undoubtedly, as has been 
the trend thus far, some of those uses will 
be better than others. It’s hard to say what 
the Internet may be capable of in the 
future, but here are a few of our guesses 
as to some of the best uses we think it will 
be put to in the not-too-distant future. 

■ Virtual Vacations. One day, it may 
be possible to take an entire vacation with¬ 
out leaving home. While this wouldn’t 
serve the relaxation function of a vacation 
as well as actually going somewhere, it will 
make it possible for more people to see 
more places with less money than ever 
before. For example, instead of flying to 
Paris, spending money on a hotel room 
and food, and then paying to get into the 
city’s great museums, you could go online, 
virtually stroll the Champs-Elysee, tour the 
Louvre, taking your time going through 
each room in the online version of the 
great art collection, and then maybe check 
out the tour of Versailles. Better yet, your 


vacation wouldn’t be confined to an area that 
can be traveled easily by car or train. You 
could travel virtually from Paris to Cairo and 
back again in less time than it would normally 
take to order the plane tickets for that trip. 

■ Virtual Househunting. Another good 
use of the three-dimensional technology 
being developed on the Internet is househunt¬ 
ing. Let’s say you’re moving from New 
Hampshire to Oregon. Instead of making 
an expensive househunting trip and 
praying that you can find the right 
house in the right price range before 
you have to get on the plane to go 
back home, you could go online, 
look up homes that meet your 
specifications, and then take 
a virtual tour of them, room- 
by-room, and talk “face-to- 
face” with the current owners 
through videoconferencing. 

Of course, you’d still want to 
inspect the house in person 
before signing that contract, but 
this process could at least weed 


out the homes that don’t suit your needs at 
all. 

We’re sure there will be many other 
good new uses of the Internet in the near 
future. Keep your eyes open for the possi¬ 
bilities! □ 
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| collectors of all kinds of items, ranging from 
| baseball cards to "Star Wars" merchandise. 

Chris Fawcett, a Star Wars collector from 
I Kent, Ohio, noticed a posting on the Star Wars 
newsgroup from a man saying he had some of 
the first Star Wars figures. Among them was a 
long-discontinued Luke Skywalker figure with 
an unusual light saber. Fewer than a dozen are 
known to exist in the original packaging, 
Fawcett says. 

"Needless to say," he says, "I purchased it 
I from him, and I now have in my collection 
( probably the best condition telescoping Luke 
[ on the planet." 

Consumer 
Assistance. 

While it seems as if every company 
now has a Web site advertising its 
product, and often giving you the opportunity 
I to order it online, not all of these companies 
I use those Web sites to help their customers 
I after the purchase. Some companies, however, 
[ do offer customer service on the Internet. This 
I is especially true with companies selling com- 
[ puter equipment and software. Many offer 
free software fixes and upgrades on their Web 
pages or bulletin boards. 

For example, if you visit Microsoft's Web 
page (http: / / www.microsoft.com), there's a 
section entitled Free Downloads. Users can 
download a wide range of free software from 
| this site, including Internet Explorer, several 
[ other Internet products such as Web page 
I authoring tools, and the Windows 95 Service 
I Pack 1, which includes an update, system 
I administration tools, additional components, 
I and drivers for Win95. 

IBM's Web site (http://www.ibm.com) 
I offers a similar service. In the Services And 
I Support section, users can get hardware and 
I software support from experts and download 
software patches and fixes. 

The 'Net also has spawned a new breed of 
consumer assistance resources. One example is 
found in Tuneup.com, a service offered at 
http: / / www.tuneup.com. This service, which 
was in final testing when PC Novice went to 
press, is a sort of online service station for your 
! computer. For a monthly charge of about 
$3.95, users can have a full tune-up, including 
j a virus scan and repair and disk optimization; 

get free updates for most printer drivers; and 
| seek technical advice from computing experts. 


Tuneup's beta testers (individuals who test 
programs prior to release) have been pleased. 
Tester Drew Lanham from Cupertino, Calif., 
says he feels the service is well worth the small 
monthly fee. During the time that he has tested 
Tuneup, he was unfortunate enough to have a 
virus attack his computer. The Concept virus 
made it impossible for him to save Microsoft 
Word documents infected with the virus in the 
usual format. He couldn't send files to his co¬ 
workers via E-mail without infecting their 
computers. None of the antivirus programs he 
was using were able to fix the problem. He 
tried Tuneup.com, and it not only fixed his 
problem, it did so quickly. 

"I knew I had the virus. I had the latest ver¬ 
sion of the leading antivirus software, and it 
didn't work," Lanham says. "It (Tuneup.com) 
went out and instantly diagnosed that... not 
only finding the virus and rectifying it, but also 
scanning my hard drive, scanning my memory." 

5 A Place 

To Speak Freely. 

While mainstream Americans may 
find the 'Net handy for customer 
service or finding hobby information, some 
users around the world find it simply pro¬ 
vides a voice, acting as a forum for those who 
might otherwise go unheard. Whether 
through E-mail, newsgroup postings, or a 
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Web page, a great many people can take their 
messages to others in the 'Net community. 

Special interest groups. Small groups, or 
those perceived as fringe groups, may find it 
easier to reach people through the Internet than 
through any other medium. Online groups pro¬ 
vide a forum for just about any interest or 
cause. For example, there are political news- 
groups, including a Marxist newsgroup 
(soc.politics.marxism), and even more religious 
newsgroups, soc.religion, for those interested 
in both mainstream and several lesser-known 
religions. These forums can be a great place for 
people to turn if they find themselves without a 
local group with the same interest. 

Voices of victims. Though you may see 
news of war-torn central Europe every evening 
on television and in everyday's paper, you've 
probably heard little from the people actually 
caught in the middle of the battles. Some of 
these voices drowned out by the war find an 
audience on the Internet. For example, the fol¬ 
lowing excerpt from a poem by a pregnant rape 
victim is posted on a page of Bosnian writings: 

"Lejla" 

by Fatima Pelesic-Muminovic 

You, my unborn baby, silent in my womb 

Breathing secretly 

I can hardly hear your heart beat 

You might be afraid 

Condemned to life 

Or, maybe, knowing it was not my will 
That you were conceived. 

This is a voice you won't hear on CNN. But 
we heard it on the Internet (at http:// 
www.a2z.org/cj/bosnia/bosniawritings 
.html), where anyone with Internet access, 
regardless of financial or social situation, can 
send a message to whomever's willing to listen. 

There are, of course, many victims less visi¬ 
ble to the world than those in Bosnia. We also 
found a newsgroup for those recovering from 
abuse (alt.abuse.recovery). The members of 
this online group speak out about the abuse 
they suffered and help each other deal with 
the problems of recovery. 

All of these uses, in the end, are people speak¬ 
ing out. Though they don't use Internet buzz 
words or appear on many magazine covers, they 
exemplify how technology helps people—the real 
reason we're all so excited about die Internet. ■ 

by Diana K. McLean 
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hardware necessary to 
connect to and display data 
taken from the 'Net. 

The other school of thought, guided by the 
Wintel consortium (companies supporting 
PCs based upon the Windows operating sys¬ 
tem and Intel chips), maintains that consumers 
want more than connectivity, or the ability to 
get the information. Consumers also want the 
processing power that lets them do something 
with the data. This school of thought believes 
in promoting the standard $2,000 PC, not only 
equipped with the hardware and software 
needed to go online, but also containing an 
Intel processor, Windows, a hard drive, and a 
CD-ROM drive. Although both ideologies 
have their points to make, both are responding 
to the popularity of the Internet. 

The second area most affected by the 
Internet has been customer service and techni¬ 
cal support. "From the standpoint that it 
allows easy communication back and forth, the 
Internet as a consumer device is a big deal," 


now has come to a position of prominence, sit¬ 
uating itself firmly behind the steering wheel. 

Within this Internet-driven computer indus¬ 
try, three specific areas have been affected the 
most. First, the form and functionality of the 
personal computer of the future have yet to be 
defined. "The computer manufacturer's ulti¬ 
mate goal is to make what Bill Gates calls an 
Information Appliance," says Mark Pollard, 
vice president of marketing at Maxtor Corp. 
"This is basically a very usable piece of hard¬ 
ware that allows easy access to a significant 
amount of information." 

Just what constitutes this piece of hardware 
remains under debate. One school of thought, 
championed in part by Larry Ellison, president 
and CEO of Oracle Corp., believes in the idea 
of the so-called $500 computer. This Internet- 
connected device would contain only the 


MMM hen Mary 
MMM Davenport vol- 

W w unteered for two 

years of community service in 
Nome, Alaska, she had plenty of con¬ 
cerns. The main ones were how she would 
adjust to a new job, frigid temperatures, tree¬ 
less landscapes, and the general inconve¬ 
niences associated with life in an isolated village 
situated just 109 miles south of the Arctic Circle. 
One thing that didn't concern her, however, was 
how to correspond with her acquaintances liv¬ 
ing in the lower 48 states. After all, she has a 
telephone in her apartment for weekly conversa¬ 
tions with her parents, a mailbox outside her 
front door for periodic correspondence with rel¬ 
atives, and an electronic mail (E-mail) account 
on the Internet for daily chats with friends. 

Davenport's decision to incorporate the 
Internet into her regular communication rou¬ 
tine is just one example of how the Internet can 
casually and unobtrusively creep into our 
lives. It also provides an example of how the 
Internet has invaded the territory of many 
industries—even those, such as the U.S. Postal 
Service and telecommunications, that once 
seemed formidable to competition. Of course, 
people aren't disconnecting their telephones or 
dismantling their mailboxes just because the 
Internet has arrived. But they are relying on 
some of the established industries a little less 
and relying on the Internet a little more. 


The Computer Industry. Needless to 
say, the industry most affected by the Internet 
is the computer industry. The 'Net, which just 
a few years ago was merely an ornament dan¬ 
gling from the industry's rear-view mirror, 
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Pollard says. After buying a product, con¬ 
sumers can contact the manufacturer's online 
site to obtain technical information or answers 
to questions, to download device drivers and 
shareware, or to preview other products 
offered by the manufacturer. 

The third area of the industry facing 'Net- 
induced change is the distribution of software 
over the Internet. In fact, the days of jewel cases 
and oversized software packaging may be 
numbered, says Pat Marshall, vice president of 
new media services for GTE Directories. "I 
think if you're in the software distribution busi¬ 
ness, get out," he says. "As network and 
Internet bandwidth (the amount of informa¬ 
tion a network can transmit) increases, you're 
going to be able to download software that 
may be partially disabled and try it for a while 
and see how you like it. If you like it, you'll call 
a number or access a site where you'll be given 
the key that unlocks the rest of the software. 
(This method of software distribution) saves a 
lot of time, and it saves a lot of money." 

■ Major Long-distance Carriers. The 

Internet may not have seemed like much of a 
threat a number of years ago when only a few 
people had heard of it and even fewer had 
access to it. Today, however, when millions of 
people log on to the Internet every hour, long¬ 
distance carriers stand to lose a substantial por¬ 
tion of business to the Internet. 

One of the greatest threats to major long-dis¬ 
tance carriers is the prodigious number of peo¬ 
ple using E-mail. The recent release of Juno's 
free E-mail service (800/654-5866) promises to 
lure even more people to use E-mail as a prima¬ 
ry method of communication. Although elec¬ 
tronic mail can't replace the sound of a loved 
one's voice, many people are choosing to use 
it—and not the telephone—as a way to share 
brief daily chats with friends and relatives., ., 

This may seem like a threatening situation 
to AT&T, MCI, and Sprint, but these long-dis¬ 
tance monsters say they aren't sweating. "The 
Internet actually enhances the offerings that 
we can deliver to consumers," says Tom 
Hopkins, spokesperson for AT&T. "We're very 
excited about the Internet." So are MCI and 
Sprint. As of July, all three carriers offered 
low-cost Internet connection services. Long¬ 
distance customers can have their Internet and 
long-distance bills bundled together for one 
easy payment. The Internet services are avail¬ 
able to noncustomers, too. 



These national long-distance carriers 
haven't stopped at Internet connection service. 
Each has become a content provider on the 
Web as well. Among their many offerings, 
AT&T provides helpful information for small 
businesses and college students, MCI offers 
travel advice and access to newspapers from 
around the world, and Sprint has its own site 
for sports news and highlights. 

If you think these multibiHion dollar compa¬ 
nies have reached their peak, think again. "The 
Internet is a very powerful tool that I don't 
think anybody has really captured the power 
of just yet," Hopkins says. On the horizon, 
look for these three to try to do just that, as 
well as continue to be among the leaders in the 
consolidation of communication services. 

■ Regional Long-distance Carriers. 

Although the handful of major long-distance 
carriers has embraced the Internet, the hun¬ 
dreds of smaller long-distance carriers are beg¬ 
ging it to go away, or at least to adhere to the 
rules of the fiber-optic road. Their primary 
complaint, as stated in a petition filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
March, argues that "it is not in the public inter¬ 
est to permit long-distance service to be given 
away" in the form of extremely low-cost phone 
calls made over Internet connections. 

In short, these regional long-distance carri¬ 
ers, represented by the America's Carriers 
Telecommunication Association (ACTA), 
believe that enhanced service providers 
(ESPs) should be considered long-distance car¬ 
riers. ESPs, which include Internet service 
providers (ISPs), voice mail providers, and 
alarm-monitoring services,"currently do not 
pay local access charges to these regional long¬ 
distance companies. 

ACTA didn't complain about this arrange¬ 
ment until Internet telephony came on the 
scene. Internet telephony software lets online! 
users orally communicate with others over the 
Internet at virtually no cost. Sensing a threat to 
their business market, the carriers of ACTA 
want the FCC to subject Internet telephony to 
the same access charges that other long-dis¬ 
tance carriers pay. 

ACTA's argument is based upon the claim 
that regional long-distance carriers would fail 
to make a profit if they were forced to main¬ 
tain local telephone lines for the ISPs and tele¬ 
phony software distributors that don't have to 
pay to use those lines. As Internet telephony 


becomes more popular, regional long-distance 
carriers believe they will lose customers and 
still be forced to maintain their lines. Although 
lower prices may appear in the immediate 
future, these carriers believe the customer will 
ultimately lose out. 

"The consumer is being fooled," says 
Charles Helein, general counsel to ACTA. 
"Everyone benefits, so-called, from low rates. 
But low rates have to be based upon a reason¬ 
able profit margin. Eventually, the costs are 
going to catch up and be imposed, and people 
who thought they had free service are going to 
find out, much to their chagrin and surprise, 
that since the other carriers have been elimi¬ 
nated, the price is going to go up." 

The producers of Internet telephony soft¬ 
ware, on the other hand, argue that they do not 
provide a service; they simply sell software. 
"We have software," says Carla Kienast, man¬ 
ager of corporate relations at Camelot Corp., the 
manufacturer of DigiPhone and DigiPhone 
Deluxe Internet telephony software. "We neither 
have transmission capabilities, nor do we pro¬ 
vide communication services. What we provide 
is a piece of software. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the FCC to regulate some¬ 
thing that we don't provide." 

Some Internet telephony proponents also 
maintain that many of these regional long-dis¬ 
tance carriers actually are localized monopo¬ 
lies themselves. These proponents charge that 
the regional long-distance carriers are just 
afraid of losing business to a reasonably priced 
competitor. 

U. S. Postal Service. The post office 
just can't compete with the Internet in terms of 
speed and convenience. An E-mail message can 
be sent across the United States in less time than 
it takes your local man in blue to walk across 
the lawn. Business communications, once a 
mainstay of the Postal Service, are now faxed or 
sent by E-mail between offices. Billing, another 
staple of the Postal Service, also has definite 
advantages when conducted electronically, 
including the benefit of not having to send 
money through the mail. 

At a time when every hike in stamp prices 
threatens to bring the post office to its knees, the 
rUSPS continues perseveres. In fact, it continues 
to break revenue records each year. In 1995, the 
post office conducted $54.3 billion in business— 
that's more than the 1995 gross profits of Coca- 
Cola, Xerox, and Eastman Kodak combined. To 
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maintain this type of yearly revenue, as well as 
preserve the hundreds of thousands of jobs pro¬ 
vided by the 40,000 post offices around the 
country, the Postal Service has developed exper¬ 
imental means of maintaining its popularity. 

The post office began in July to electronically 
postmark E-mail messages. The electronic post¬ 
mark provides an E-mail message with all the 
legal protection given to regular "snail mail," as 
well as guarantees a message's authenticity. 

"This becomes important because you're 
using a postal service/' says Paul Raines, pro¬ 
gram manager for the Electronic Commerce 
Services division of the USPS. "If there's any 
fraudulent activity, the postal fraud statutes will 
apply to E-mail just as they apply to regular 
mail." 

The Postal Service also is studying the possi¬ 
bility of instituting hybridmail services for cer¬ 
tain long-distance mail deliveries. Hybridmail 
involves sending a document using both elec¬ 
tronic and manual delivery methods. For 
example, a letter addressed to a small home in 
a village outside Berlin would first be sent via 
E-mail to the post office in Berlin. A postal 
worker in Berlin would then print the mes¬ 
sage, enclose it in an envelope, and hand deliv¬ 
er it to the home in the nearby village. 

Of course, no matter how popular electronic 
communications become, people will still want 
the option of sending and receiving tangible 
paper letters through the mail. "I still like to keep 
in touch via the regular mail/' Davenport says 
from Nome. "You can't keep an E-mail transmis¬ 
sion. I'm a little old-fashioned that way!" 

■ Network Television. Perhaps no other 
industry stands to gain more from the Internet 
than the network television industry. TV has 
everything the Internet needs: bright and flashy 
graphics, catchy tunes and sound bites, educa¬ 
tional and entertaining content, and an audi¬ 
ence that already spans the globe. The 'Net, on 
the other hand, offers television the one thing it 
was missing: an interactive nature that virtual¬ 
ly eliminates the excuse, "There's nothing on 
TV." 

With so much to offer each other, it's no sur¬ 
prise that NBC and Microsoft joined forces this 
year in a venture partnership that promises to 
make Bill Gates even wealthier and maintain 
NBC's position as the king of network televi¬ 
sion. The July 15th launch of MSNBC, a 24-hour 
cable news channel, was the initial offspring of 
this profligate marriage. Intercasting, which is 



basically the first form of interactive television, 
arrived just in time for the Olympics and shortly 
before the launch of MSNBC. 

"The idea is to take each medium and lever¬ 
age its strengths," says Edmond Sanctis, senior 
vice president and executive producer at NBC 
Interactive Media. "We expect to have an 
extension of the television network that offers 
the ability to focus on the content that you 
want at the time you want it." This vision will 
be further enhanced with the broadening j 
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of bandwidth and the appearance of cable 
modems. The technology is available, it's just 
a matter of waiting for it to spread. 

B Online Services. If network television 
has the most to gain from the Internet, then 
perhaps the online services have the most to 
lose. After all, almost all of the forums found 
on any of the online services have sister sites 
on the Web. The question many computer 
users want to ask is, "How can an online ser¬ 
vice charge for something that's available for 
free on the Internet?" 

According to Ted Leonsis, president of 
America Online (AOL) Services Company, that 
question and others like it fail to understand 
the true position of online services. "Some peo¬ 
ple try to say that AOL vs. the Web is like MS- 
DOS vs. Apple, and we just don't see it that 


way," he says. "We see that we're part-and- 
parcel, or even a superset, of the Web." 

Leonsis compares an online service to a cable 
company. Cable companies offer everyone 
access to the network television stations, such 
as NBC, CBS, and ABC, and then charge view¬ 
ers for access to basic and premium cable chan¬ 
nels. Online services offer their subscribers free 
access to the Internet and then charge the sub¬ 
scribers for access to forums, chat rooms, and 
the service's proprietary content. 

Despite their repeated claims that the 'Net 
isn't their competitor, online services have been 
forced to adjust their game plan because of it. 
Leonsis admits that as the Web continues to offer 
much of the information once found on the 
online services, AOL will change its focus. "I 
could see AOL becoming more like a media com¬ 
pany and less of an online service company." 

■ Other Industries. Even industries that 
seem quite distinct from the 'Net have been 
touched by its long arms. The Internet has 
increased business for parcel delivery compa¬ 
nies, such as UPS and Federal Express, who 
deliver much of the goods purchased online. 
The companies that sell those goods, from cloth¬ 
ing and automobiles to candy and fruit, have 
benefited from the Internet's international reach. 

Online banking also has become a popular 
option among some of the larger banking insti¬ 
tutions. "The online services allow the cus¬ 
tomers to do their banking even more conve¬ 
niently whenever they want from their person¬ 
al computer, whether it's at home or the 
office," says Harvey Radin, vice president of 
corporate communications for Bank of 
America. "The greater the range of choices that 
we can offer customers, the greater likelihood 
that we are going to deepen and strengthen 
our relationship." 

It's precisely that extra choice provided by 
the Internet that makes it a threat to—and an 
opportunity for—any industry today. The 
Internet simply offers a few more options and 
a little extra convenience. Most industries, 
such as those listed above, are learning how to 
take advantage of the Internet's capabilities in 
order to improve the quality of their own 
goods and services. The future will show that 
the only industries threatened by the Internet 
are those that fail to meet the needs of a devel¬ 
oping society. ■ 

by Jeff Dodd 
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Internet Search 
Services 
Show The 
Way 


Y ou're a high- 

tech, Internet smooth 
operator, with a fast computer, a 
speedy modem, the latest Web browser, and 
an access account with your local Internet ser¬ 
vice provider. 

Now, if you could just find that darn "X- 
Files" World Wide Web site you keep hearing 
about. 

The Internet is a big place, in cyberterms. 
There are millions of places to visit, and that 
number is increasing everyday. The thought of 
trying to find a single topic or site in this vast 
sea of information can be a little daunting. But 
you don't have to wade through every site out 
there to find what you want because there are 
a number of companies who are willing to do 
it for you. And they'll do it for free. 

Yes, in the wild and woolly world of Inter¬ 
net commerce, a growing number of young, 
enterprising entrepreneurs (as well as old, 
established companies) have started Internet- 
based companies called search services. These 
companies do all the legwork for you, keeping 
track of the ever-changing array of information 
that exists on the Internet. Then they let you 
peruse the information they've gathered to 
find the sites you're after: 

Of course, these companies aren't doing all 
this work, and giving you access to all this 
information, out of the kindness of their hearts. 
(That's a very nice thought, but it's tough to 
get rich that way.) They're businesspeople, 


are essentially two ways to do 
this. 

The first is to have people who visit the 
search service's home site send in URLs 
(which stands for Universal Resource Lo¬ 
cators and is synonymous with Internet 
addresses) for their own sites and those they 
recommend. Every search service you en¬ 
counter probably will have some means of 
accepting new URLs from the public. The 
Internet's most popular search service, Yahoo!, 
used this method to build its considerable base 
of information, and it still relies primarily on 
user submissions to keep its database current, 
according to the company's frequently asked 
questions (FAQs) page. 

The second way is to actually go out there 
and scour the 'Net for all of the information 
that can be found. This would be a monumen¬ 
tal task for a human being, or even a bunch of 
human beings, and a person would probably 
go a little crazy before visiting even a small 
percentage of the sites out there. Since most 
search services choose not to drive their 
employees insane, they turn instead to the 
services of an automated program that can 
search the Internet and retrieve information 
on its own. 

These programs, often known as spiders, 
start with a base list of URLs on the Web and 
begin checking the hyperlinks that lead from 
those sites to other sites, retrieving informa¬ 
tion along the way. The program checks these 


and they have a product to sell. 

That product is you and your short 
attention span, focused on their search site 
when you show up looking for some assis¬ 
tance. Their customers are advertisers who pay 
to place ads for their products or services at 
that site. At the very least, you'll see the ad 
while you wait for your search results. At best, 
advertisers hope you'll actually click the ad 
and jump to their site, where they can peddle 
their wares on their own turf. 

The more people who see these advertise¬ 
ments, the more money the search service can 
charge advertisers for the space the ads occupy. 
To make sure plenty of surfers float into their 
search sites, these companies must strive to 
have accurate, up-to-date information that is 
easy to access. Otherwise, people will go some¬ 
place else to search, and the advertisers will go 
with them. 


■ How Do They Do It? Every search 
service out there operates in a slightly differ¬ 
ent manner than the next, especially when it 
comes to the way they organize their content. 
But they all have to start somewhere, and 
that's at the bottom. When a company decides 
to get into the Internet search service busi¬ 
ness, the first thing it must do is build a data¬ 
base of as many Web sites as possible. There 
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It doesn’t really matter 
exactly how each service 
gathers its information, 
as long as it’s correct 
and comprehensive 
and you can find what 
you’re looking for. 


links for their own hyperlinks and so on. 
Eventually, the programs retrieve and index 
large chunks of the Internet. Ideally, in time, 
they cover it all. One of the top search services 
out there right now claims to have indexed 
information on more than 50 million different 
URLs. 

Of course, it's a job that never ends, since so 
many new sites appear each day, and old ones 
change, move, and fade away constantly. Just 
because a site appears at an address today 
doesn't mean it's going to be there tomorrow. 
This means that even if a spider does make it 
across the whole Web, it's just going to have to 
start the process over again. 

Each search service's automated program 
conducts searches in its own way, and this 
appears to be an area of much debate among 
the various companies, with each contending 
that theirs is the only way to go. In the end, it 
probably doesn't really matter exactly how 
each service gathers its information, as long 
as it's correct and comprehensive and you 
can find what you're looking for when you 
use it. 

The best thing about the high level of com¬ 
petition among the search services is that it 
drives these companies to work toward better 
and more comprehensive services. Many have 
added FTP (file-transfer protocol) sites, Usenet 
newsgroups, electronic mail (E-mail) ad¬ 
dresses, and direct access to news stories, stock 
quotes, and daily sports scores. In addition, 
others have taken the extra step of actually 
examining the Web site information they've 
gathered (instead of just tossing it into the 
database) and breaking it down into subject- 
oriented directories. Directories make brows¬ 
ing the Internet possible. 

■ Searching vs. Browsing. To search 
for a topic, you find a service's search field and 
then type a single word or group of words that 
represents or actually names the subject you 
seek. The program then runs the word or 
group of words through the service's database 
and brings up sites that seem to fit the descrip¬ 
tion. Depending upon the service you use, a 
search can bring up links to exact subject 
matches, categories, or simply links to sites 
that contain the words you typed. Once the list 
appears, you sort through it and try to find the 
sites that contain the information you want. 
When you do find one you'd like to explore, 
you jump to it through a link. 


To browse, in search service lingo, means to 
look through a list of directories. Most of the 
time, you'll browse if you're not sure exactly 
what topic you're looking for or if you're just 
out and about looking for something interest¬ 
ing to read. Most of the search services you'll 
visit have, by now, compiled a fairly large list 
of topics to browse through, with listings that 
cover everything from computers to politics to 
travel. As you click your way down into a 
directory, the topics become more specific. For 
example, if you enter a directory on com¬ 
puters, your next set of listings might include 
choices such as games, networking, and the 
Internet. After you choose one of these direc¬ 
tory topics, another list of even more specific 
topics should appear. This continues until you 
find a topic of interest and jump to it. 

In addition to placing sites into comprehen¬ 
sive directories, many of the search services 
have taken yet another step and have started 
to review and rate Web sites. These reviews 
can be pretty handy if you're in a hurry and 
you only want to see the best the Web has to 
offer. On the other hand, you could miss some¬ 
thing interesting if you rely too much on rat¬ 
ings. "One person's boring Web site could be 
another person's dream come true. 

■ Let The Search Begin. The two 

major Web browsers in use today, Netscape 
Navigator and Microsoft Internet Explorer, make 
it easy to find a good search service. If you're 


using Navigator, simply click the Internet 
Search button located under the URL field. 
Netscape's search page allows direct access to 
five of the Internet's most popular search ser¬ 
vices. It also offers links to a number of lesser- 
known, and more topic-specific, services. If 
Explorer is your browser of choice, just left- 
click the Search icon (the one with the magni¬ 
fying glass). Explorer's search page contains 
six big-time search services from which to 
choose. If, for some reason, you're using a 
browser that doesn't make life this simple, you 
can jump to any of the services listed in the 
sidebar "Search And You Shall Find" by typ¬ 
ing the correct URL. 

Once you've picked a service, the process 
for initiating a search is usually quite intuitive. 
Each one provides plenty of instructions and 
answers to FAQs to get you on your way. We 
recommend reading these directions when you 
first arrive instead of spending 20 minutes 
trying to initiate a search using a symbol or 
number that just doesn't compute in that 
particular service. 

If you do run into trouble and decide you 
need some help getting started, jump to 
Yahoo! at http: / / www.yahoo.com and use the 
following tutorial. As we've mentioned before, 
each search service works differently from the 
next one, and Yahool's hierarchical subject- 
oriented searches are going to be a bit different 
from an unfiltered search through Lycos. But 
we figure once you get a handle on one search 
service, you should be able to go into another 
one, figure out the differences, and use it just 
as well. 

Yahoo!. When you arrive at the Yahoo! site, 
a festive banner greets you. Surrounding the 
banner are six icons that lead to some of 
Yahool's special categories. 

If you'd like to try out some of these top 
categories, just use your mouse to place your 
cursor over the appropriate button; it should 
turn into a pointing hand. Click the New icon 
to jump to a directory of the latest URL addi¬ 
tions. The Cool icon opens a directory of sites 
deemed "cool" by Yahoo! staffers. The 
Random icon takes you to a site chosen by 
the Yahoo! computer. The Headlines icon 
takes you to the news department, where you 
click hyperlinks to the latest news stories 
generated by Reuters news service. The 
Yahoo Info button jumps you to a page with 
all the information you could ever need 
about what Yahoo! is and how it works. 
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Finally, if you want to add a URL to the 
Yahoo! database, click—you guessed it—the 
Add URL button. 

If these categories don't interest you, you 
can check out a list of Yahool's other prime 
directories by scrolling down the page a bit. 
Click any one of the main titles, or the subtitles 
directly underneath, to take a look at the con¬ 
tents of these directories. 

If a search is what you're after, type your 
keywords in the field next to the Search but¬ 
ton. For example, if you're still looking for 
information on the television show "X-Files," 
type the title words into the field. When 
you're ready, click Search and wait for your 
results. Yahoo! will bring back a list of cate¬ 
gories and sites where those words appear. 
You then can choose from these categories 
and sites, jumping from site to site, until you 
find what you need. 


If you find the results of this original search 
unsatisfactory, you can move back to the 
search page, click Options, and refine the 
process by making changes in how you search. 
For example, instead of searching for sites 
from the last three years, you might change the 
settings to search for listings added in the last 
month, week, or day. Also, you can dictate 
whether to include substrings, which are 
words made up of part of your keywords, or 
to stick to complete words. 

Finally, if you want to check out any of the 
more specific services offered by Yahoo!, you 
can visit any of the sites listed at the bottom of 
the page as The Rest Of The Family. These ser¬ 
vices include a section for kids called Yahoo- 
ligans!, as well as area-specific services in the 
San Francisco Bay area, Canada, and Japan. 
And, of course, there's a place to buy all of 
your Yahoo! merchandise. 


■ Don’t Limit Yourself. We, unlike the 
Web, have a finite amount of space here, so we 
only can include a tutorial for using Yahoo! 
But don't limit yourself to just one search ser¬ 
vice. They're all relatively easy to use, and 
they all have something different to offer, 
whether it's a different type of database, more 
directories, better reviews, or even just an 
interesting interface. 

And best of all, they're free. And they'll 
remain that way as long as enough people 
use them and advertisers are happy with the 
results. The competition for your attention is 
fierce, and in the end, the average user wins 
with more and better services from com¬ 
panies eager to help them find their way on 
the 'Net. ■ 

by Tom Mainelli 
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Search Aih” fou Shall Fine 1 


S earch services that help keep track of the varied sites on 
the World Wide Web seem to be proliferating almost as fast 
as goofy homemade Web pages. Each service is different, and 
they each offer their own take on the contents of the Web. The 
following is a short list of some of the most popular ones out 
there, in alphabetical order. Check ‘em out. 


W 


Infoseek (http://guide.infoseek.com) 


Alta Vista (http://www.altavista.digital.com) 

Brought to you buy the computer folks at Digital Equipment 
Corp., Alta Vista boasts an index of more than 30 million pages 
from 275,600 servers and an access rate of more than 16 million , 
hits per weekday. Wow! 

Excite (http://www.excite.com) 

With Excite being one of the fastest-growing search services, 
the folks at that company claim to have indexed more than 50 
million different URLs. Their search engine uses Intelligent Con¬ 
cept Extraction (ICE), which they claim is more efficient and 
accurate than the competition. You be the judge. 


This guide offers a comprehensive index of Web sites, as well 
as access to Usenet newsgroups, FTP sites, and Gopher sites. 
The company also offers national directories that include E-mail 
addresses as well as personal and company phone numbers and 
addresses. This is the place to track down your long-lost high 
school sweetheart. 

Lycos (http://www.lycos.com) 

The Lycos search engine provides an extensive index of Web 
sites, while the company’s other two related sites, Point and A2Z, 
provide users with reviews of their top 5% Web sites and a cata¬ 
log of the most visited hyperlink sites. Lycos comes from the word 
Lycosidae, Latin for “wolf spider.” (A spider on the Web, get it?) 

Magellan (http://www.mckinley.com) 

This is a top-rated service with extensive search capabilities, a 
comprehensive directory of sites, and thousands of ratings and 
reviews. Ferdinand Magellan explored the world; Magellan the 
search service explores the ‘Net. 

Yahoo! (http://www.yahoo.com) 

One of the oldest services around, Yahoo! is easy to use and 
one of the most popular on the ‘Net. Enough said. □ 
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Internet 

Relay 

Chat 

Conversations 


C ommunication—it's one of the ways we 
distinguish ourselves from the rest of 
the animal kingdom. More than that, 
it's how we share ideas, display our emotions, 
and entertain ourselves and others. A good 
conversation can relieve stress, stimulate 
thought, or just wile away an afternoon. 

Until about a century ago, our conversations 
were limited to hearing distance. Thanks to the 
telephone, we now can communicate across 
the planet, for a price. And now, thanks to 
computers, we can have a group discussion 
with almost anybody, anywhere for nearly free 
by using the Internet. 


Answers To FAQs. Online communi¬ 
cation is epitomized with electronic mail. 
Using E-mail, we can send a letter to friends 
and family all over the world in a few hours or 
even a few minutes. People of common inter¬ 
ests use mailing lists, which are E-mail mes¬ 
sages sent to all persons on a list, to converse 
about various topics. In a similar vein, news- 
groups allow for large numbers of people to 
take part in topical conversations by reading 
from and posting to a particular newsgroup. 

Communicating via E-mail and newsgroups 
is so fast that many 'Netizens have begun call¬ 
ing the physical postal service "snail mail." But 
these forms of online messaging appear sloth¬ 
like in comparison to IRC, which stands for 
Internet Relay Chat. 

According to answers found in the IRC 
Frequently Asked Questions (FAQs) online, 
this addictive form of correspondence was cre¬ 
ated by Jarkko Oikarinen in Finland in 1988. It 


Insatiable conversational¬ 
ists will feel right at home 
in IRC, where you can have 
as many discussions going 
as you can keep track of. 
Here we joined #s.king, and 
also opened an individual 
chat screen, using mIRC. 


has been used in more 
than 60 countries since its 
conception. IRC allows for real¬ 
time conversations over the. 'Net. Because of 
this unique quality, IRC has been used for live 
coverage of world events, including the Gulf 
War and the Oklahoma City bombing, where 
people at the locale of interest report what is 
happening there to the rest of the users. 

There are several multiuser IRC networks, 
the largest of which is EFnet (Eris Free net). 
Some of the smaller networks, such as 
Undernet and Dalnet, have fewer people on 
them, but they're more stable and often are 
easier to connect to. Each network is made up 
of many interconnected servers, which pass 
messages from user to user over the network. 
Most users access these servers with IRC pro¬ 
grams called clients and then join channels, 


which are virtual rooms that usually contain a 
topic of conversation. 

One of the most popular of these clients is 
mIRC, a shareware program developed by 
Khaled Mardam-Bey. We downloaded the 
latest 32-bit version (4.52) for Windows 95 
from the mIRC home page located at 
http://www.mirc.co.uk. (It also comes in a 
16-bit Windows 3.x version.) This home page 
is a great source for answering your FAQs 
about IRC and how to use the mIRC pro¬ 
gram. 

The program was easy to install and con¬ 
figure, since we already had the Dial-Up 
Network (the Win95 program that provides a 
Point to Point-Protocol [PPP] connection to 
the Internet) set up for our Internet service 
provider (ISP). (An ISP is a company who 
provides access to the Internet for a fee.) If 


' 
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you already have a PPP or Serial Line Internet 
Protocol (SLIP) connection to the Internet, 
installation of mIRC or another client should 
just amount to downloading it and running 
the setup program, answering any questions 
the setup program may ask. (To see how to 
configure the Dial-Up Network, see 
"Windows 95 And The PPP Connection" in 
this issue.) 

■ Making Connections. The first step 
toward chatting is to connect to a server. It's a 
good idea to start with a server that is geo¬ 
graphically close to you. The addresses of 
some of the more popular servers are already 
saved in mIRC's setup page. There is also a 
fairly comprehensive list of EFnet servers at 
ftp: / / ftp.comco.com / pub / users / dougmc / ire 
/server-list-current. 

The mIRC setup page will pop up after the 
client is opened. Search the list of servers for 
one nearby (at least in the same country), high¬ 
light it, and click Connect. The client will con¬ 
nect to the server you selected and then pre¬ 
sent you with that server's message of the day 
(MOTD). If the server is busy, you may get an 
"Unable to connect to IRC server" message. 
No problem; just select Setup from the File 
menu and choose a different server. 

After you're connected to a server, you 
need to select a channel to join. It's a good 
idea to get your bearings on one of the chan¬ 
nels created for "newbies." There are some of 
these in the mIRC channels folder. Type the 
number sign (#) and then the name of the 
channel you would like to join. (All channels 
start with #. Try #new2irc, #newbies, or 
#irchelp. These are geared toward orienting 
new users.) 

(NOTE: If you're using a client that doesn't 
have a pop-up window for joining channels, type 
I join #(name of channel) to join a particular 
channel. See "Basic IRC Commands" at right for a 
list of IRC commands and how to use them.) 

Chatting. After you've joined a channel, 
a smaller window should open up. This is the 
chat window. At the top of the window is the 
title bar, which usually displays the name of 
the channel and topic. There is also a list of 
people who are currently on the channel. Some 
of these names may have an @ symbol in front 
of them. These people are the operators of the 
channel. We'll talk more about them later. If 
you look in the big pane in the chat window, 


you can see a conversation in progress. You 
might see lines like "<Groucho> Gimme a 
break, TM" and "<henri34> brb" just appear¬ 
ing on your screen. These are other users from 
around the world, presenting their thoughts 
and ideas in light-hearted chatting or heated 
discussion. To join this conversation, all you 
have to do is type what you want to say and 
press the ENTER key. 

Most channels are filled with nice people 
who are glad to see new "faces" in IRC. But 
users generally frown on newbies who are 
rude and inconsiderate because they are 
unclear on IRC etiquette. Here are some things 
to keep in mind before you begin your own 
chatting: 

1. Just because the channel is called "#basket- 
ball" doesn't mean that this will always be 
the topic of conversation. The topic can be 
changed at any time, and it's not even a per¬ 
fect indicator of what is being discussed. 

2. Remember that when you join a channel, 
you are coming in on the middle of a con¬ 
versation, so you might want to just hang 
out or "lurk" before typing anything. Try 
just saying "Hello" and then sit back and 
catch up on the conversation for a while. 

3. Don't type in all caps because this is consid¬ 
ered yelling. If you wouldn't walk into a 
room full of people you don't know and 
start screaming, you shouldn't type in all 
caps. (And if you're the kind of person who 
would walk into a room bellowing, you're 
going to have a rough time on IRC.) 

4. Watch your grammar. It doesn't have to be 
perfect, but try not to overload your com¬ 
ments with so many grammatical errors that 
it's illegible. Everyone makes occasional 
mistakes, but make sure others can under¬ 
stand you; otherwise, chatting with them is 
pretty useless. It's also a good idea to correct 
yourself. If you type, "I don't get what you 
mane by that, Tbear," you can throw in 
"mane=mean" on your next chat line. 

5. Be polite. The fact that IRC is faceless text 
makes some people think they're free to be 
as rude as they like. Just remember that you 
are talking with people, not machines. And 
most of these people probably know a lot 
more about IRC than you do. If you come 
across as belligerent, you may find yourself 
"kicked" out and "banned" from the chan¬ 
nel before you even know what's going on. 
But most IRC veterans are sympathetic to 


Basic IRC 

M any clients such as mIRC will automate a 
lot of these commands or incorporate 
them as icons or menu options, but still recognize 
them when they are typed in. A good place to 
start is with the "/help” command. And remember: 
The more commands you know, the easier you 
will find it to get around in IRC. 

(NOTE: All IRC commands begin with a Vj 

/away (plus message) Leaves a message that 
explains why you are gone. 

/clear Clears the text from the current window, 
/dearall Clears all text from all open windows, 
/dec chat (plus a nickname) Opens a chat win¬ 
dow and sends chat request to the nickname you 
enter. 

/help Brings up a 1st of commands or a help 
window. 

/ignore (on/off) (nickname/address) Toggles 
the ignore function for the specified user or 
address. Ignores all text from a specified user, 

/join (#channel) Makes you join the specified 
channel. 

/me (action text) Describes an action, where 
"me" is your nickname. For example, if you type 
/me laughs, the screen will show "(Nickname) 
laughs,” often in a different color from the normal 
text, 

/msg (nickname) (message texl) Sends a pri¬ 
vate message to the specified user. 

/nick (new nickname) Changes your nickname, 
/part (#channel) Leaves the specified channel, 
/ping (nickname) Pings the specified user, 
telling you how far away from you they are, in 
seconds. For example, if the ping reply says five 
seconds, that text from that user takes five sec¬ 
onds to reach you. 

/ping (#channel) Pings all users on the speci¬ 
fied channel, 

/query (nickname) (message) Opens a chat 
window to this user and sends them a private 
message, 

/whois (nickname) Shows information about 
the specified user, 

/whowas (nickname) Shows Information about 
a specified user who just IRC. 
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newbies. If you're nice to them, they'll be 

nice to you. 

■ Advanced IRCing. There are many 
things that go on in IRC that you won't need to 
know about to chat and have fun. But in case 
they pique your curiosity too much, here's a 
description of some of the more in-depth 
aspects of IRC. 

Smooth operator. We mentioned before 
that an @ symbol in front of a nickname 
denotes that that person is an operator for 
that channel. A channel operator has control 
over the channel settings and who is allowed 
to stay on a channel. Among other things, the 
"op" can make the channel private or secret, 
decide who can change the topic, and ban 
users. The only ways to become an op are to 
have a current operator "op" you, making 
you another operator, or to create your own 
channel. 

Change the channel. Creating a new chan¬ 
nel is simple. All you have to do is join a 
channel that doesn't exist, and the server will 
make it for you. Just type /join (new channel 
name), and you will be a new channel's oper¬ 
ator and sole member. Of course, power is 
pretty useless if you are the only one to wield 
it over. 

Bots. Even if you are the only person in a 
channel, you might not be alone. Bots, short 
for robots, are programs that simulate IRC 
clients, appearing as another user. There is a 
very strong love/hate relationship between 
IRC users and bots. Some bots perform use¬ 
ful actions, such as holding files, conducting 
games, or "opping" users. But other bots are 
destructive in nature, producing trash files 
or copies of themselves that flood the net¬ 
work. Remember: If someone asks you to 
type a command or run a program like a bot 
and you don't know what it will do, don't 
do it. 

Bad Things On IRC. For the most part, 
chatting on IRC is a pleasant experience. But 
there are some unfortunate events that can 
make it a trial at times. Two of these are lag 
and netsplits. 

Lag is the amount of delay time it takes for 
a message to reach its destination. Lag can 
occur if you're connected to a server that is 
too far away, if there is too much traffic on 
the network, or if there are problems with the 
actual network, such as downed lines. To 


determine whether you or another user is 
lagged, use the "/ping" command to see how 
far away you are from them in seconds. If 
you are lagged, the best thing to do is con¬ 
nect to a new server. 

Netsplits are easy to spot. When a netsplit 
occurs, several people from a channel may 
leave for no apparent reason. What actually 
happens is one or more servers become sepa¬ 
rated from other servers, splitting the network. 
Netsplits can be caused by physical problems 
with the network, the crashing or overloading 
of machines that run the server, or when IRC 
operators (which are like channel operators 
except on a bigger scale) reroute the servers for 
better efficiency. There's not much you can do 
to avoid netsplits. Just hang on and wait for 
the ride to be over. 

■ New Chat City. IRC is the most popu¬ 
lar form of online chatting at the moment, but 
the Internet changes with such rapidity that 
there are always new and exciting ways of 
doing something. Most of the latest of these 
efforts are woven into the World Wide Web. 
There are many text-based chat areas online, 
including America Online and CompuServe's 
chat rooms. But it is the virtual chat rooms that 
are starting to draw the most attention. These 
worlds allow you to pick or design an avatar, a 
representation of your physical self, and walk 
around exploring and communicating. 

We tried out MTV's Tikkiland, a three- 
dimensional chat world that lets you converse 
with others by using your voice instead of 
your keyboard. We downloaded the OnLivel 
Traveler program from MTV's site 
(http://www.mtv.com) and decided to give 
its virtual tropical island a visit. The first time 
we stopped by, there was no one else on the 
entire island. Feeling more like a dejected 
Robinson Crusoe than a cutting-edge technolo- 
gian, we wandered around a bit and then left. 
Our next visit was much more rewarding. 
Using a microphone and headphones, we were 
able to communicate with other islanders— 
sometimes. 

The technology was sporadic, but impres¬ 
sive, demonstrating that online chatting, even 
with its quirks, is the neatest thing since Alex 
Bell said, "Mr. Watson, come here" over the 
first phone line. ■ 

by Joel Strauch 


Internet 

S&<vit£.aud 

U sing.text io communicate often can be 
impersonal ‘Netizens nave developed emoti¬ 
cons :c convey the body language taken for. 
granted during speech. These personified sym¬ 
bols have evolved from the simple smiley' -)' to 
some, elaborate physiognomies. 

Here are some of the more useful (or just 
cieve'j emoticons that we discovered: 

■NOTE: Most emoticons took like they are 
turned sideways. Tilt your head to the left to read 
, them) 

;-) Winking 
:-( Sad (or unsmiley) 

:-P Sticking tongue out 
Crying 

-0 Surprised 

Oops! (Covering, moufi with hand) 
Screaming 
:-D Big, srnile 
.y, (Profile) Smiling 
| (Profile) Snouting 
(8-) yvears glasses 
- 0 Smiley with a 

3*> Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer 

, :8) Pig 

;=8) Baboon 
* 7; A ] Ronald Reagan 
(- 0 -) Imperial Tie Fighter from "Star Wars” 

Some other IRC shortcuts you will run into are 
acronymic phrases, One of the most common, is 
"Ipl" for laughing Out Loud. 11 Here are some 
others: 

afk —. “AWay From Keyboard" 
bro — “Be Right Back” 
bbl — “Be Back Later” 
bbfn -^ye Bye For Now".-. ., 
bciaf — Be Back in A Few Minutes" 
foci — “Falling Off The Chair Laughing” 

Imho — “In My Humble Opinion’ 

: pjc — “Oh, I See" 

roft — “Rolling On The Floor Laughing” 
ttfin.— TaTaFarNow" 
ttyl — ‘Talk To You Later" 
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Find It INLINE 


Cyberville Radio 
http://www.cyberville.net 

Cruising the highway to the 
; sounds of rock 'n' roll and 
j country music has been a popu¬ 
lar pastime of the young-at- 
heart for as long as the automo¬ 
bile has controlled the road. 

| Now that radio waves have hit 
the Internet, you can cruise the 
Information Superhighway to 
your favorite tunes. Download 
I the TrueSpeech player and plug 


Exploratorium 

http://www.exploratorium.edu 

The Exploratorium might have 
been designed with kids in 
mind, but even the most sophis¬ 
ticated adult will enjoy browsing 
through the educational infor¬ 
mation included here. Take one 
of the free online educational 
courses devised by professional 
educators, check out the many 
Exploratorium exhibits (includ¬ 
ing a page of hands-on—or 


compiled the information for this 
site as a marketing ploy to attract 
customers. But the site is remark¬ 
ably even-handed for an adver¬ 
tisement, and you can easily 
compare the performance of your 
own long-distance carrier against 
the performance of the three 
largest carriers: AT&T, MCI, and 
Sprint. 

The Online Support Center 
http://www.onlinesupport.com 


Hershey Foods Corp. 

http://www.hersheys.com/ 

-hershey 

Chocolate lovers have their 
own little haven on the Web at 
the Hershey's Web Site. You can 
learn about the chocolate-manu¬ 
facturing process, grab recipes 
from the Hershey's cookbook, 
check out new products, and 
debunk the myths surrounding 
the nutritional value of choco¬ 
late. This site will fill you so full 
of facts and trivia, you'll be 
obligated to indulge your 
educated mind with a little 
chocolate reward. 

The Origins Of Halloween 
http://aztec.lib.utk.edu/~michie 
/hallorig.html 

This site explains the Celtic 
origin of Halloween, from its sig¬ 
nificance as a Celtic religious/ 
harvest/fire festival to die first 
instances of tricking and treating. 

Witchcraft 

http://www.ucmb.ulb.ac.be/ 

-joan/witches 

The Witchcraft site offers a 
scholarly and intriguing explica¬ 
tion of all things witchy, partic¬ 
ularly information relating to 
the witch trials and tortures of 
the 15th to 17th centuries. The 
witchcraft experts who frequent 
this site also make it an excellent 
starting point for any academic 
study of witchcraft. 

Rip And Jack's Trick Or 
Treat 

http://www.neosoft.com/ 

-samhain 

Rip and Jack's is a virtual 
grab bag of ghoulish amuse¬ 
ment. Click one of the 12 haunt¬ 
ing icons for a Halloween treat 
or a sinister trick. You never 
know where you'll end up, 
except that it's sure to be 
fiendish, frightening, and fun. 

compiled by JejfDodd 
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Guide to Internet 

- The only Internet Resource 
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Guide to DOS 
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Look for it on 


Call 800-367-7333 
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English Guide. 
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newbies. If you're nice to them, they'll be 

nice to you. 

■ Advanced IRCing.There are many 
things that go on in IRC that you won't need to 
know about to chat and have fun. But in case 
they pique your curiosity too much, here's a 
description of some of the more in-depth 
aspects of IRC. 

Smooth operator. We mentioned before 
that an @ symbol in front of a nickname 
denotes that that person is an operator for 
that channel. A channel operator has control. 
over the channel settings and who 
to stay on a channel. Among other 
"op" can make the channel privati 
decide who can change the topii 
users. The only ways to become ai 
have a current operator "op" yo 
you another operator, or to create 
channel. 

Change the channel. Creating a 
nel is simple. All you have to d 
channel that doesn't exist, and the 
make it for you. Just type /join (ne 
name), and you will be a new chan 
ator and sole member. Of course 
pretty useless if you are the only or 
it over. 

Bots. Even if you are the only p 
channel, you might not be alone. 1 
for robots, are programs that siir 
clients, appearing as another user, 
very strong love/hate relationshi 
IRC users and bots. Some bots per 
ful actions, such as holding files, c 
games, or "opping" users. But oth 
destructive in nature, producing 
or copies of themselves that floo 
work. Remember: If someone as 
type a command or run a program 
and you don't know what it will 
do it. 


determine whether you or another user is 
lagged, use the "/ping" command to see how 
far away you are from them in seconds. If 
you are lagged, the best thing to do is con¬ 
nect to a new server. 

Netsplits are easy to spot. When a netsplit 
occurs, several people from a channel may 
leave for no apparent reason. What actually 
happens is one or more servers become sepa¬ 
rated from other servers, splitting the network. 
Netsplits can be caused by physical problems 
with the network, the crashing or overloading 
of machines, that run the -server- nr when IRC . 


Internet 

S&ont&zttd 

U sing text to communicate often can be 
impersonal 'Neteens have developed emoti¬ 
cons to convey the body language taken for. 
granted during speech. These personified sym¬ 
bols have evolved from ttte simple smiley to 
some, elaborate physiognomies. 

Here are some of the more useful (or just. 


Bad Things On IRC. For the 

chatting on IRC is a pleasant expe: 
there are some unfortunate event 
make it a trial at times. Two of thi 
and netsplits. 

Lag is the amount of delay time: 
a message to reach its destinatioi 
occur if you're connected to a ser 
too far away, if there is too much 
the network, or if there are problen 
actual network, such as downed 
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Cyberville Radio 
http://www.cyberville.net 

Cruising the highway to the 
sounds of rock 'n' roll and 
country music has been a popu¬ 
lar pastime of the young-at- 
heart for as long as the automo¬ 
bile has controlled the road. 
Now that radio waves have hit 
the Internet, you can cruise the 
Information Superhighway to 
your favorite tunes. Download 
the TrueSpeech player and plug 
in your headphones to receive 
any of the twice-a-day broad¬ 
casts available at Cyberville 
Radio, one of the first radio sta¬ 
tions to span the Internet. The 
sound quality of the music (pri¬ 
marily rock) isn't great and you 
shouldn't even try it if you 
don't have a fast (28.8Kbps) 
modem, but Cyberville gives 
you a chance to be a true Web 
pioneer. 

The Contact Center Network 
http://www.contact.org 

The Contact Center 
Network, seeking to promote 
communication and coopera¬ 
tion among all people, has 
compiled a global directory of 
more than 7,500 nonprofit 
organizations, including the 
American Heart Association, 
the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind in London, 
Mozambique's SolidAfrica, and 
the Kampung Charity of 
Malaysia. These organizations 
and associations rely on volun¬ 
teers and donations to accom¬ 
plish their charitable tasks, and 
the Contact Center's searchable 
database puts potential volun¬ 
teers and donors in contact 
with the groups. For those who 
manage nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions, this site also presents 
valuable information about 
everything from finances and 
fund-raising to successful gov¬ 
ernment lobbying and public 
relations. 


Find IWNLINE 


Exploratorium 

http://www.exploratorium.edu 

The Exploratorium might have 
been designed with kids in 
mind, but even the most sophis¬ 
ticated adult will enjoy browsing 
through the educational infor¬ 
mation included here. Take one 
of the free online educational 
courses devised by professional 
educators, check out the many 
Exploratorium exhibits (includ¬ 
ing a page of hands-on—or 
should that be "mouse-on?"— 
experiments), read the informa¬ 
tive scientific articles, and enjoy 
the special photo presentations. 
Each month, you also can 
explore 10 new links to related 
sites that are guaranteed to fill 
your head with more scientific, 
cultural, and mathematical 
knowledge. 

Call Cost Comparison 
http://www.callcost.com 

True savings? A dime a 
minute? Friends and family? The 
slogans sound appealing, but this 
site shows you how they add up. 
Telegroup, yet another long¬ 
distance service provider, has 


compiled the information for this 
site as a marketing ploy to attract 
customers. But the site is remark¬ 
ably even-handed for an adver¬ 
tisement, and you can easily 
compare the performance of your 
own long-distance carrier against 
the performance of the three 
largest carriers: AT&T, MCI, and 
Sprint. 

The Online Support Center 
http://www.onlinesupport.com 

Fixing a computer problem is 
often quite simple when you 
have access to the right informa¬ 
tion. The Online Support Center 
puts you in touch with that 
information by providing links 
to the Web sites of the largest 
hardware and software manufac¬ 
turers. Each manufacturer's site 
usually includes answers to fre¬ 
quently asked questions (FAQs) 
as well as downloadable device 
drivers, utilities, and other soft¬ 
ware. The Online Support Center 
also offers its own bulletin board 
where users can post unique 
technical questions to be 
answered by the Online Support 
Center staff. 



Hershey Foods Corp. 

http://www.hersheys.com/ 

-hershey 

Chocolate lovers have their 
own little haven on the Web at 
the Hershey's Web Site. You can 
learn about the chocolate-manu¬ 
facturing process, grab recipes 
from the Hershey's cookbook, 
check out new products, and 
debunk the myths surrounding 
the nutritional value of choco¬ 
late. This site will fill you so full 
of facts and trivia, you'll be 
obligated to indulge your 
educated mind with a little 
chocolate reward. 

The Origins Of Halloween 
http://aztec.lib.utk.edu/~michie 
/hallorig.html 

This site explains the Celtic 
origin of Halloween, from its sig¬ 
nificance as a Celtic religious / 
harvest/ fire festival to the first 
instances of tricking and treating. 

Witchcraft 

http://www.ucmb.ulb.ac.be/ 
~joan/witches 

The Witchcraft site offers a 
scholarly and intriguing explica¬ 
tion of all things witchy, partic¬ 
ularly information relating to 
the witch trials and tortures of 
the 15th to 17th centuries. The 
witchcraft experts who frequent 
this site also make it an excellent 
starting point for any academic 
study of witchcraft. 

Rip And Jack's Trick Or 
Treat 

http://www.neosoft.com/ 

~samhain 

Rip and Jack's is a virtual 
grab bag of ghoulish amuse¬ 
ment. Click one of the 12 haunt¬ 
ing icons for a Halloween treat 
or a sinister trick. You never 
know where you'll end up, 
except that it's sure to be 
fiendish, frightening, and fun. 

compiled by Jeff Dodd 
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Taking An 8088 Online 


espite all the news we hear 
about the Internet, most people 

M a don't realize that one of its best 
M attributes is its versatility. You 

can access the 'Net with any¬ 
thing from a Pentium system with a high¬ 
speed modem to any plain model that's served 
you for years. Though you'll miss out on a lot 
of perks by using the stripped-down system, 
you can get the meat of the online experience 
without having to shell out big bucks. 

You could, for example, use an 8088, one of 
the old IBM PCs. You'll be taking a paddle boat 
out in the information ocean, but you'll discover, 
like others have, that you still can find data 
you're looking for. You just have to work harder 
and keep your wits about you to get set up. 

Allen Peterson of Anderson, Ill., used an 8088 
to access the 'Net for years, mostly looking for 
project information or reading newsgroup post¬ 
ings. But in April, Peterson bought a new 
system with a 100MHz Pentium processor. 

"Using the 8088 was a great way to test the 
'Net for personal relevancy," he says. "The new 
view is great, and surfing around is definitely 
easier, but for my purposes, the 8088 was 
enough." 

Paul Thompson of Spokane, Wash., also 
began his Internet tour with an 8088. Though 
he now has a new computer, he keeps the old 


one around and uses it when his kids keep the 
new one busy playing games. 

■ What YOU Need. Don't you need a lot of 
storage to hold all of the information you're 
looking at on the 'Net? No. The Internet func¬ 
tions like a gigantic network or, more accurately, 
a network composed of networks. Your machine 
connects to the 'Net with enough power to com¬ 
municate and give you the tools to guide your 
search. Everything else is provided by the ma¬ 
chines you're tapping into. The stuff you're 
looking at, from games to The Library of 
Congress, is all housed in the memory of a 
larger computer in a specific physical location 
called a server. You're basically just a voyeur on 
another, more powerful machine. 

It's true that in order to save any of the infor¬ 
mation you find online, you'll need a little 
more storage on your hard drive. Graphics in 
particular are storage-hungry, but with the 
limited graphics capabilities of an 8088, this 
won't be much of a factor. 

So what do you need to access the Internet? 
Probably not as much as you think. (If any of 
the following terms are confusing, see 
"Internet 101: A Guide To Understanding 'Net 
Speak" in this issue.) You need a computer 
(obviously), a modem (to act as a translator 
over the telephone line), software (to make the 


first two work together), and an account with 
an Internet service provider (ISP). That's it. If i 
I you're looking only for a connection that lets 
you explore text online, correspond via E-mail, 
or communicate via newsgroups or chat j 
| rooms, you can theoretically use virtually any | 
machine from an 8088 on up. 

However, there are a few complications that 
| can keep you from accessing the 'Net through I 
an "antique" machine, specifically compati- I 
bility problems. Anytime you consider adding j 
on to an older machine, there's the issue of J 
finding compatible hardware and software. 

The modem compatible with an 8088's archi- 
tecture is an 8-bit, 2400 bits per second (bps) I 
model, which you can install either on an expan- j 
sion card or through a serial port connection. 
There are two types of modems; an internal 
model installs inside the system via an expansion 
j card, while an external modem plugs into your 
serial port. Both have drawbacks. An internal 
modem is more difficult to install and, depending 
, upon the architecture of the components, may be 
more difficult to find for the older computer 
models. By installing an external modem, how¬ 
ever, you're taking up your serial port. 

I The typical recommendations for Internet 
access include a 9600bps modem, which is a 
little faster than the 2400bps model that's eas¬ 
iest to install on the 8088. According to Marc 



Memory Lane 


Is the pace of technological 
development really speeding up? 
The declining size of processor 
boards developed from 1946 to 
1956 indicates that even in 
computing’s early days, 
technology was quickly 
progressing (and shrinking). 
The boards from left to right are 
ENIAC (‘46), EDVAC (‘49), 
ORDVAC (‘52), BRLESC-I (‘56). 
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From Our Readers... 

! Dear ?C Novice, 

I have a Zeos International computer. I note Zeos no longer advertises, and I therefore assume they 
I are no longer in business. I would appreciate your advising me who—if arlyone—took them over and how 
I might obtain service ahdlcr information related to my system. 

R. Zickerman/Lovelarid,C0: 

Zeos was a St. Paul, Minn.-based mail-order computer company that became quite popular 
during the late 1980s. Known for its reasonable prices and 24-hour tech support, Zeos rose 
from a small multithousand dollar company to a large multimillion dollar company between 
1987 and 1990. Unfortunately, the 1990s saw Gateway and Dell emerge as the leaders among 
mail-order computer companies, and Zeos computer sales dropped substantially. 

In April 1995, Zeos was purchased by Micron Electronics, which is associated with Micron 
Technologies, one of the largest RAM manufacturers in the United States. Shortly after the 
purchase, Micron discontinued the Zeos line of computers. This doesn't mean Zeos computer 
owners are completely out of luck, but they shouldn't expect much support from Micron. 
Micron does maintain a telephone support line (800/228-5390, 208/465-8970) for Zeos com¬ 
puter owners, but this support is slow in answering at best, and, according to the large 
number of complaints circulating on Zeos' online forums, many customers find the support 
completely nonexistent. Our own experience with Micron seemed to substantiate these 
claims: Over a two-week period, we left numerous phone messages with a corporate repre¬ 
sentative, and none of our calls were returned. 

We found the best way to obtain technical support for a Zeos computer is to go online. 
Check out the Zeos File Library on the World Wide Web (http: / / www.mei.micron.com/ser 
vices/zeosbbs/zeosbbs.htm) for device drivers and downloadable support documents and 
the Micron technical support page (http://www.mei.micron.com/services/support/sup 
pinfo.htm) for general tech support information. For answers to specific technical questions, 
use one of the Zeos forums available on CompuServe (Go: zeos) and America Online 
(Keyword: zeos). Rick Berg, a technical support representative for Micron Electronics, dili¬ 
gently monitors these forums and will answer any Zeos-related questions posted there. 


Send questions about old computers to: 

Your Old PC 
c/o PC Novice 
P.O. Box 85380 

Lincoln, NE 68501 (Volume prohibits individual replies.) 


Sastre, president of Direct Internet Access and 
Training, the 2400bps modem will work. "It'll 
be slow, but it can be used," he says. 

It's possible to install a faster modem, like a 
14.4 kilobits per second (Kbps) model, on an 
8088 machine as long as the modem itself con¬ 
tains a 16550 Universal Asynchronous 
Receiver/Transmitter (UART). A UART con¬ 
verts the data coming in over the phone line 
into a format the computer can handle. 

Next you'll need an account with an 
Internet service provider (ISP). The ISP opens 
the lines of communication between you and 
the many servers connected to the 'Net. It 
helps take your request and locate the server 
that holds the information you're looking for. 
ISPs are the best means of accessing the 
Internet with an older machine since the online 
services have discontinued their DOS versions. 

Finally, you'll need software. It's basically a 
tool your computer uses to communicate with 
the other 'Net computers, letting you interpret 
Internet data, use E-mail, and look at news- 
groups and bulletin board systems. Again, with 
an older system, you have to consider compati¬ 
bility. You can't squeeze in an Internet starter kit 
that requires 1 megabyte (MB) of RAM if your 
system only has 640 kilobytes (KB) of memory. 
You'll also be unable to use well-known Web 
browsers such as Netscape Navigator or Microsoft 
Internet Explorer. The ISP you use will provide 
the startup software needed for its E-mail and 
personalized services. 

One of the largest obstacles to going online 
is finding the software to make the connection. 
There are text-based browsers floating around 
out there for DOS, but tracking one down can 
be a little tricky. Finding one that comes on a 
5.25-inch diskette is like finding the proverbial 
needle in a haystack. 

■ The Look Of The ‘Net. The informa¬ 
tion on the Internet is produced in two ways: 
text-only and graphics. The 8088 won't support 
the pretty pictures, so what you'll see won't be 
quite as dramatic as the portrayals of online 
travel you see on TV or on more powerful PCs. 
Though cruising along in text-only mode isn't 
as pretty, it can still be very useful. 

The 8088 supports a Color Graphics Adapter 
(CGA) or, at best, an Enhanced Graphics 
Adapter (EGA) video card. Neither card has a ! 
high enough resolution to produce the graphics 
from the 'Net or the World Wide Web. Be sure 
to opt for the Text-Only option when setting up 
your access account to ensure a much clearer 
picture and a more enjoyable trip. 


■ Getting Connected, Or Not. We at¬ 
tempted to set up an Internet connection using 
an 8088 IBM XT (8MHz, 640KB of RAM, 20MB 
hard drive, DOS 3.1). The installation of a 
2400bps internal modem seemed to go 
smoothly, but we found trouble later on. 

After two weeks of thorough searching, we 
found a few companies that did still offer DOS- 
compatible Internet software, but none of them 
offered it on a 5.25-inch diskette. We found a 
DOS Internet browser, called DOSLynx, on the 
Web that created a problem of its own. 
DOSLynx was developed as an educational 
project and not a software company. Thus, the 


only means of obtaining a copy is to download 
it using another machine onto 3.5-inch diskettes 
and then use a PC that contains both 3.5-inch 
and 5.25-inch diskette drives to transfer the files 
onto a diskette usable by your machine. 
Because high-density and super-density 
diskettes were incompatible with our 8088, we 
had to find double-density diskettes. DOSLynx 
requires only an 8086 CPU, 512KB of memory, 
2MB free hard drive space, and DOS 3.0 or 
newer. 

Once you've got the DOSLynx files down¬ 
loaded, print the attached text file. These direc¬ 
tions are written in programmerese, but you 
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can decipher them. The DOSLynx text file says 
you need to download three more files from 
the Web: Kermit (a dialer program), Slipper (a 
SLIP connection), and Etherppp (a PPP connec¬ 
tion). After muddling through configurations 
and Internet addresses provided by our service 
provider, we were finally foiled by the process 
of connecting to the modem. We suspected a 
hardware problem. 

We gave it another go. This time, we loaded 
our software up on a Bentley Turbo 8088 
(10MHz, 640KB of RAM, 20MB hard drive, 
DOS 5.0). The newer DOS version made setting 
up the software a little easier. The built-in editor 
made reading the instructional files and config¬ 
uration files much easier. This time, we got 


much closer to connecting to the Internet. We 
established a connection to our Internet 
provider but had trouble getting the PC and the 
browser to communicate. 

Why so much trouble? We concluded that 
trying to combine three programs to connect 
may introduce compatibility problems. 
DOSLynx recommends using Kermit, Slipper, 
and/or Etherppp to help connect, but they're 
still separate programs trying to fit together. 
Also, you must get all three programs running 
simultaneously. This would be tricky enough 
with Windows' point-and-click procedure, but 
trying to jump in and out of programs using 
the DOS prompt quickly enough to prevent 
losing the connection takes lightning fingers. 


We also ran into a scarcity of technical sup¬ 
port. Programmers we talked to knew bits and 
pieces about one or more of the programs we 
were running and the hardware we had, but no 
one knew everything. Piecing together advice 
may have caused as many errors as corrections. 

Our adventures with the 8088 led us to be¬ 
lieve that there's a certain amount of justifica¬ 
tion behind the minimum recommendations 
the experts offer. While it may be possible to 
connect to the Internet using an old computer, 
buying a used 386, complete with Windows 
and 9600bps modem, is worth avoiding the 
frustration. ■ 

by Elizabeth Panska 
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Newpoint. SURGE PROTECTION 

THE #1 COMPUTER ACCESSORY 


UNBEATABLE 
PROTECTION 
RUNS IN OUR 
FAMILY 

cftcrade’ 

[A 



• 210 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 



• 450 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 

• $15,000 Computer 
Guarantee 



• 1350 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 

• $50,000 Computer 
Guarantee 


For over a decade, Newpoint's complete line of surge 
protection products have stood for high performance 
and solid reliability. Our dedication to superior quality 
has enabled us to design and manufacture a wide range 
of surge protection products that meet a wide range of 
user requirements. Adding to our already extensive line 
of products and pricing, we are proud to introduce the 
newest members of our family: Surge SAFE Pro, the 
safe, economical solution to surge protection; and 
Home Office-Grade surge protectors, specifically 
designed for the needs of the small office and home 
office environment. Innovative, application-specific 
solutions from Newpoint. We keep it in the family! 



Newpoint. 


Newpoint Corporation 
6370 Nancy Ridge Drive 
San Diego, CA 92121 
(619) 677-5700 


• 360 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 

• $10,000 Equipment 
Guarantee 



• 900 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 

• $25,000 Computer 
Guarantee 





• 1500 Joule Rating 

• Lifetime Warranty 

• $50,000 Computer 
Guarantee 
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A Profile Of The Internet 
And Online Services 


T he attention given to the 
Internet and online services 
has increased so much over 
the last year that terms such 
as "Web address," " 'Net," and 
"AOL" have become phrases we 
see and hear almost daily. 
Automobile and telephone com¬ 
panies now run Web addresses at 
the end of their advertisements, 
and PC users can go online to find 
the latest sports scores instead of 
watching the 10 o'clock news or 
reading the newspaper. But some 


of the mysteries and questions 
surrounding the newest commu¬ 
nication media still haven't been 
completely answered. Who goes 
online, how often, and what do 
they do once they're there? That's 
what we're going to tell you. 

Before we do that, however, 
there are some things you should 
remember. First, the statistics 
that follow have been gathered 
from several sources, many of 
which quoted different figures 
on different topics. There are a 


couple of reasons for these incon¬ 
sistencies. You see, it's hard to 
keep track of how many people 
really use the Internet and online 
services because the number 
changes so rapidly. Daily, new 
users are added, and old ones fall 
off, causing some surveys to be 
outdated before they're even in 
print. Also, a person could go on 
the Internet once to try it out, dis¬ 
cover he doesn't like it, and 
never log on again. In many sur¬ 
veys, however, this person will 


be counted as an Internet user. 
Therefore, some of the numbers 
you find here may be different 
from others you've seen. The fig¬ 
ures we chose to use come from 
reliable sources, and we think 
they give a good representation 
of what's going on in the online 
world. 

Keeping these things in mind, 
let's see who uses this thing we 
call "online." (NOTE: Unless other¬ 
wise stated, all figures are for the 
United States .) □ 


Through The Years 


The number of times the word "Internet” appeared 
in new book titles has increased significantly over the 
past 12 years, most notably in the last three. 




Top Five Web Browsers 

Netscape Navigator has a clear lead in Web 
browser market share with Microsoft's Internet 
Explorer a distant second. 


Navigator 

America Explorer (84%) 
Mosaic Online (7%) 

(1%) (3%) 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE ARE ONLINE? 




WHO GOES ONLINE? 



• 75% of the users go online to send/receive E-mail, 
69% access the World Wide Web, 64% obtain 
information about a hobby or personal interest, and 
52% get their daily dose of ne 

» Most users are selective as to what they us 
'Net for, with only 19% saying they spent their tir 
"surfing" or "cruising." 


HOW OFTEN DO PEOPLE GO ONLINE? 


> The average weekly Internet usage by people in 
the United States and Canada is 5 hours and 28 
minutes. This is about 3 hours more than online 
service use. 

> 22% of the users go online an average of 5 to 9 
hours/week. However, 21% use the 'Net for one 
hour or less/week. 

> Therefore, if we only look at the number of 
people who use the 'Net more than 5 hours/week, 
the number of "active" users drops from 35 
million to 13.8 million. 




.. 



WHERE DO PEOPLE GO ONLINE? 


• 54% of the U S. population uses a computer at home, 
work, or school. Among computer users, 32% had 
used the 'Net or online service. 

• 18 million users in the United States access the 
Internet primarily at home while 9 million people access 
the 'Net at work and 5 million access it at school. 

• There are 56 million business users and 

33 million consumer users worldwide. (NOTE: The 
reason the number of business users is higher 
worldwide than in the United States is because 
personal Internet access is very expensive in other 
countries. Therefore, most people can't afford 
Internet access in their homes.) 

• 39% access the Internet primarily through 

an online service while 24% access it through an 
Internet service provider, 18% through their 
company's direct connection, and 17% through a 
college or university. 



MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 


• 48% of the users take advantage of a Web directory 
or search service (such as Alta Vista or Yahoo!) when 
looking for something online. 

• Only 17% of the users find the Internet/online services 
more entertaining than television. 

• 54% of Internet users worry about the security of the 
information they exchange on the 'Net. 



Sources: 1996 Network World 500 Survey, CommerceNet/Nielsen Internet 
Demographics Survey, Dataquest, Georgia Institute of Technology's World Wide 
Web User Survey #5, IntelliQuest, International Data Corporation, WorldCat 
Library Database 

Information compiled by Juliet Oseka, graphics by Randy Kosch 
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Colors 
By Fuji 


(Of course.) 


Hey, who turned on the color in the computer products aisle? 

Fuji. Who else? Their 3.5” 2HD Formatted Rainbow 
Packs are a brighter, more efficient way to organize your data. 
And they’re a lot more fun, too, of course. 


Computer Products 













Need help with your 
hardware or software? 


Looking for simple explanations 
on technical subjects? 

Send us your questions! 


I DOS COMPUTING 

Pro 

Q a Is there a way to scan my whole hard drive 
■ and make a list of all files that occupy zero 
bytes? They’re useless, and I'd like to clean them off. Windows File 
Manager and DOS' DIR command can sort by size and show me 
the zero byte files at the top of the list, but they'll only show me 
one directory at a time. 

A a A file that occupies no space is like finding an entry 
■ for a book in a library card catalog, only to discover 
that the book on the shelf is just empty covers. To do what 
you want, go to a DOS prompt in the root directory (which 
is the C> prompt) and type 

dir Is I find " 0 " > zerobyte.txt 

(NOTE: The command contains a zero, not an 0. Use the 
spacing exactly as shown. There should be five spaces before the 
zero and one after it.) 

This will make a file called Zerobyte.txt. Inside the file, 
you'll find a list of all the files containing zero bytes of infor¬ 
mation on the hard drive. If you put the / A switch after the 
IS switch, the command also will list the hidden files that 
contain zero bytes. 

The trick here is the use of the FIND command in combi¬ 
nation with the DIR command. What makes it possible to 
combine them is the I symbol (called the DOS pipe symbol). 
The pipe symbol tells DOS to take the output from the DIR 
command and send it to the FIND command to work on. 
The > (called the redirection symbol) then tells DOS to take 
the output from the FIND command and, rather than 
sending it to the screen where it normally wants to go, redi¬ 
rect it into a file called Zerobyte.txt. You can learn more 
about these cryptic, but powerful, tools by using the DOS 
HELP command or reading through the DOS manual. 

Most of these zero byte files are garbage, and you can 
delete them. That won't save much room really, but it will 
make things neater and easier to manage. We can't guar¬ 
antee, though, that there might not be some zero byte files 
that some program, for reasons of its own, expects to find 
there. Therefore, we're not endorsing that you delete them 
all blindly. 



WINDOWS 3.1 


a 1 just installed an extra 8MB of RAM (for a 
_ ■ total of 16MB), and I'm not sure my Windows 
for Workgroups 3.11 believes it really has more 
memory. (I'm afraid the RAM wasn't installed right.) In 
Windows, even if 1 shut off all running programs except 
Program Manager, click Help, then About, 1 see something like 
"20,105KB free"—that is, about 20MB. But when 1 subtract the 
size of my permanent swap file (found in Control Panel’s 
Virtual Memory setting), l find I really have only 10MB of free 
RAM. So I fear that 6MB of RAM isn't connected right. Is there 
some way I can check? 


A a Sure. For one, when your computer starts up, it prob- 
■ ably "counts up" the memory while it checks it, so if 
your eyes are quick, you should see it count up to about 
16,000KB. Or you can just go to the DOS prompt, type mem, 
and read the results. This should show "Total memory 
16,384K." 

As for testing from inside the Windows Help dialog 
box, as you did: You were right to subtract your swap file 
size from the total. But don't be upset about seeing only 
10MB free. You see, Windows itself takes up a lot of RAM 
even before you open a program. About 10MB of true 
RAM free for a system with 16MB is pretty reasonable 
after Windows 3.11 starts. 


WINDOWS 95 


32 Start. 

i Is there a way that I can change 
Win95's assignment of drive letters 
to my CD-ROM and Zip drives? 

Q a I am using Win95. How do I change the setup to' let 
■ Windows assign Z: as the drive letter? Under Properties in 
the Device Manager, it says the CD-ROM drive is the D: drive, 
and I can't change the letter. 


A a Being able to do what you're asking is especially 
■ important if, say, you install a second hard drive 
and suddenly your CD-ROM drive, which used to be E:, 
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WINDOWS 95 (cont-j 


becomes F: ( and none of your CD-ROM-based software 
will run. Fortunately, Win95 gives you more control of this 
than DOS or Windows 3.1 does. You can reserve the drive 
letters during system startup for each removable media 
drive like this: 

1. If you have a Config.sys file, you might check that the 
line, Lastdrive=f (or whatever drive letter it is), in your 
Config.sys file goes up to a high enough letter for your 
needs. 

2. In the System option in Control Panel, left-click the 
Device Manager tab. 

3. In the hardware list, double left-click the item that repre¬ 
sents your removable device (i.e., the CD-ROM drive), 
then highlight the specific drive. 

4. Left-click the Properties button, and in the Properties 
dialog box, left-click the Settings tab. 

5. In the Reserved Drive Letters area, select a letter in the 
Start Drive Letter list to define the first drive to be as¬ 
signed to this device. In the End Drive Letter list, select 
the last drive to be assigned to this device. Left-click OK. 

6. To close the System Properties dialog box, left-click OK. 

7. When prompted, restart the computer. 

Remember that if you go out to a raw DOS prompt (and 
not through a DOS window) someday, the drive letters may 
not be as assigned in Win95. 

Q a A while ago, Microsoft announced the Win95 Service 
■ Pack, which includes changes/updates to Win95. If 1 buy a 
new, fresh-off-the-shelf copy of Win95, wouldn't the CD-ROM I 
get already include any changes the Service Pack had ? 

A a No. The Service Pack 1 was released about January 
■ 1996. At the time PC Novice went to press, these 
changes weren't on the production CD-ROM or diskettes of 
Win95, and our contact at Microsoft indicated that there 
weren't any plans to put those changes into production 
copies before any "official" release of a new version of 
Win95 someday. Presumably, there even could be a Service 
Pack 2 in the future. 

In the Service Pack are minor fixes and enhancements, 
such as changes that concern only users on Netware net¬ 
works, better support for PostScript printers, etc. If you're 
not having any problems with Win95, you may never miss 
having the Service Pack. There appears to be no way to 
order it directly from Microsoft, but you can get in on major 
online services or on the Internet at http: / / www.microsoft. 
com /windows/ software /servpakl/ sphome.htm. You also 
might check out http / /www.microsoft.com/windows/ 
software/servpakl/isprof.htm for information on other 
Win95 enhancements, such as Mircosoft Internet Explorer 2.0. 


The fixes generally are improvements, but a few folks had 
problems with the Service Pack itself. The bad news is that it 
fixes only a few dozen of the many-known bugs in Win95. 
There are reports that Service Pack files on CompuServe 
were corrupted for a while in early March, resulting in 
trouble for some folks who picked up early copies there. 
Microsoft, however, has since reported that the corrupted 
files on CompuServe have been fixed. 

Other bug fixes include these: Win95 no longer trun¬ 
cates a file to zero bytes if you accidentally copy the file 
onto itself and no longer allows someone else on a net¬ 
work to gain read-only access to your files after the system 
administrator logs off. As one 'Net site said, the Service 
Pack "is a mixed bag, with the good outweighing the bad. 
If you've been having trouble with Win95—especially any 
of the problems that have specifically been fixed—grab the 
Service Pack directly from Microsoft and install that 
sucker. You won't regret it." 


% 


UTILITIES 


Q a I'm purchasing a new computer and want to find the 
■ easiest way to transfer my existing applications and 
program settings to the new computer. I suppose I could 
back up to tape, but how about a cable connection? Both 
computers will be running Win95. 


A a An option is to connect the parallel or serial ports 
■ with a cable and run the DOS 7.0 (Win95's version 
of DOS) equivalent of FILELINK. That's much faster than 
tape. There's the old DOS 6.0 utility for doing this that 
may still be on your computer, too, and it actually consists 
of two files (both in the DOS directory)—Interlnk.exe and 
Intersvr.exe. Run the DOS HELP command for more infor¬ 
mation on using it. 

The Win95 equivalent is called Direct Cable Connection, 
and it's supposed to be an improvement over the DOS 6.0 
method. And of course, there are commercial cable transfer 
programs such as LapLink that'll do the same job even faster. 
This sort of computer-cable-computer, or computer-to-tape- 
to-computer, transfer will work fine as long as both systems 
are truly laid out the same. By that we mean, 

(a) you're not going from an old computer with Windows 
3.1 and dumping programs over onto another computer 
with Win95, and 

(b) you're not moving stuff to disks with different names 
(such as C: on the old machine and D: on the new one). If 
they're not "laid out the same," many of your programs 
will be thoroughly confused in the new environment (as 
you would if you suddenly woke up one morning in 
China and no one had told you how you got there) and 
probably won't run when they arrive. In that case, they'd 
likely have to be re-installed from factory diskettes/ 
CD-ROMs on the new machine. 
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COMPUTER HARDWARE 


Q a I was buying a new Pentium system and 
■ was told the standard hard drive is a 32-bit 
"local bus fast IDE." Should I consider the more 
expensive SCSI controller and drive, or is that EIDE drive 
appropriate and current? 


possible that someday you actually might attach three or 
four EIDE devices to your computer. Seagate didn't want 
to get involved with anything other than hard drives, so 
they coined the term "Fast ATA," which ducks these 
other issues. 


A a Fast IDE (more often called Enhanced IDE [EIDE]) is 
■ current and appropriate for the vast majority of 
users. Another name for that drive type is Fast ATA. (For 
more information, see the related question below.) You're 
particularly safe getting an EIDE-type drive on a new, out- 
of-the-box system, where the motherboard's BIOS is likely to 
allow the EIDE drive to run close to its full-rated speed. (By 
contrast, EIDE drives added later as upgrades to pre-1995 
computers often can't run at their full speed or need clumsy 
software drivers to activate their full size.) 

Be skeptical of anyone steering a home user to SCSI drives 
and controllers for a desktop computer. SCSI used to be 
faster, but now on desktop systems, it's about the same speed 
as EIDE but more complex and expensive. SCSI still has some 
performance edge in network servers running several hard 
drives and is needed if you have to run more than four hard 
drives in one computer. (By the way: Macintosh computers, 
for better or worse, are pretty much stuck with SCSI drives.) 

Q a I've been looking at buying a new hard drive, and some are 
■ labeled Fast ATA and others are marked Enhanced IDE. 
Which is better? What's the difference? How do I choose? 

A a Don't worry. There is essentially no difference 
■ between those types as far as selecting drives is 
concerned. It's more semantics than substance. The 
Seagate and Quantum drive makers prefer the term "Fast 
ATA" while Western Digital prefers "Enhanced IDE 
(EIDE)." While there are compatibility issues to be aware 
of when buying these newer hard drives for older com¬ 
puters, don't worry about whether the computer or drive 
says Fast ATA or Enhanced IDE. 

Just for your education, there is a subtle difference in 
the terms: Saying a computer and drive are "Fast ATA 
compatible" is only speaking about the ability to run disks 
as large as 8,000MB and run in a mode that allows faster 
data transfer. 

Saying a computer is "fully EDE compatible" is saying it: 

1. Can support up to four EIDE devices (disks, tapes, CD- 
ROMs) on its host adapter plugs. 

2. Can run EIDE-type CD-ROM and tape drives (i.e., ATAPI 
tape drives) on its host adapter plugs. 

You see, there are increasingly popular tape drives and 
CD-ROMs that connect to an EIDE plug, so it's very 


Q a I wanted to buy a CPU upgrade (OverDrive) for my 
■ 486DX/33 and was told that my computer may or may not 
be able to activate the "write-back cache ." What’s " write-back 
caching?" And is this a serious lack? 

A a Memory caching is similar to disk caching. The 
■ idea is to use a small piece of a special form of 
expensive RAM (called SRAM) because SRAM is able to 
move information in and out of itself much faster than 
the cheaper, common DRAM. In fact, in 486 and higher 
systems, there are two such SRAM memory caches: 
one on the motherboard called Level 2, L-2, or external 
cache (about ,25MB to ,50MB); and a second tiny, but 
important, one right inside the CPU itself called L-l or 
internal cache (about ,03MB). Normally, these caches are 
there and active, and you don't need to know anything 
about them. 

The job of a memory cache is to hold information that was 
last demanded by your computer out of main RAM. Like 
any cache (disk cache, CD-ROM cache, etc.), the theory is 
that, "If the computer recently asked to see particular infor¬ 
mation, there's a good chance it might ask for it again soon." 
If that happens, the information (provided that the cache 
hasn't been filled with something else in the meantime) is 
still in the cache, and it can give it to the CPU much faster 
than having to go into the slower main RAM to find it. In 
fact, the theory works very well. If you're crazy, or curious 
enough, to switch off your computer's internal or external 
cache (which you can do in CMOS Setup), you'll see your 
computer slow to a crawl. 

As for write-back vs. write-through cache: Write-back 
caching is an even more efficient way of using the internal 
CPU cache, resulting in about a 20% to 30% speed increase 
for certain operations. If your computer's CPU grabs a 
piece of information from its internal cache and (in the 
course of doing what it ought to be doing) happens to 
modify that information in a write-through cache, that 
newly changed item has to be "written" into the cache and 
then in turn be written through to the main RAM before it 
can be accessed again by your CPU. So this involves two 
"writes." 

In a write-back cache, if the CPU suddenly needs the 
same item again, the cache is capable of letting the CPU 
immediately rewrite the new information back to the CPU 
directly from the cache (and, later, at a more convenient 
moment, send it to main RAM). Since the CPU doesn't 
have to wait for the information to go back into the slower 
main RAM and be retrieved from it again, the whole oper¬ 
ation is faster. 
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COMPUTER HARDWARE (cont.] 


Overall, many operations, such as graphics perfor¬ 
mance, are often speeded up 20% or 30% by the presence 
of a write-back cache in a CPU, provided that the mother¬ 
board's BIOS is capable of using that ability. Granted, 30% 
isn't earth shaking, but it's nothing to sneeze at either. 
However, if you can't get the write-back cache on your 
OverDrive chip activated, it'll still be much faster than 
your old 486DX / 33 (but about 40% slower than it could be 
with write-back active). 

Most older 486 boards are incapable of using a write¬ 
back cache, even if your Pentium or 586 CPU upgrade has 
that feature. They still, however, may be able to use the 
upgrade but not quite as well. Some newer (1995 and 
newer) 486 motherboards have jumpers or a CMOS set¬ 
ting to enable (activate) a write-back cache if the CPU has 
one. Some upgrade kits/modules for 486s (such as 
Kingston's TurboChip 133 and Evergreen's 586/133), 
which are made specifically for 486s that don't "under¬ 
stand" about write-back caching, have made their own 
provisions to activate the CPUs write-back cache, despite 
the older board's ignorance. 



ONUNECOMMUNICATJONS 

Q a How can 1 go online and enjoy the nu¬ 
ll merous attractions of cyberspace without 
having to pay long-distance charges? Neither Compu¬ 
Serve, Prodigy, America Online, nor The Microsoft Network have 
a local-access number in my town. 


■ You have a number of choices: 


1. You can call the nearest toll number but make sure you do 
it only during the cheaper calling hours. 

2. You can possibly get an independent Internet service 
provider (ISP) that does have a local phone number. 
Check with your long-distance carrier (AT&T, etc.); 
several of them are providing local-call Internet access. 
And once you're on the Internet, you'll find that 
CompuServe will let you access its service via the 
Internet. (This is a reversal on the usual game in which 
one logs on to CompuServe through a local Compu¬ 
Serve number and uses it to access the Internet.) 
However, you'll need very specific instructions from 
CompuServe for doing that; the first time is usually re¬ 
served for the brave. 

3. Finally, if you're willing to settle for only having E-mail 
(but no Web browsing or chat groups), there are some 
totally free services; Juno Online Services is one. For 
information, call (800) 654-5866 (in the United States 


only) or have a friend send E-mail to info@juno.com. 
The catch? With this service, you are agreeing to have 
advertising arrive in your E-mail, box, along with your 
personal mail. 



MISCELLANEOUS SOFTWARE 


1 1 have purchased some software that 1 don't 
■ really want. I deleted it completely from my 
hard drive. I've seen ads in the paper for used software. Can 
I sell my old software legally? 


A a That depends. The lawyers have fun with this type 
■ of stuff. Basically, if you've really removed the old 
software from your system and kept no copies of the pro¬ 
grams, you're on very safe ground and are unlikely to mail 
your next Q&A question from jail, even if Bill Gates 
walked in and saw you selling your used Microsoft Word 
for Windows. 

The trickier questions arise when the new owner goes to 
register and/or call for technical support on the used soft¬ 
ware; if you didn't supply him/her with a registration card 
and/or if you already registered it, the software maker often 
has the right to require that the new owner have a written 
statement from you saying you are "transferring your li¬ 
cense" to the new owner and stating that you've kept no 
copies. For this reason, when buying used software, it's best 
to ask if there's a registration card and whether the software 
has been previously registered. 

There's also another slight catch. When first installed, 
many software packages (notably those from Microsoft 
and Lotus) will ask for the owner's name; that name is 
then placed onto the first installation diskette. If you then 
buy that software used, when you install it, it may forever 
start up saying that it's still registered to the old owner. 
At best, this can be annoying or embarrassing; at worst, it 
could be construed, incorrectly, as evidence of software 
piracy if you don't have the bill of sale. Finally, there's 
also a slight chance that used software could be contami¬ 
nated with a virus. ■ 


Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask 
PC Novicei Send your questions, along with a phone and/or 
fax number so we can call you if necessary, to: PC Novice 
Q&A, P.0. Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 68501. Please include 
all version numbers for all software about which you’re 
inquiring, operating system information, and any 
relevant information about your system. (Volume prohibits 
individual replies.) 
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FINALLY... ©Mail 
stands for easy mail! 

1.800 eMail introduces the easiest way to send eMail! 


With 1-800 eMail, sending correspondence over the 
internet is easier than ever. Join thousands who are 
discovering how quick and easy it is to send and 
receive eMail from anywhere. Not only have we 
taken the complication out of logging on, but now 
sending eMail with 1.800 eMail is less expensive 
and faster than sending a letter through the mail. 

Features Include: 

• Only $6.95 per month for 500 messages. 

• Incredibly easy to use. No complicated 
log-in procedures to memorize. 

• Uses 1-800 number. No long distance charges. 

• Attach word-processing documents, spread sheets, pictures 
and other files. 

• Keep your eMail secure with password protection. 

• Send eMail to anyone in the world. 

• Create your own eMail address for yourself and for every¬ 
one in your family or business. 

• Broadcast to groups of 1-1,000 at 
no extra cost. 

• Windows ‘95/3.1 Compatible 


1-800 

©Mat 

Absolutely the BEST 

way to s end eMail 4, 


■srasar "sa*--* 


V 


1.800 eMail...the 
you'll ever need! 


only 


ORDER YOUR 

1.800 eMail package today! 


Only $29.95 + 5.95 
shipping and handling. 


Only $6.95 per month includes 
500 messages every month! 


eMail package 

Call Now! 

1-800-884-9922 2 ^ 



□ YES ! rush me_copies of 1.800 e! 


□ Visa OmC □ AMEX Exp.Di 




















EDITOR 


W hen Ralph Nader 
can't be reached, 
bring your computer 
service problems to our 
Action Editor column. 
This page will help you 
find products, resolve 
service problems, and 
keep manufacturers alert 
to the critical issue of 
customer relations. 


M re you having trouble 
finding a product or get¬ 
ting adequate service from a 
manufacturer ? If so, we want to 
help solve your problem. Send 
us a description of the product 
you're seeking or the problem 
you've had with customer ser¬ 
vice. In billing disputes, include 
relevant information (such as 
account numbers or screen 
name for online services) and 
photocopies of checks. Include 
your phone number in case we 
need to contact you. Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity; 
volume prohibits individual 
reply. Write to: 

Action Editor 
P.O. Box 85380 
Lincoln, NE 68501-5380 

or 

Send E-mail to 74644.3017@ 


Fax us at (402) 479-2104 


Dear Action Editor: 

Two years ago, we purchased an Evergreen 
Technologies REVT0486 CPU upgrade. BEFORE 
purchasing the upgrade, we contacted Evergreen 
Technologies, the manufacturer, directly to confirm 
compatibility with our system. They confirmed it 
would work fine and suggested we purchase the up¬ 
grade from their local retail dealer, Datalink 
Northwest, which we did. 

After installation, the CPU had numerous problems 
that we attempted to resolve by working directly with an 
Evergreen technician. After two months of trou¬ 
bleshooting, they admitted that the CPU did not func¬ 
tion as advertised. 

Ten days after receiving the CPU upgrade from 
Datalink Northwest, their salesman called to see if we 
were satisfied with the purchase. We advised him it did 
not function properly and that we were working directly 
with Evergreen’s technical department. 

After Evergreen confirmed the CPU upgrade was de¬ 
fective, we contacted Datalink and requested return au¬ 
thorization. Datalink has refused the package and has 
refused a refund, citing a 30-day money-back policy, 
which does NOT apply to defective merchandise. 

We request that you contact Evergreen Technologies 
and ask them to direct Datalink Northwest to accept the 
return and provide a full refund. 


Evergreen does offer a three-year repair/replace¬ 
ment warranty on its chips. The representative of¬ 
fered to exchange Randy's chip for one of equal 
value, but he could not guarantee that it would 
work in the clone system. 

Randy, unfortunately, ended up where he 
started. He declined to return the chip he already 
has for another Evergreen chip that would still not 
be guaranteed to work for him. He said he is con¬ 
sidering legal action against Evergreen. (Randy 
pointed out that a Cyrix upgrade chip works per¬ 
fectly in his system.) 

Action Editor's advice based upon this incident 
is to always check to make sure you're dealing with 
a reputable retailer (call the local Better Business 
Bureau, etc.) and get any statements of compati¬ 
bility or performance in writing before the pur¬ 
chase. 

If you experience problems with a product, con¬ 
tact the company and get explicit information re¬ 
garding the warranty time frames involved. If the 
company offers any exceptions to normal policy 
(such as extending a warranty period), get it in 
writing. Also note that Randy purchased this chip 
on his American Express card. He said American 
Express has offered no help in resolving the service 
problem, and Randy's credit history is now tar¬ 
nished with them. 


Randy Hubbard 

Taylor, MI 

In trying to contact Datalink, we discovered 
that they were no longer in business. We then 
called Evergreen. After about two months of E- 
mail messages and phone calls among PC Novice, 
Randy, and Evergreen, the situation came down 
to the following: 

Evergreen's position is that refunds are normally 
handled through the retailers such as Datalink. 
Evergreen essentially told us that Randy could re¬ 
ceive a refund only through them. Because the re¬ 
tailer is out of business and because of the time that 
has passed since the purchase, a refund would not 
be granted. An Evergreen representative, who was 
not with the company two years ago, said there was 
no way the company could have guaranteed the 
chip's compatibility with a clone system such as 
Randy's. Incidentally, the representative said that 
Evergreen compiles its list of incompatible systems 
based in part on calls to its technical support line 
from customers having problems. In other 
words, Randy's own calls to resolve chip 
problems may have helped put his 
computer on the list of incompatible 
systems. 


Dear Action Editor: 

I have a Compaq Laptop computer-model LTE25.1 
am looking for a Compaq Port Replicator for this model. 
I have been told that it is out of stock and no longer sup¬ 
ported by Compaq. The part # is 124910-001. What can I 
do about it? I cannot find it anywhere. 

Yosi Afergan 

Forrest Hills, NY 

We called Compaq Direct Plus (800/888-0575) 
for information on parts. A representative con¬ 
firmed that Compaq no longer sells this part and 
suggested that we contact a third-party vendor 
called NIE International (800/633-2869). 

NIE confirmed it does sell the part for $97. A rep¬ 
resentative said that most of NIE's Compaq parts 
come from discontinued models that NIE buys and 
parts out for individual component sales. ■ 
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Kid Friendly 

Computer Accessories 
Designed in Fun Colors 


Why can't kids have computer accessories 
too? For the family, the children's need to use 
a computer is a major motivating factor in 
purchasing a PC. Kids need a PC for doing 
homework, and to explore new learning 
activities. 

Kids also need a place to store and protect 
their CD ROMs and disks. Why mix up their 
stuff with mom and dad's or worse with lit¬ 
tle brother Timmy? At SRW, we recognize the 
little needs of kids and have designed their 

KIDS 

TM 

StfAfin 


accessories in fun, distinct colors and have even 
created fun animal stickers to add personality to 
each disk storage item. What can be more fun? 

Kids Smart™ accessories are 

• "Kid Friendly"—easy to open and close, safe, 
and rugged 

• Separates children's software from parents 
and siblings software using fun colors 

• Teaches responsibility by storing and protec- 
ing their own disks and CD ROMs 

I* A natural complement to the PC purchase 
and purchase of "Kidware" software. 


SRW Computer Components Co., Inc. 

(800) 547-7766 • 1402 Morgan Circle, Tustin, CA 92680 
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ELECTRIC RUE. 

IKIIIIIUIIIIIIIII Montgomery Ward 


micro GEITCF? The Computer Wm/TerM ‘ 


And Other Computer Retailers Nationwide 











ADVANCED DATA TECHNOLOGY 



IGH 

PERFORMANCE 
RONS I THE 
FAILS. 


For over 25 years, the Maxell name has stood for high 
performance and solid reliability. Our dedication to 
superior quality has enabled us to create a full line of 
data storage products that meet a wide range of user 
requirements. Adding to our already extensive line of 
floppy disks, computer tape products and optical disks, 
we’re proud to introduce the newest members of our 
family: CD-R Optical Disks, Second Generation 1.3 GB 
Optical Disks, the 4 GB HS-4/120 4MM Tape, and a com¬ 
plete line of computer accessories. Innovative thinking 
from Maxell. We keep it in the family. 


floptical 


21mb I 
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ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, HIGHER PERFORMANCE 


) • ( 201 ) 794-5900 






































Autoexec.bat —A special file contain¬ 
ing instructions that are carried out every 
time the computer system is started or re¬ 
started. These instructions help the computer 
get set up and find certain programs. 

CGI —Windows Common Gateway 
Interface. A set of standards for making 
interactive forms on Web pages. CGI is not 
actually a programming language but is a set 
of standardized rules for passing information 
from Web page input forms to scripts written 
in a variety of programming languages. 

CMOS —Complimentary Metal-Oxide 
Semiconductor. Consists of two field tran¬ 
sistors contained on a silicon chip that are 
high-speed, low-power-consuming devices 
generally used for RAM and switching appli¬ 
cations. 

CPU — Central Processing Unit. The 

"brain" of the computer. The type of CPU, or 
microprocessor, that a computer has deter¬ 
mines what type of system it is. The 80386, 
80486, and the Pentium are all processor 
chips, or CPUs. 

Docking Station —An interface for a 
notebook computer that gives it access to 
different peripherals. Docking stations can 
range from simple port expanders to full¬ 
blown desktop PC replacements, with full- 
sized monitors, keyboards, and multimedia 
peripherals. 

Downloading —The opposite of up¬ 
loading. Instead of moving pictures or pro¬ 
grams to a Web site or online service from 
your computer, you move pictures or pro¬ 
grams from a Web site or online service to 
your computer. 

DTR — Data Terminal Ready. A signal 
from the computer to indicate it is ready to 
communicate with the modem. 

E-mail — Electronic Mail. Refers to mes¬ 
sages that are sent via computers on a net¬ 
work or to the system that is used for sending 
such messages. 


Emoticons— Text symbols that are used 
in E-mail or chat rooms to represent human 
emotions. For example, a smiley repre¬ 
sents being happy. Most emoticons are read 
sideways. 

Error Correction —A function within 
communications hardware and software that 
deals with unwanted changes in transferred 
data, which are caused by telephone line 
interference, such as line noise. 

HTML —Hypertext Markup Language. 

The standard language used for creating and 
formatting World Wide Web pages. HTML 
documents are essentially text documents (as 
you would create in a word processing pro¬ 
gram) that have tags embedded in them. 
These tags contain coding for text formatting, 
graphics, and hypertext links. 

IRC — Internet Relay Chat. A type of 
interactive conversation on the Internet using 
real-time communication. IRC is similar to a 
conference call in that a group of people are 
talking (typing) and listening (reading) at the 
same time. 

ISP — Internet Service Provider. Also 
known as Internet access providers, these 
companies provide subscribers with access to 
the Internet and online services for a fee. ISPs, 
unlike commercial online services, provide 
only a direct Internet connection without the 
instructions or interest catalogs that help you 
navigate through the available information. 

Java Applets —Small programs that 
can be transmitted over the Internet and usu¬ 
ally run inside a Web browser window. 

Kbps — Kilobits Per Second. A unit of 
measurement for modems that measures the 
speed at which data is transferred over phone 
lines. One kilobit is equal to 1,000 bits. 

MB — Megabyte. A unit of computer stor¬ 
age equaling about one million bytes. 

RAM — Random-Access Memory. The 

temporary memory storage area used to load 


program instructions and store files currently 
in use. Unless a file is permanently stored on 
a hard drive, diskette, or other storage med¬ 
ium, changes to information stored in RAM 
will be lost when the computer is turned off. 

Router —Part of a communications net¬ 
work, such as the Internet, that receives trans¬ 
missions and forwards them to their destina¬ 
tions using the shortest route available. 

SCSI —Small Computer System Inter¬ 
face. Used for connecting a computer to 
peripheral devices (such as CD-ROM drives 
or printers), other PCs, and local-area net¬ 
works (LANs). Peripheral devices are 
attached to a single SCSI port through a series 
of connections called a daisy chain. Each 
device is assigned a priority number. 
Transmissions through the port only occur 
one device at a time, and peripherals with the 
highest priority number are the first in line. 

Server —The control computer on a net¬ 
work. On a local-area network (LAN), the 
server controls software, access to printers, 
and other parts of the network. The server is 
usually accompanied by workstations that 
share the main system's resources. A network 
may have more than one server. 

UART —Universal Asynchronous 
Receiver/Transmitter. Manages the data 
sent from your communications software to 
the modem and resides on your computer's 
motherboard, although internal modems 
include the UART as part of the modem's cir¬ 
cuitry. 

Uploading —The opposite of download¬ 
ing. Instead of moving pictures or programs 
from a Web site on online service to your com¬ 
puter, you move pictures or programs from 
your computer to a Web site or online service. 

URL — Universal Resource Locator. This 
address is unique to each page on the World 
Wide Web and allows Web browsing 
programs to locate the page. A typical 
Web URL looks something like this: http: / / 
www.pcnovice.com. 
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Editorial 


PG Pet Peeves 

Let’s Fix These Everyday Annoyances That Drive Us To Distraction 


C omputer companies will owe us 
one after this. We're about to 
give them a freebie version of 
information they'd normally spend mil¬ 
lions of dollars and thousands of man 
hours to obtain: an earful of pet peeves. 

Large corporations, it seems, love big 
studies that produce brilliant insights 
like the fact that 87.2% of users are frus¬ 
trated when PCs break down in the 
middle of big projects. But if the folks 
with fancy suits and stock options really 
want to be in touch, they just need to 
stick their heads out of the boardroom 
long enough to hear the wails of the 
commoners. Read on for some thera¬ 
peutic venting about items that get 
under the skin of both PC Novice staffers 
and readers. And if you're guilty of any 
of them (whether as a corporate type or 
a simple end user), stop it! 

"Wacky" kids' software. Do mar¬ 
keting studies show that kids are inex¬ 
orably drawn to products described as 
"wacky" or "zany?" They must. Why 
else would manufacturers keep telling 
us on boxes about "wacky characters" 
and "zany sound effects" in software? Every kid must love 
the goofy stuff. It's the only explanation for the success of 
those zany Power Rangers and wacky "Jurassic Park" critters. 

Pentium chip commercials. Woe to the marginally PC 
illiterate who see one of these TV ads. They must think Intel's 
Pentium is a magical device that generates holographic im¬ 
ages on the screen through two little spinning towers that 
shoot electrical bolts around the computer's interior. 

User name hijackers. It's hard enough to create an 
identity in the faceless online world when you get to use 
your chosen name. But it's nearly impossible to feel like an 
individual when some joker's already taken your name and 
you're forced to abandon the dream of being "InfoBoy" to 
become something like "Pjones 2843@aol.com." 

Me-too postings. If you have something new to add to 
an online newsgroup, fine. But if you only want to say, 
"Right on!" or "Thanks for the idea, Bob!" keep it to your¬ 
self or send it in a private message that the whole group 
doesn't have to read. When it takes 10 seconds to open a 
posting, we'd better find something good inside. 

System sound effects. These auditory tricks (such as 
Robin Williams shouting "Gooooood morning, 


Vietnaaaaam!" whenever a program 
starts up) are the computing equivalent 
of theme songs from animated Disney 
movies. Though cute the first couple of 
times, they're phenomenally more an¬ 
noying every subsequent time. They're 
even more troubling to users who can't 
figure out how to disable them. 

Trap doors in applications. 
Merrily typing along in Microsoft Word, 
you accidentally hit an odd key combi¬ 
nation, and your text is hurled into an¬ 
other formatting dimension. You didn't 
want your newsletter outlined with 
Roman numerals and shaped like an 
hourglass. You don't know how you 
got it in that form. And you sure don't 
know how to get it back to its original 
format. Where's that Undo button? 

"Intuitive" interfaces. Instead of 
the traditional menus, these programs 
use cutesy icons and rooms of furniture 
as navigational tools. Thus, users blindly 
guess about what to click on. Was it the 
window or the door or the desk drawer 
that opens files?! 

Paperless user manuals. It 

sounds smart environmentally: save trees by putting all 
user info on the computer instead of in print. But it's mo¬ 
ronic practically: When the computer doesn't run, don't 
try looking in the manual (whoops, make that online 
help) for answers. 

Overpackaging. If you use a PC, you're probably ma¬ 
ture enough to pay $100 for software and be happy with a 
thin package holding one CD-ROM. So why do software 
companies think you'll feel ripped off if you don't get a 
giant box with your purchase? A few companies have 
stopped wasting shelf space and cardboard on needlessly 
bulky boxes, but not enough have followed their lead. 

Meaningless feature wars. The latest versions of 
most big-name applications sport more buttons (and poten¬ 
tial for screw-up) than Apollo 13. Apparently a lot of manu¬ 
facturers built software that pretty much does all it needs to 
a few years back; now they pile on dozens of new doodads 
and interface features just to entice users to pick up the new 
version. Doesn't a button bar with 200 selections defeat its 
original purpose of keeping frequently used tools handy? 

Occasional loss of common sense. If the industry 
fixes this one, other peeves will take care of themselves. □ 
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“My Fifteen 
Employees 
Act Like 500. 
And We 
Make More 
Money, Too.” 

James McAuliffe 

Culpepper, McAuliffe 
and Meaders, Inc. 
Architecture and Interior Design 



“When I heard about the new 
Hayes™ Office Communications 
Manager Modem, I knew this was 
the communications solution for 
me. It comes with three integrated 
software packages worth $217! It 
gives us a professional voice mail 
system with up to 1,000 custom 
mailboxes and 28,800 bits per 
second performance. I can switch 
from data to voice on the same 
phone call, and it allows me to 
keep my hands free with its full- 
duplex speakerphone. It even has 


automatic pager notification. 

We may be a small firm, but 
with Hayes, we can certainly act 
like the big guys. And make more 
money too!” 

i-- 

i $ 20 Rebate Coupon I 

i Complete this coupon and mail it with a 
] copy of your dated sales receipt and modem ] 
i UPC/Proof of Purchase to: 

Hayes ACCURA Rebate, 

! P.O.Box 3120, New York, NY 10116-3120 | 




(J) Hayes 

'iiThe Inventor 
; WTlie PC Modem. 
























Need an easy way to organize and communicate your thoughts on your computer? Try new Post-it® 
Software Notes. They work inside your computer just as simply as original Post-it® Notes work on the 
oOtside. To download a free 30-day sample, visit our website at http://www.mmm.oom/psnotes. 
Post-it® Software Notes. Available wherever you buy your office software. 


Post-it Software Notes 











